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By Brian Hooxker 


Song 


Fair and afar and aflame in the sky 
Over the tide 
Glimmers the great moon calm and high— 
The golden sign of my heart’s desire— 
Never the nearer though I stand 
Without faith on the lip of the land, 
Or follow, follow her endlessly 
Over the heaving gloom of the sea— 
Over the weary sea— 
Over the sea. 


Cold and aloof and alone in the sky 
Let her bide, 
Pouring her beauty down from on high— 
A river of rest for the heart’s desire, 
A golden pathway flowing to meet 
The lone quest of my faltering feet, 
And carry, carry me endlessly 
Over the dream-dark, wonderful sea— 
Over the foam-bright sea— 
Over the sea. 
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Idolatry: Three Sonnets 
I 


I must forget life, ere you shall persuade 

My heart beyond it. Though at last I came 
Without hope to the horror of dark flame, 

Or among glad great angels dreamed and prayed, 
What matter? Have I not already made 

Love’s own lips tremulous to breathe my name, 
And seen all night the lidless eyes of shame 

Stare through the darkness where I lay afraid? 


I should yearn down from Heaven at the voice 
Of a strong child crying out angrily— 
Struggle up from Nirvana for the smell 

Of rain-sweet woods in Autumn; or rejoice 
To watch the moon rise over a dim sea, 
Lifting my head serenely out of Hell. 


II 


If God should say: “From all my power to bless 
Choose thine own heaven, where thy soul shall be 
Fired with white joy or drowned in a sweet sea 
Of everlasting calm forgetfulness,” 

I should make answer: “Lord, earth’s images 
Of heaven are fairer; therefore leave me free— 
Make me immortal in mortality— 

Thou hast no more to give; grant me no less.” 


Wonder too deep for dream; glory to blind 

The sight of angels; agony to endure 

Beyond all sense; hate, laughter, love and fear— 
What need for other worlds? The soul were sure 
After innumerable lives, to find 

Ever inviolate adventures here. 
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IIil 


Lord, for no man may look upon Thy face, 

I turn from seeking Thee to fall before 

The forms of Thy creation, and adore 

The sacred clay of Thine abiding-place; 

Yea, as a lover treasureth some trace 

Of her who will not hear, so evermore 

Over my heart I wear the golden lore 

Of Beauty, gemmed with shining nights and days. 


Dost Thou not laugh in every child, and brood 
In every mother? Whose joy glorifies 

The passion of new loving, and controls 

Old pain? Are not our songs half-understood 
Overtones of Thy voice, and our own souls 
Images of the dream behind Thine eyes? 


Ghosts 


The dead revisit us continually: 

Not at the void of night, as fables feign, 

In some lone spot where murdered bones have lain 
Wailing for vengeance to the passer-by; 

But in the merry clamor and full cry 

Of the brave noon, our dead whom we have slain 
And in forgotten graves hidden in vain, 

Rise up and stand beside us terribly. 


Sick with the beauty of their dear decay, 
We conjure them with laughters onerous 
And drunkenness of labor; yet not thus 
Can we absolve ourselves of yesterday— 
We cannot put those clinging arms away, 
Nor those glad faces yearning over us. 
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Fragrances 


When you pass by me swiftly, 
For a moment all the air 

Thrills with the breath of your passing 
And the summer of your hair. 


So in the dark and the distance 
There comes between sigh and sigh 
A breeze and a breath of beauty, 
As the thought of you floats by. 


Hec Olim Meminsse . 


There is a summer stillness everywhere. 
Under the woven pines my Lady lies 
Dreaming, with childlike lips, and mysteries 
Of light and shadow moving in her hair. 
Her faith hangs over us and thrills the air, 
And the trees know it, and the butterflies 
Flash it across the sunbeams. In her eyes 
Unspoken gladness gathers like a prayer. 


Dear, in the twilight of our happiness, 

After the flame and struggle of the day, 

We shall look back sweetly on hours like these: 
Not seared into our hearts by any stress, 

But sealed with love’s own seal, and laid away 
Within the starlit treasuries of peace. 
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Double Ballade of Farewell 


New roads to fare, new toils to overthrow, 
New fields, made rich with fern and floweret, 

And beckoning seas where brave winds merrily blow 
Over the sun-bright waves of dawn—and yet, 
Never one sun rose but another set. . 

Wherefore, beseech you, count me not as they 

Who shirk the venture and avoid the fray, 
Though I should pause within the empty hall, 

By the old hearth bow down to dream and pray, 
And bid at last a long farewell to all. 


Dim elms deepen the summer gloom below, 
Tangling the drowsy breeze in a deep net 
Of slowly-waving leaves; an amber glow 
Streams out of many windows, over wet 
Green grass, gray tower, and vine-hung parapet; 
And careless gusts of song start up and stray 
Among the shadows; the city’s distant bray 
Softens; and happy voices clash and call 
One to another, as I turn away, 


And bid at last a long farewell to all. 


Youth, and high hearts welcoming friend and foe, 
Careless of fear and failure; the clear jet 
And rainbow-spray of joyance; and the flow 
Of easy slumber to a morning met 
Blithely, clear-eyed; madrigal, canzonet, 
Drink with glad boys, and dance with maidens gay, 
Scorn of such laws as weaker souls obey,— 
Carouse, adventure, dalliance, tryst, and brawl— 
Must we disown the sweetness of their sway, 
And bid at last a long farewell to all? 
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These things are ebbing from us; and although 
It is more wise to frolic than to fret, 

Good to strew garlands on the grave of woe, 
Good to drink deep of laughter, and forget 
Weariness, and chill twilights, and the debt 

Inexorable that even we must pay 

Who in the House of Life rejoice to stay— 
Nevertheless, we find the banquets pall, 

See the leaves wither, and the lights turn gray, 
And bid at last a long farewell to all. 


Wherefore, with half my days foregone, I go 
Now to begin true labor. I regret 
Only the songs unborn, the unbent bow 
Whose quarry leaps unscathed. Nor dare I let 
My heart shrink from the turmoil and the sweat; 
For even already have I seen decay 
The glamour and dew-freshness of the May, 
And felt a weary body faint and fall, 
Remembering how I must fear delay, 
And bid at last a long farewell to all. 


Envoi 


Princes of Mirth! Let no power disarray 

The pageants and fair trappings of our play, 
Until we turn our faces toward the wall, 

Smile down the glimmering slopes of yesterday, 
And bid at last a long farewell to all. 


June, 1909. 





THE EDUCATED MAN IN PUBLIC OFFICE* 
By Simeon E. BaLpwin 


EN of superior education fill the higher offices, in 
our country, in a proportion far in excess of that 
which they bear, as a class, to the rest of the com- 

munity. The higher the office, the greater is this proportion. 
Of the twenty-three men who have been elected Presi- 
dents of the United States, only seven—Washington, Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Polk, Taylor, Lincoln, and Cleveland—had 
not had the advantage of a college training. While these 
include three illustrious names, the list of Presidents, taken as 
a whole, although showing that native talent, high character, 
and good use of opportunity for self-improvement may 
carry their possessors to any height of power, proves also 
that the greatest stations in public life seldom go to men 
of middling ability, unless it has been disciplined and 
steadied by careful cultivation. 

Similar results are apparent in all the other lines of 
high public service. Dean West of Princeton has recently 
stated that among our American youths who have gone to 
college, are comprehended nearly a third of all who have 
ever been Representatives in Congress, more than a third 
of all who have ever been Senators of the United States, 
nearly half of our Cabinet officers, and almost all the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
the more important offices of the State governments, the 
proportion of men of superior education is less, but still 
relatively very large. 

The office-holder, in taking office, makes an essential 
change of position. He no longer speaks only for himself. 


* This article is, in substance, a lecture given in the William E. Dodge 
Lecture Course, Yale University, in April, 1912. 
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He no longer has the same freedom to follow his own lead. 
More depends upon his action. What he does is largely at 
others’ risk. He has, therefore, less right of political 
independence. On the other hand, he now has better means 
of information as to public matters. This may change his 
views of political policy. He has gained a sounder basis 
of opinion. In most cases he was elected as the nominee 
of a political party. This implies a certain obligation to 
support the main measures which it is understood to favor. 
The educated man, like every other member of a party, has 
become such because it was, on the whole, the one best 
representing the policies which he prefers. If he be put in 
office, it is because he belonged to it. He owes it some- 
thing. If he were not ready to act with it in ordinary cases, 
he was wrong in accepting office at its hands. 

The President of the United States is the only public 
officer who may be expected to keep his mind wholly free 
from local prepossessions. ‘The Governors of States come 
next, but each of them is, in a sense, the appointed guardian 
of the special interests of the sovereign power whose head 
he is. If it be an agricultural State, he must endeavor 
fully to protect the interests of the farmer. If it be a 
manufacturing State, he must, in like manner, have regard 
to those of the factory. Above all he must stand for the 
constitutional equality and sovereign power—sovereign, 
that is, within their spheres—of each and every State. No 
one can see as plainly as the man of broad education how 
vital to American institutions it is that the balance of power 
between the States and the United States, and the equal 
measure of power held by every individual State, should be 
kept unimpaired. Lord Bacon, in his treatise on “The 
Advancement of Learning,” said that the best of the public 
men in ancient Rome were those who “either, being consuls, 
inclined to the people, or being tribunes inclined to the 
senate.” So perhaps the educated man, holding high 
executive position under our dual system of government, 
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who, being a Federal official, inclines to minimize the 
sovereignty of the United States, or who, being a State 
official, inclines to minimize that of the States, does most 
credit to the education which he has received. 

The educated American has not an equal chance with 
the educated man in most other countries, to serve the public 
in a public way. We have no leisured class, with recognized 
opportunities and duties as to public service. We distribute 
even executive and judicial offices largely on a basis of 
locality. Goldwin Smith said of George William Curtis 
that “unfortunately he lived in an electoral district where 
the opposite party had the majority, and thus, by the 
fatuous localism which the Americans have imposed upon 
themselves, he was debarred from doing his best for the 
country.” If such a man happens, by some stroke of public 
good fortune, to have an opportunity of serving the people, 
he cannot forget that local circumstances are always to be 
considered in shaping his political course. The Represen- 
tative in Congress, for instance, of a district in which there 
are large manufacturing interests benefiting by a high 
protective tariff, will find both employers and employees 
disinclined to a change of system which would be, or in their 
judgment might be, injurious to them. However advan- 
tageous to the country at large the lower duties might be, 
he knows that his continuance in office may depend on his 
resisting the reduction, and probably, what is more important 
to him, that he was selected and sent to Congress for that 
very purpose. 

Such considerations will not justify him in doing what 
he knows to be a positive wrong. They will rightly have 
weight in determining his duty in matters where there is 
room for reasonable argument on both sides. Abstract 
theories are not always safe guides through practical con- 
ditions. They gather limitations as they proceed. The rule 
of right may be invariable, but who is wise enough always 
to discern it? If to any leader of the people, however, it 
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remains obscure as to some particular measure or policy 
that is broad and large in character, he may be reasonably 
sure that the people, as a whole, will see it more clearly, 
and certain that they will cast their votes according to 
their moral convictions. Were this not so, our system of 
government would have fallen to pieces long ago. 

But why is it so? What is the real source and strength 
of popular morality? By what lines of thought are these 
most surely ascertained ? 

The educated man, in measuring the influence which he 
can and should exert upon his fellow citizens, finds himself 
put to a choice between two schools of philosophy. Is man- 
kind ultimately directed along its course by interior intui- 
tions, or by exterior associations and experiences? If by 
interior intuitions, he who would serve as a guide to others 
has but a narrow field of metaphysics, bordered on one side 
by sentiment and on the other by rhetoric, to explore: if by 
exterior associations and experiences, his studies must be 
as wide as the world. 

There is no doubt as to which discipline it is the easier 
to embrace. There is none as to which is most identified 
with the fundamental assumptions of our American govern- 
ments. ‘There is none as to which affords the strongest 
leverage to move a whole people. For the people, as a 
whole, believe that certain moral principles are innate in 
human character; that there is such a thing as a moral 
standard, towards which another thing that is within us, and 
which we call conscience, urges us on; and finally, that there 
is a God over all, almighty and omniscient. Whoever can 
best appeal to these convictions, and best squares. his life 
to what they necessarily involve, will have the largest fol- 
lowing in public life. He professes a philosophy which 
ennobles common things, and is apprehensible by the unedu- 
cated as well as by the educated. It is a philosophy pecu- 
liarly adapted to uphold republican institutions. They 
suffer from the want of a visible sovereign authority. 
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They furnish no king or emperor to personify it in all its 
fullness, and so to draw to himself the spontaneous loyalty 
and reverence of the people. Their adherents must then go 
higher and claim that these institutions stand for perpetual 
truths, ordained of God. 

Of course, it is not intended to maintain that any political 
leader can ignore the force of human association, custom, 
and experience. All men, and the educated man particu- 
larly, will necessarily have some acquaintance with it, and 
whoever understands it best will pay it the most regard. 
But the predominant philosophy of popular leadership is 
that which rests on an inborn and unlearned sense of right 
and wrong. Right, with most men, is coupled with religion, 
and it is but a small minority of the people with whom 
religion does not count. The stars in their courses are 
perpetual witnesses to a realm of law, and few can watch 
them without a conviction that we are part of a larger order 
of things than we can measure, and an order established by 
a lawgiver, who also made it possible for us to be members 
of it. 

Here in the United States, in our country of popular 
education, the collective and intelligent opinion of the com- 
munity upon any moral issue, clearly put before it, is, under 
normal conditions, always well-motived. Schopenhauer is 
wrong, at least for America, when he declares that ‘“Jedes 
einzelne Akt hat einen Zweck: das gesammte Wollen, 
keinen.” The collective will here is always to uphold the 
right—right as it seems to the community. And if educa- 
tion has done this for us, it can do it, in God’s own time, 
for the world. The educated man will thus seldom fail to 
feel the far-reaching force of religion in human government. 
He sees that the strongest foundation on which to build up 
any broad measure of social betterment is that of a higher 
morality. The State papers that appeal, in sincerity and 
truth, to these deep sources of power, carry the most weight. 
Here is the hope of the social reformer, if he gains political 
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power. He may rely on the conscience of the people, and 
in a measure on the conscience of the world. 

Life is a continuous adjustment, says Herbert Spencer, 
of internal relations to external relations. We tend to be 
whatever our environment calls for. In proportion to our 
quick response to the demands it makes, is life sweet and 
strong and safe. The environment of each great nation 
is now the world. There is a law fit for the world, and at 
bottom there is but one. It is what we imperfectly describe 
as the divine law. We are perhaps not so sure as once, 
whether all that we thus name is what the world has claimed 
for it. ‘The new philosophy of pragmatism makes us dis- 
trustful of abstract theories, with its insistence that the best 
definition of truth is that which works best. But whether 
he holds himself a pragmatist or not, the educated man 
knows that the best laws to pass are those which will operate 
the most smoothly in daily practice. It is a truism that 
legislation must never be far in advance of public opinion. 
Lawmakers are to find out that opinion and, as a French 
writer has said, not so much by listening to those who speak, 
as to those who are silent. Most are silent. “The Forgot- 
ten Man” of Professor Sumner is the ordinary citizen. 

What public sentiment approves, public sentiment will 
respect, if it take the form of law. The freer the govern- 
ment, the more does such respect count for, and the more 
important it is that it should extend both to the laws and to 
those who administer them. Nowhere is this axiom of 
politics more self-evident than in a republic. American 
government rests on popular respect for law. Respect 
brings obedience. The chief executive officers of our coun- 
try, our States, or our cities, stand before the people for the 
force of law. They should receive that respect which is a 
rightful and natural incident of their office. No one knows 
so well the importance of this as the educated man. No 
one feels it so deeply as the educated man who occupies 
such an office. 
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Human nature craves some embodiment of superior 
authority. It is never at its best in any man unless ruled 
by a spirit of reverence for a higher power. This spirit is 
natural in monarchies, particularly if there be a national 
church of which the king is head. Decentralization in relig- 
ious authority and decentralization of civil authority gener- 
ally go together, but not always, and never necessarily. 
They did not go together at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation; nor yet during the French Revolution. 
There, religious authority disappeared for the moment, but 
only to appear with accentuated centralization at the call 
of Napoleon. 

It is the redeeming feature of European militarism that 
it teaches respectful submission to authority and reverence 
for those entrusted with it. Great Britain and the United 
States stand apart from the other great powers in not pro- 
viding such a source of obedience to law, and requiring a 
resort to it. The British need it less than we, for they have 
a king who symbolizes authority, and whose elevation above 
all others is secured and fortified by the social traditions 
of a thousand years. It has led us to elect five Presidents 
of the United States because they had distinguished them- 
selves in military service, and so identified themselves with 
the flag that the honor due to that came naturally to them. 
England, on the other hand, has only once in her parlia- 
mentary history appointed one famous as a military com- 
mander prime minister, and the Duke of Wellington’s term 
of office as such lasted but a year. 

For us, then, whose easiest opportunity for the culture 
of personal reverence and respect for personal authority 
is given by service in the militia or the army of the United 
States, it is the more important to advance the dignity of 
high civil office. With no king to personify for a lifetime 
the sacredness of the State; no hereditary nobility or 
gentry; no State church; the hunger of human nature for 
something visible and authoritative to bow down before 
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exaggerates the position of a great general, and therefore 
needs direction towards those standing first in civil station. 
If they are educated men, they have so far forth the better 
title to respect, and they have the stronger appreciation of 
how much the show of that respect, as a social convention, 
does for the government they represent. 

The public men of our country to-day are not less worthy 
to receive such regard than were their predecessors in office. 
They have been schooled in a larger field. They deal with 
larger interests. In the first edition of “The American 
Commonwealth,” Mr. Bryce told us that those whom we 
called our statesmen were, as a rule, not types of the highest 
and strongest American manhood. Nor, he continued, is 
there much occasion in the United States for those classes 
of public men which are necessary in the great nations of 
Europe; for Europe needs, and the United States do not, 
those able to determine foreign and colonial policy, those 
who are apt at constructive work in social and economic 
reform, and those who can be efficient heads of departments. 
When, after twenty years, he came back here as ambassador 
from Great Britain, he found that all these needs of the old 
world had become needs of the new. 

Americans can no longer be content to trust themselves 
to the rule of parliamentary debaters and platform orators. 
They have come to face large questions of colonial govern- 
ment, and world politics; of substituting for the common 
law as to economic questions a statute law dealing with 
them from new points of view; of elevating Federal bureaus 
to Federal departments; and of multiplying each. There 
is occasion here, which thirty years ago did not exist, in a 
hundred directions, for careful study by thoughtful and 
well-read men. They cannot but see that we are, with the 
growing solidarity of the world, on the brink of a new social 
era. Its story is yet to be told. We cannot forecast it 
with any certainty. But it is to be an era of new politics, 
which must be accompanied and brought in by a new ethics. 
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The nature of political science has largely changed and 
broadened out during the last half-century. Its aim for- 
merly was to show how to fit the government of a people 
to the conditions of that people. It was something of local 
application. What it had of general principles was only 
important in determining the mode of such application. 
Then came the ocean cable, to bind the world together in 
point of time. The opening up of Africa followed, and 
the formation of the Congo Free State. Europe pushed 
beyond the fringe of civilization which in ten thousand years 
had hardly spread beyond the coast line, and marked off her 
new spheres of influence. England seized upon ancient 
Egypt. France laid her hands upon Algiers, Tunis, and 
then Morocco, to be followed by Italy reaching after Tripoli. 
Russia meanwhile has been creeping into China and Persia. 
Japan has entered the family of nations, and now holds her 
place among the great powers. The United States buy 
Alaska; construct an isthmian canal to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific; assume a protectorate over Cuba; reach into 
Asia and seize the Philippines. China and Turkey accept 
republican institutions. 

Political science must meet these new conditions. The 
world feels this. The court of international arbitration, 
now established at the Hague, is its first effort to deal with 
world politics from a world standpoint. But what prin- 
ciples shall this court apply? And what principles shall 
nations apply in their dealings with each other, which precede 
controversy or prevent it? 

President Hadley, in a thoughtful paper written towards 
the close of the last century, claimed for ethics the first place 
in political science. As political science expands, so must 
political ethics. There may be, and perhaps must be, as 
things go now, two kinds of ethics to be applied by the same 
science—national ethics and world ethics. The laws of any 
particular people must be limited and ruled by their own 
locally accepted standards of morals and conduct. The 
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laws governing the dealings of one people with other peoples 
must be those of universal obligation. Here may at last 
be yet realized the thought of stoic philosophy, that there 
is, could we only discern it, one law for all men and all things. 

The six Conferences held at the Hague during the last 
twenty years, two for the advancement and unification of 
Public International Law, and four for the advancement 
and unification of Private International Law, have brought 
the nations of the world closer together than ever before, 
in the bonds of common rules of legal procedure. “There 
shall not,” was Cicero’s prediction, “be one law at Rome, 
another at Athens; one now, another hereafter; but among 
all nations and in all time, there shall obtain a law one and 
the same.” Already jurists in several countries have pre- 
pared draft-codes, looking to such an end. The latest, 
covering over a thousand pages, combines the project of a 
world-law and a world-government, through an international 
legislative and judicial assembly. Jurists are pushing on 
in the development of theories faster and farther than the 
men in authority. But it is from private citizens that 
one always looks for the initiative in law reform and political 
progress. They propose and legislators select. The func- 
tion of selection is more important than that of suggestion, 
and the faculty of discrimination which it demands belongs 
especially to well-trained minds. Those who possess them 
will also be apt to have the courage to maintain against 
all comers a policy once deliberately chosen. The rapid 
extension, during recent years, of the principle of arbitra- 
tion between nations by standing treaties is due almost 
wholly to the labors of men of superior education in high 
office. 

What general canons of conduct, now, should be adopted 
by public men, whom education has lifted above the ordinary 
level of their fellow citizens? 

Such an one will be tolerant. He knows that there is 
good in everything. He will not be borne away by mean 
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suspicions. He will not hastily attribute bad motives to 
political opponents. He will not readily believe that they 
are defaulters, or conspirators to achieve some scheme of 
public plunder. He will not be apt to charge upon all the 
low views of honesty that, in every community, characterize 
a few. He will not be always blind to what is sound in 
business life and social principles, and eager only to discover 
that which is unsound and unclean. A dog has a remark- 
able sense of smell, but I never saw one smell a flower. He 
is interested in what is rank or foul. He runs with his nose 
to the ground. There are men who act, according to their 
powers and opportunities, much in the same way. There 
are such men in high official station. But rarely are they 
educated men. 

Tolerance has its limits. There are unsavory things that 
cannot safely be overlooked. Class self-interest is one, 
when it aims to serve itself at public cost, for which there 
will be no corresponding public benefit. One of the 
heaviest responsibilities of official life is the obligation to 
stand up against the pressure of powerful organizations to 
secure special favors and privileges by law. Such organiza- 
tions have great political influence; but it comes largely 
from the unfounded apprehensions of this or that party 
manager, who overestimates their ability to control nominat- 
ing conventions, or the votes which they can command on 
election day. The people will be found on the side of any 
public man who makes it clear to them that he has been 
fighting their battles, by opposing the struggle of a class 
to profit at their expense. 

Public officers in America act under a peculiar responsi- 
bility by reason of the universal absolutism of the courts. 
In no other country does the judiciary hold as important 
a place as in the United States, because here judges have 
—and under the protection of our institutions dare to exer- 
cise—the immense power of declaring statutes unconstitu- 
tional and therefore void. This prerogative belongs 
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equally to the judges of the States and the United States. 
Any State judge, from the highest to the lowest, can declare 
an Act of Congress unconstitutional and refuse to enforce 
it, in the same manner in which he could deal with a statute 
of the State, though subject to ultimate review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The bench must, 
therefore, as respects its higher positions, be filled by men 
having at least a fair legal education; and that, under 
modern conditions, calls for instruction in much that would 
once have been classed among what we have named “culture” 
subjects of study. 

But judges only pass upon the validity of statutes if 
they chance to be relied on as a ground of action or defense 
in some pending lawsuit. Many a statute stands for years 
without being thus questioned. Many of doubtful constitu- 
tionality are never attacked at all. The possibility that the 
validity of any and every statute may be some day challenged 
in court throws, however, a peculiar responsibility on the 
American legislator. He is himself under an obligation, 
as complete as that resting upon the judiciary, to advocate 
no measure which contravenes the Constitution. He must 
study every proposition for a new law with this in mind. 
He must study it also with relation to all its consequences. 

Particularly is this true of propositions to amend one of 
our American Constitutions. A written Constitution is an 
organic and harmonious entirety. Whether well-planned 
or ill-planned, it is planned as a whole, each part in respect 
to the other parts. It cannot, therefore, be substantially 
altered in any direction without risk of its being thrown 
out of balance. An unwritten Constitution, on the con- 
trary, while the fruit of ages, has grown up unsymmetrically 
and almost imperceptibly. To alter it is simply to continue 
this process. We Americans have a very different problem. 
Our constitutional amendments must, therefore, be more 
carefully considered, and with reference to their remote 
effects, so far as these can be anticipated by the most diligent 
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thought and reflection. Here is a task in the performance 
of which the man of superior education in a legislative body 
has a great advantage, particularly if he have that great 
quality of a statesman—activity of imagination. He can 
anticipate the action of the courts. He can stifle a wrong 
at its inception. 

It will be only by careful examination and painstaking 
inquiry. ‘The indirect consequences of any new piece of 
legislation are far more numerous and far more important 
than those which are direct. Only well-trained minds can 
anticipate many of them. And the highest education can 
never enable a man to forecast them all. In America one is 
quite sure that well-trained minds, sooner or later, will trace 
out these consequences. This falls to our judges. They 
will be quick to see how an alteration in one of the rules of 
law may affect the working of others, because this will tell in 
determining whether the new statute does or does not square 
with the constitutional guaranties of individual right. Often 
its effect will be found such as to produce a benefit to a few 
at the cost of injustice to the community. He who finds 
this out first, without waiting for some lawsuit to develop 
the wrong, has won a place among public benefactors. 
Still more of a benefactor is the member of a legislature 
who perceives the impracticability of some such proposi- 
tion, before it can take the shape of law, and sees to it that 
it is rejected. 

Such a task is not an easy one. The sponsors of the 
measure will be ready to defend it, and plausible reasons 
for adopting it will probably not be wanting. The objector 
has not the spur of any personal end to serve. He is likely 
to be a busy man, with little leisure. It is to such men that 
the duty of opposition particularly appeals. They can dis- 
charge it more rapidly and yet more effectively than any 
others. Their mental machinery works smoothly, and with- 
out friction. 

Am I calling for time and thought which outrun the 
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powers of most men, whether immersed in other business or 
not, in view of what the common routine of legislative work 
requires of all, and of the necessary duties of ordinary life? 
Taking on additional work of a new kind is often the best 
relief from doing that which regularly belongs to us. 
Indeed, is it not true that, when a man is found complaining 
of fatigue from overwork, it is almost always not because 
his load is too heavy to carry, but that his methods of work 
are wrong! The busiest man is the one who can best 
dispatch the most business in the least time. The busier 
the public man, the more readily and certainly can he push 
on to any end he has in view. The more readily also can 
he choose his ends, and reject ends proposed in selfishness 
or ignorance by others. He can penetrate shams at a 
glance. That is, in great part, the gift of nature, but edu- 
cation helps anyone to discern realities through pretenses. 

Measures are often brought forward which profess one 
purpose to achieve another. Educated men ought to set 
their faces against lies in the shape of laws. Law is a sacred 
thing. Human law should be as near to the laws of physical 
nature, that is, of God, in simplicity, directness, certainty, 
and singleness, as things of human make can be to things 
divine. 

One of our well-known religious newspapers said, in 1911, 
of the Federal corporation tax, in commenting on the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States affirming its 
validity: “The law was frankly passed as a means of secur- 
ing publicity and control rather than as an income bringer. 
It was intended to smooth the way to further legislation of 
supervision.” These statements are probably true; but 
their truth reflects on the standards of American morals. 
It is ethically indefensible to pass a law for one purpose, 
which professes quite another. It is using the highest power 
of sovereignty to serve false pretenses. It lowers the 
position of the sovereign power before the people. It tends 
to foster evasion of the laws and distrust of the lawgiver. 
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Has office, with all its burdens of such responsibilities, 
any true attractions for the educated man? To none has 
it more. Human happiness is to be busy over things, serv- 
ing a good end, that one likes to do, and can do well. To 
be able to render a public service in such a way is a high 
power, and carries a high pleasure. Education cannot alone 
create such competence, but it can always be of help in 
attaining it. It also aids one who may be in doubt whether 
to accept or decline a political nomination. It shows him 
the reasons on both sides. It makes clearer what there is 
in it to attract, and what there is in it to repel. It teaches 
that, in these respects, there is little change from one century 
to another. 

Public office is, in one aspect, as rewardful, and in another, 
as unrewardful to an educated American, as it ever has been, 
or as it ever will be. Alexander Hamilton wrote of it, near 
the close of the eighteenth century, that its acceptance was 
a pecuniary sacrifice to a successful man in professional life, 
which he could not long be warranted in making, because 
the opportunity of doing good was too small, on account 
of “the jealousy of power and the spirit of faction.” Power 
is no more the object of jealousy, and there is no stronger 
spirit of faction now than then. Indeed, one can hardly 
doubt that there is less. Washington was vilified in his day 
as coarsely as any of his successors have been. Party antag- 
onism, in New England at least, when Jefferson succeeded 
Adams, was far more bitter than it has been at any time 
during the last generation. The progress of world culture, 
the spread of altruism, the broadening of political perspec- 
tive consequent on modern facilities for international inter- 
course, all make for less asperity in political contests, as 
they make also for wider opportunities for public usefulness 
in official station. The whole earth is our lesson-book in 
politics, and he does the most who reads it best. The power 
of reading it with understanding, it is certain that intellectual 
training helps to give. This is the constant assurance that 
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sustains the educated man under the responsibilities of 
official station, and that should make him, were there no other 
reason, ready to assume them, if occasion offers. The 
heavier those responsibilities, the greater is, or should be, 
the attraction to assume them, for they will give more surely 
opportunities for public service. 

To the educated man, then, who has the public good at 
heart, there is something to a high degree inviting in a 
position of large political power. Such a place is not to 
be gained at a bound. It seldom can be, and never should 
be. Service in low station naturally comes before service 
in high station, and is the best preparation for it. The 
natural road to official usefulness and official distinction is 
to accept, or to seek, first, positions of service on party 
committees, or in the administration of local government, 
bringing no compensation except experience and the sense 
of duty done. The faithful and intelligent school visitor, 
or juror, or town committeeman, will not be overlooked by 
the men in his party, when they wish to nominate a strong 
candidate for some higher place. He will also get into that 
practical touch with men and affairs which is vitally necessary 
to supplement a college education. 

Other opportunities for mingling intimately with the 
people are necessarily incidental to holding any conspicuous 
public station. Whoever is in such a place, if he have in 
any degree at all the faculty of public speech, and few edu- 
cated men are wholly without it, is subject to constant calls 
to appear on the platform, or to take part in celebrations 
and festivities, of any and every kind. They furnish part 
of his opportunity for public service. The glamour of 
office excites interest in what he says and doubles its effect 
on the community. If he be a man of education, this makes 
him a man of better education. Naturally he will speak 
mainly of public affairs; and having to speak on them from 
a position which assumes more knowledge of their character 
and bearings than most men have, he is put on serious 
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inquiry. What he says may go far on the wings of the news- 
papers, and he must feel that it is spoken under circumstances 
that carry no light responsibility. 

The author of any production in the nature of a book or 
a speech, which involves previous investigations of fact or 
considerations of scientific principles, works to little purpose 
unless, while working, he has learned more than he has been 
able to tell. Whoever interests himself in political affairs, 
and gains a position of influence in the government of his 
State or country, whether it be influence in his party or 
in the actual administration of public functions, is certain 
soon to feel that he has entered a field where he is learning 
more than he can ever impart, and more of good. No man 
of letters can long occupy any conspicuous public station 
without finding that he has acquired a clearer vision of 
political theories. He has been enabled to test them in real 
transactions. He learns to discern better their vital prin- 
ciples, and so their probable consequences. He naturally 
inclines to study how measures of administration here com- 
pare with those of foreign countries, and he can hardly fail 
to find such study helpful and suggestive. 

If he have any taste for authorship in literature, he may 
find in these ways a substantial opportunity to better the 
plan of government in which he has a share. A bill for a 
statute, for example, may grow into a book. When Turgot 
was the intendant of a province, two Chinese students 
attracted his attention, who were about to return to their 
home after a period of study under French instructors. 
They sought his counsel, and he took the trouble to write 
them (in 1766) a letter “On the Formation and Distribution 
of Wealth,” which was the foundation of a treatise that 
soon took its place as one of the great works of the world 
that discuss the principles of political economy. Yet here 
lies a danger, also. The scholar in public life is under some 
temptation to give to the study of political institutions time 
which belongs to the ordinary routine of official service. 
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His main ambition must be to perform the necessary duties 
of his position well, from day to day. That comes first. 

The newspapers tell us that one who has been the Presi- 
dent of the United States said, not long ago, that the good 
of occupying that position was in the chance it gave to do 
some great thing. It would seem to me that a greater 
good was to be found in doing well the ordinary things with 
which it falls to the holder of that, as of any other office, 
to deal. Whether a public station be high or low, it has 
its appropriate work, which must be done, most of it out 
of sight and little understood by the private citizen, but 
none the less vital to the public interest. The educated man 
in public station, who does justice to his education, will 
never fail to recognize the equal moral value of every act, 
whether it seem great or small, that his office may require 
of him. 





BROWNING AS A DRAMATIST 
By Wituiam Lyon PHELPS 


ie requires no little hardihood to lift up one’s voice, even 
in the mildest and most deferential tone, in behalf of the 

dramas of Browning. One has the agreeable prospect 
of certain and immediate damnation. We have been 
informed, over and over again, that his plays are failures. 
Many critics dismiss them with a contemptuous epithet; 
others devote pages in a sincere and painstaking effort to 
prove their worthlessness. Why, one may perhaps be per- 
mitted to inquire, why all this pother? If they are dead, 
why not let them rest in peace, along with “Ion,” and other 
plays that strut and fret their hour upon the stage, and then 
are heard no more? There is neither pleasure nor much 
practical utility in mauling a corpse. There are really 
moments—I say it and instinctively dodge at the same 
instant—there are really moments when the noise of the 
resounding blows of attacking critics almost suggests to 
the humble observer that even they are not quite sure that 
life is entirely extinct. It might be both humane and 
reasonable to propose a moment’s truce, in order to examine 
the prone figure, merely to ascertain if the heart has ceased 
to beat; if that be the case—and we are constantly assured 
that it is—then the smiters, who are conscious of a high 
mission, can devote their righteous indignation and valuable 
time and energy to an object still on its feet. 

Of Browning’s nine plays, eight managed, somehow or 
other, to get themselves acted. The corpse, then, at all 
events, is not without mourners. Someone has quaintly 
remarked that it takes a man of talent to write a good play, 
and a man of genius to get one on the stage. But before 
proceeding to examine these dramas more closely, it may 
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not be impertinent to say a word about Browning’s first 
attempt in a quasi-dramatic form, “Paracelsus.” Although 
he not only refrained from calling this a play, but specifically 
stated that it was not a play and was never meant to be, 
many adverse critics have pilloried it as an example of 
Browning’s total incompetence for the stage. The intro- 
duction that appeared with the first edition (1835) is 
important as showing Browning’s intention in that poem, 
and it is unfortunate that he subsequently cancelled it. “I 
am anxious,” he said, “that the reader should not, at the 
very outset—mistaking my performance for one of a class 
with which it has nothing in common—judge it by principles 
on which it was never moulded, and subject it to a standard 
to which it was never meant to conform. I therefore antici- 
pate his discovery, that it is an attempt, probably more novel 
than happy, to reverse the method usually adopted by writers 
whose aim it is to set forth any phenomenon of the mind 
or the passions, by the operation of persons and events; and 
that, instead of having recourse to an external machinery of 
incidents to create and evolve the crisis I desire to produce, 
I have ventured to display somewhat minutely the mood 
itself in its rise and progress . . . I have endeavoured 
to write a poem, not a drama; the canons of the drama are 
well known, and I cannot but think that, inasmuch as they 
have immediate regard to stage representation, the peculiar 
advantages they hold out are really such only so long as 
the purpose for which they were at first instituted is kept 
in view. I do not very well understand what is called a 
Dramatic Poem, wherein all those restrictions only submitted 
to on account of compensating good in the original scheme 
are scrupulously retained, as though for some special fitness 
in themselves—and all new facilities placed at an author's 
disposal by the vehicle he selects, as pertinaciously rejected. 
It is certain, however, that a work like mine depends more 
immediately on the intelligence and sympathy of the reader 
for its success.” 
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This introduction is dated March 15, 1835; Browning was 
then twenty-two years old. Nothing could be more positive 
than the poet’s statement that “Paracelsus” is neither a 
stage play nor a book-drama, and it ought to silence adverse 
criticism on that score, though it has not done so, and 
probably will not. It is possible, though I think it has not 
been noticed, that the reason why he subsequently cancelled 
this introduction was because he felt that “Pippa Passes” 
and other “dramatic pieces” might appear to be specimens 
of “Dramatic Poems,” a class of literature to which “Para- 
celsus” does not belong, and which the introduction speci- 
fically condemns. Indeed, this may explain why Browning, 
in later editions of “Pippa Passes,’ added the sub-title, 
“A Drama,” which does not appear in the first edition. 
Another poem of Browning’s, which was no more intended 
for the stage than “Paracelsus,” has charmed many thou- 
sand people in the theatre within the last few years through 
the verse-drama by Josephine Preston Peabody, “The 
Piper.” But the idea of bringing the children back, which 
is so effective in her play, appeared for the first time in an 
amateur production. On the eighth of November, 1907, at 
San Francisco, there was presented by a Roman Catholic 
educational institution, the Sacred Heart College Dramatic 
Club, “The Pied Piper of Hamelin: A Musical Comedy in 
Three Acts. Based on Robert Browning’s Celebrated 
Poem of the Same Name.” The author of this comedy is 
Brother Leo, and the last paragraph of his introduction is 
particularly interesting, in view of the great success of the 
later play by Miss Peabody. ‘The most notable innovation 
perpetrated in this latest dramatic version of the ‘Pied Piper 
of Hamelin’ is the return of the children from their moun- 
tain prison. But what could the poor author do? For 
several weeks he has been cultivating the acquaintance of 
the charming little tots who impersonate the children of 
Hamelin, and each day he has come to like them more and 
more. To leave them to the mercy of the wizard of the 
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mountain would never, never do; so the only alternative was 
to allow the Piper’s heart to relent and suffer the children 
to troop back rejoicing in time for . . . the final curtain.” 

Tennyson, who wished to keep a department store of 
poetry, where the public might buy anything from a tiny 
lyric to an epic, attempted the drama late in life, and only 
after he had successfully conquered every other field of 
verse. Browning had a consuming ambition to write for the 
stage early in his career, and did not definitely abandon the 
task until middle age. His first play was “Strafford,” and 
it was written when he was twenty-four years old. In spite 
of beautiful passages and one or two impressive scenes, the 
play, taken as a whole, is exceedingly dull, utterly lacking 
in true dramatic movement, and difficult to read with any 
real pleasure. A strange feature of it is, that although writ- 
ten in response to Macready’s request, and with the under- 
standing that he was to play the title rdle, the best part is 
unquestionably Pym: he has altogether the most effective 
entrances, and commands the centre of the stage. The 
opening night was the first of May, 1887; the scenery and 
costumes were both cheap and bad; the rehearsals had been 
such a wretched mix-up that the young author was dis- 
gusted and anticipated only a total failure. Curiously 
enough, however, “Strafford” did not fail: on the con- 
trary, owing no doubt largely to the splendid acting by 
Macready and Helen Faucit, it was greeted with tremendous 
applause. The “Constitutional” for the second of May 
remarked: “Such a reception as was given to this play last 
night gives the lie to any twaddling assertion that there is 
no taste or no patronage left in England for the real 
drama... At every concluding act the house rang with 
plaudits.” After the second night, the same journal 
declared that “Strafford” was “by far the best tragedy that 
has been produced at this, or any other of our great thea- 
tres for many years.” After the fourth performance, the 
language of the critic includes the expression, “fervid 
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applause.” The playbill had the following statement: 
“The New Tragedy of StrarrorD, continuing to be received 
with the same marks of approbation as attended its first 
representation, will be repeated this evening and on Thurs- 
day next.” Then the actor who played Pym, got into a 
rumpus with the management, and receiving at the same 
time an engagement in America, abruptly withdrew from 
the cast, and there was no Thursday performance of 
“Strafford.” Still Edward Fitzball, who had a benefit on 
the thirtieth of May, and had a number of plays to choose 
from, selected “Strafford,” “the highly popular Historical 
Tragedy,” for the simple reason that it had been “uncom- 
monly well received.” There were of course some adverse 
critics, particularly the one in “John Bull,” who, however, 
praised certain portions of the play with enthusiasm, and 
added, “The very faults of the drama are proofs of talent.” 
It is interesting also to remember that “Strafford” was 
printed in 1837 at the expense of the publishers, the only 
work of Browning before 1846 that appeared without the 
support of the family purse. 

The announcement of “Strafford” did not mention the 
author: “Theatre Royal | Covent Garden | Never Acted | 
Mr. Macready | Respectfully Announces to his Friends & 
the Public, That his | Benefit | is fixed for | Monday, the 
Ist of May, 1837, | When will be Produced, for the First 
Time, a | New Historical Tragedy, | To be Called | 
Strafford” |. Then follows the cast. 

Before the end of 1840, Browning had written three more 
plays: “King Victor and King Charles,” “The Return of 
the Druses,” and “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” These were 
in succession offered to Macready; the first two he rejected, 
the last he reluctantly accepted. It is evident why he 
rejected “King Victor”—simply because of its worthless- 
ness. This drama was published in 1842, and is never read 
except by special students. It is free from obscurity, the 
language is clear and straightforward, and no one can have 
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any trouble in understanding it. But it fails, just as the 
Harvard professor found the student’s theme a failure: 
being asked to point out its faults, he remarked that the 
theme had no faults; it exhibited merely a total lack of merit. 
If all Browning’s plays were like “King Victor” they 
would never be defended nor attacked. Like the majority 
of books, they would be let alone. We must admit that 
“King Victor” is really dead: here we have indeed a corpse. 
The most rhapsodical worshippers of the poet forget to 
praise it, because they forget its existence; and the loudest 
and most strenuous of the adversaries do not attack it. It 
is amusing with what haste biographical and critical writers 
pass it by—‘but we must hasten on to a consideration of,” 
ete. It is generally mentioned furtively as “the second 
installment of ‘Bells and Pomegranates.’” I have no 
record of its appearance on the stage. It is not only desti- 
tute of dramatic force, there is not a single line that has 
any poetical fire. It exhibits much study, and no inspira- 
tion; and belongs to that enormous heap of deadwood to 
which every English poet, except Milton, has contributed. 
The case is quite different with “The Return of the 
Druses.” This drama, announced by the publisher in 1840 
with a subsequently discarded title, was finally published in 
January, 1843. Macready may have had other reasons for 
declining to mount it, but two seem plausible, and from his 
point of view, justifiable: there is no preponderating one- 
man part, and in order to produce the play effectively, every 
actor would have to be intelligent and consummate. We all 
know how depressing it is to witness even Shakespeare when 
he is played, as so often happens, by an indifferent company; 
the thick gloom that settles over the house, the forced laugh- 
ter, so much louder on the stage than in the auditorium, the 
virtuous but utterly bored faces of the spectators. They 
come to praise Shakespeare, and they see him buried. I 
slept sweetly through two acts of “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing,” and I have in vain tried to forget the inexpressible 
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tedium that presided over “Cymbeline.” There are only 
two motives which will in the future draw me to a Shakes- 
pearean professional performance: to see a play which I 
have never had the opportunity to see before—thus, in Ger- 
many, I have seen “Troilus and Cressida,” “Pericles,” and 
“Measure for Measure,” and though they were well acted, 
once is enough; or, to hear either a notable actor or a nota- 
ble company interpret one of his masterpieces. I am living 
in the hope and in the belief that some day I shall see a fine 
performance of “The Return of the Druses.” In tragedy, 
it has the greatest surprise plot that I know; the climax is 
so sudden, so tremendous, so overwhelming, that the first 
time I read it remains a vivid mental experience. The play 
fairly quivers with dramatic intensity; and adequately 
mounted and acted, the effect would be correspondingly 
impressive. How splendidly Irving could have given it, 
and what an excellent Djabal he would have been! The 
drama was produced on the sixth and seventh of May, 1903, 
at Boston, under the direction of Miss Charlotte Porter; 
with the exception of one professional, the persons in the 
cast were amateurs. The performance was successful, and 
made a deep impression on the audience. Some time before 
this, so hard-headed and accomplished a critic as Mr. 
Norman Hapgood expressed a fervent faith in the fitness of 
this play for the stage. 

The fact that so independent a dramatist as Browning 
adhered to the unities in this and other of his plays does not 
of course indicate any theoretical preference: his method in 
the dramatic monologues was to select a crisis, and he fol- 
lowed the same method, and for the same reason, in some of 
his dramas. 

After Macready had rejected the two plays that Brown- 
ing submitted to him, he received a letter from the poet, who 
had written “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” in a few days. 
““The luck of the third adventure’ is proverbial. I have 
written a spick and span new Tragedy . . . and will send 
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it to you if you care to be bothered so far. There is action 
in it, drabbing, stabbing, et autres gentillesses—who knows 
but the Gods may make me good even yet?” This letter, as 
Mr. Griffin has shown, was written before the end of 1840; 
the play was finally accepted by Macready late in 1841, and 
first acted not by him, but under his mismanagement, on the 
eleventh of February, 1843. To have the play acted at 
Macready’s theatre without Macready was to court failure; 
yet the first night was a success, and the subsequent early 
withdrawal of the drama from the boards was due to reasons 
external to and apart from the actual merits or demerits of 
the piece. From first to last, Browning’s attitude towards 
Macready, while lacking in diplomacy, was in every way 
absolutely honorable and absolutely proper; his sole mis- 
take lay in taking Macready’s words at their face value, 
instead of seeing another meaning behind them. Had Mac- 
ready spoken frankly and sincerely to Browning, there 
would have been no difficulties, and no interruption of their 
friendship. I am inclined to agree with Professor Thorn- 
dike, who thinks that the quarrel between Macready and 
Browning was one of the most unfortunate things that hap- 
pened to English drama in the nineteenth century. Brown- 
ing was still a very young man; he certainly had in him the 
potential ability to write acting plays; with Macready’s 
steady counsel and assistance, the greatest dramatic poet 
of the day and the greatest actor would have made a combi- 
nation that might have produced many permanent results. 
At any rate, not only has “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon”’ sur- 
vived all the other new plays that were tried by Macready in 
1842-1843, but all things considered, it had even better suc- 
cess at the time than the others. 

There were differences of opinion then, as there are now, 
as to the literary and dramatic value of Browning’s drama. 
It has never lacked friends and admirers, and it never will. 
Forster handed the manuscript of the play to Dickens, and 
on the twenty-fifth of November, 1842, Dickens wrote to 
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Forster: “Browning’s play has thrown me into a perfect 
passion of sorrow. ‘To say that there is anything in its sub- 
ject save what is lovely, true, deeply affecting, full of the 
best emotion, the most earnest feeling, and the most true 
and tender source of interest, is to say that there is no light 
in the sun, and no heat in the blood. It is full of genius, 
natural and great thoughts, profound and yet simple and 
beautiful in its vigour . . . And I swear it is a tragedy 
that MUST be played: and must be played, moreover, by 
Macready . . . And if you tell Browning that I have 
seen it, tell him that I believe from my soul there is no 
man living (and not many dead) who could produce such 
a work.” 

Think of the immense delight and encouragement such a 
letter at that time would have given Browning! But Fors- 
ter never mentioned the letter to him, and the poet first read 
it in 1873. 

“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” is a romantic tragedy, in 
which we find the hot and all but uncontrollable passion of 
youth. It is amusing to read the adverse criticism of cold 
and mature judges, who complain that the actions of Mil- 
dred and Mertoun are contrary to the course dictated by 
reason. If it be true that passion, especially in the young, 
never gets the better of reason, then this drama is untrue to 
life. Matthew Arnold disliked the love letters of Keats, 
because he thought their language exaggerated, unreason- 
able; now what is our opinion of a youth whose love letters 
are sensible and reasonable? 

In 1867, Horace Greeley wrote: “Of Robert Browning 
the reading public knows too little; it shall yet know more. 
Even in England, I found few whose delight in him equalled 
my own; and I fairly startled judicious friends by insisting 
that he is not inferior, on the whole, to Tennyson.” He 
went on to say of “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” that it “is 
one of the purest, sweetest, most affecting dramatic poems 
in our literature; the action hastens to its catastrophe as 
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resistlessly as, and more naturally than, that of ‘Hamlet’ 
or ‘Macbeth’.” 

Not only has “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” survived other 
contemporary English plays as literature, it has survived 
them all on the stage. And it is my belief that it will event- 
ually survive on the stage those once popular plays that 
preceded it, “Richelieu,” “The Lady of Lyons,” and 
“Money.” When these three are now revived, they are not 
taken very seriously; for the simple reason that Browning’s 
play is literature, and these are rhetoric. 

Fortunately, if it should really be proved that “A Blot” 
was (on its merits) a failure in 1843, and no one has satis- 
factorily proved it yet, we have had later opportunities to 
judge of its stage possibilities— a rather curious thing if 
the play be really dead. During the Eighties, the eminent 
American actor, Lawrence Barrett, most successfully pro- 
duced it, and kept it in his repertory. A silly prejudice 
prevented my seeing his performance in New Haven. 

When I was an undergraduate, I had that intense dis- 
like for Browning’s poetry so universally and probably 
eternally characteristic of undergraduates, who have read 
only a very little of his work. The easiest thing in the world 
for young students and young people generally is to enjoy 
and to admire Tennyson; they take to him as naturally as 
humming-birds to flowers. He is so melodious, so pictorial, 
so sentimental, and so transparently clear, that no mental 
preparation is necessary; the teacher introduces the class to 
Tennyson, and the students read him with enthusiasm. I 
am speaking from years of experience in front of and behind 
the professor’s desk. Far otherwise is the case with Brown- 
ing. The first taste of him is generally so strange, the effort 
to enjoy him intelligently is so great, that the majority of 
undergraduates find him early in the course distinctly 
unpalatable; it is only after constant reading and serious 
thinking that a certain proportion then become so devoted 
to his poems—as poems, not as puzzles—that they keep on 
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reading him for pleasure long after the practical necessity 
for doing so has ceased. I was myself no exception to this 
general rule. When I was an undergraduate, nothing dis- 
gusted me more than to hear Browning’s poetry praised as 
poetry. In my crude stupidity and ignorance, I insisted 
that he might be a profound philosopher, but that to rank 
him with Tennyson as a poet was blasphemy. I continued 
in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity until after 
I was graduated; and the thing that brought me into the 
light then was no book about Browning, no exhortation, but 
simply a knowledge of his work. Now it was during my 
darkness that Lawrence Barrett announced his forthcoming 
appearance at the Hyperion Theatre in “Julius Cesar.” 
I bought a ticket, and looked forward to the evening with 
high anticipations. Then, to my disgust, a petition was 
circulated and sent to the actor, requesting that he substi- 
tute “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” for Shakespeare’s play. 
This petition, among other names, was signed by Professor 
Beers, for whose intelligence in other matters I had great 
respect. Mr. Barrett immediately consented, and “A Blot” 
was produced with success. But I boycotted the show. I 
thought things had come to a pretty pass when these absurd 
Browningites shoved Shakespeare aside to make way for 
their false prophet, and so far as I could, I made my youth- 
ful individual protest. How many times since then have I 
regretted my stupidity! 

In the spring of 1905, at the Hudson Theatre in New 
York, Mrs. Le Moyne gave a performance of a “A Blot 
in the ’Scutcheon.” It was intended that there should be 
but one presentation, the proceeds to be devoted to charity. 
About $3,500 was the sum realized, and the play was so 
successful that it was repeated a good many times, and then 
taken on the road. The house was crowded, and if intense 
stillness and rapt attention be any criterion of sustained 
interest, the performance was interesting. Despite the fact 
that I had witnessed some years before an immensely suc- 
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cessful performance of another play by Browning, my head 
was so full of the constant and all but universal critical 
opinion that Browning had never been and never could be 
successfully produced on the stage, that I went expecting to 
see little more than a literary curiosity. Every actor in the 
cast except the man who played Mertoun was admirable; 
the intelligence shown in the interpretations and the clear 
excellence of the elocution were such as one seldom finds 
on the American stage. But this was not all. I know of 
no way to judge of the success of a play except by the 
impression it produces: does it, or does it not profoundly 
affect the spectator? In the first scene in Mildred’s cham- 
ber, I suddenly found, to my surprise, that I was crying; 
real tears were running down my cheeks. I have no great 
mind to cry in private, and I particularly dislike crying in 
public. In vain I tried to control myself. It seemed so 
absurd that I should be shaken by the work of a man 
who knew nothing about the technique of the stage; whose 
plays were all failures, and deserved to be; and particularly 
to be so overcome by a play which the critics insist is a tissue 
of absurdities. But somehow at that moment the drama 
seemed too big, too impressive, too affecting, to be negated 
either by the voice of reason or the voice of authority. 
When the curtain fell I earnestly hoped no one had observed 
my emotion; no one had, for all my neighbors were engaged 
in removing traces of their own tears. After I got out on 
Broadway and thought about the play “in cold blood,” of 
course I felt more composed. And yet, though I knew 
better, having been thoroughly informed beforehand that 
this drama was a failure, I somehow could not entirely 
repress the growing conviction that Browning was not only 
a great poet, but a great dramatist; and this conviction was 
based, not on what any friend or enemy said about him, but 
(foolishly enough, no doubt) simply on my own feelings 
as a spectator. 

Mr. Henry B. Harris, the sagacious manager of the 
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Hudson Theatre, was so impressed by the success of “A 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” that two years later he announced 
a revival of the play with a new production of “Colombe’s 
Birthday.” Miss Grace Elliston had made such a conspicu- 
ous triumph in the role of Mildred that it led to her engage- 
ment in popular contemporary plays. I have never seen 
a performance of “Colombe’s Birthday,” which was acted 
in London in 1858 by Helen Faucit, and which has been 
occasionally revived since. I do not share the enthusiasm 
for this drama that so many of the poet’s admirers have—it 
leaves me cold; but it is possible that my opinion would be 
changed if I saw it on the stage. For I find that one can- 
not be absolutely sure that Browning is no dramatist 
without ever having seen him well acted. 

In 1846, with the publication of “Luria” and “A Soul’s 
Tragedy,” Browning took farewell “for the present” of 
dramatic poetry; but he subsequently wrote one of his best 
poems in the dramatic form. “A Soul’s Tragedy” has been 
played at various times by dramatic societies; but Browning 
never made any attempt to have it produced. It is curious 
that so many intelligent critics are divided as to the mean- 
ing of the chief incident in the play—the moment when 
Chiappino theatrically announces that he will take Luitolfo’s 
place and die for him. It is often asserted that Chiappino 
then foresaw the verdict of the mob. This seems to me not 
only absurd in itself, but if it were true, the whole power and 
significance of the play would be lost, for there would be no 
tragedy. The first act is called the Poetry of Chiappino’s 
life, the second the Prose. The tragedy lies in the fact 
that he was capable of rising to the loftiest heights of 
moral grandeur and self-sacrifice, and for once really did 
so; then came the temptation, and he was damned. The 
temptation was to him most alluring—it was the invitation 
to make a speech. The old distinction between Tragedy 
and Comedy was death and life: “Cymbeline” is a Trag- 
edy, and “Measure for Measure” a comedy. But Browning 
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has been careful to spare the life even of the Provost; 
for this is a soul’s tragedy—and he intimates that life may 
be a greater tragedy than death. The life of Chiappino 
after his unmasking by that wonderful envoy Ogniben, one 
of the most brilliant of all Browning’s diplomatic ecclesias- 
tics, is a much more lamentable spectacle than the sacrificial 
death of Luria. Death was the only way Luria could prove 
his sincerity. This latter poem, assuredly more poetic than 
dramatic, is interesting as having inspired a scene in 
Maeterlinck’s famous play “Monna Vanna” (1902). It was 
my good fortune to be the first to discover this, and then to 
prove it by Maeterlinck’s own words, whose enthusiasm for 
Browning is extraordinary. The only American stage 
performance of “Luria” that I know of, was given at 
Hartford, on the twentieth of April, 1906, by members of 
the church of the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. The play was 
presented under the direction of the Rev. Philip C. Walcott, 
who took the role of Luria. 

Mrs. Le Moyne produced “Pippa Passes” at the Majes- 
tic Theatre, New York, on the twelfth of November, 1906. 
This seemed in advance to be a desperate undertaking, one 
that could not possibly succeed. Yet, measured by box- 
office receipts, its success was so great and the demand so 
continuous that it was repeated many times. Most of the 
newspaper critics condemned it, and of course they were 
right; “Pippa” is not a “well made play,” and is certainly 
lacking in interest for the average Broadway theatre-goer. 
Still, it drew sufficiently to keep it on the boards for a longer 
time than anyone expected. In this performance, the Luigi 
scene was omitted; Miss Mabel Taliaferro played the open- 
ing and closing Pippa soliloquies with extraordinary grace 
and charm; but the great scene of passion between Ottima 
and Sebald, which I had thought would be the best thing 
in the play— and which, three years later, in England, was 
the only scene that “got across”—was a flat failure. The 
lines were beautifully spoken by Mrs. Le Moyne, whose elo- 
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cution on the stage I have never heard surpassed; but she 
and Mr. Beach were woefully miscast. On the other hand, 
the act in Monsignor’s apartments was thrilling, and held 
the breathless attention of the entire house. I had antici- 
pated little from this, but I received an impression that can- 
not fade. Mr. Metcalfe, writing in “Life,” called the 
whole production a “notable performance,” and said the 
achievement reflected great credit on everyone concerned. 
“New York audiences, accustomed only to conventional 
dramatic forms, might wonder what it was all about, but to 
anyone with the slightest poetic instinct it was a great pleas- 
ure to the mind, the eye, and the ear. It is many a long 
day since any dramatic work has been given on a New York 
stage with such perfect diction throughout. It sufficed to 
clear Robert Browning in this instance from the obscurity 
with which it has long been the custom to charge him both in 
jest and earnest.” The play was managed and staged by 
Henry Miller, and it was one of the most noteworthy events 
in his admirable and honorable career as an actor-manager. 
In October, 1909, a curious and most unexpected popu- 
larization of “Pippa Passes” took place, by means of which 
Browning’s dramatic story was brought before the eyes of 
many thousands of the “common people.” The kinetosco- 
pic theatre, an institution that is making all the regular 
theatre managers sit up nights, and the great influence 
of which is beginning to be felt in every city in the world, 
selected “Pippa Passes.” The “New York Times” 
remarked: “ ‘Pippa Passes’ is being given in the nickelo- 
deons and Browning is being presented to the average 
motion picture audience, which has received it with applause 
and is asking for more. .. . The contrast between the 
‘tired business man’ at a roof garden and the sweatshop 
worker applauding Pippa is certainly striking . . . Not 
only the nickelodeons of New York but those of many less 
pretentious cities and towns are demanding Browning.” 
In 1853, while in temporary residence at Bagni di Lucca, 
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Browning wrote “Ina Balcony.” It was at first included 
among the fifty poems of “Men and Women,” published in 
1855; then removed from the list, and printed among the 
“dramas”; and in the final edition, it appears as a separate 
poem among the complete works. The extraordinary skill 
of Browning in developing character through dialogue, and 
in illuminating the entire past history of the persons without 
any description, is here brilliantly displayed. Compare the 
absence of stage descriptions and biographical tags with the 
prefatory matter of Bernard Shaw! Browning gives abso- 
lutely nothing but the title and the names of the characters; 
no date, no place, no comment, and no introduction. Every- 
thing comes out in the dialogue, which is all poetry and pas- 
sion. On the twenty-sixth of October, 1900, Mrs. Le Moyne 
produced this play at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. She 
impersonated the Queen, Otis Skinner Norbert, and Eleanor 
Robson Constance. With no opportunity for scenery or 
stage effects, with no “action,” the performance was a mag- 
nificent success. I have seldom witnessed such excitement 
as the audience released at the fall of the curtain. All three 
actors were recalled ten times. The “Sun,” “Times,” and 
“Herald,” were enthusiastic. The only dissenting voice 
was that of William Winter. Encouraged by this over- 
whelming triumph, the play was taken on the road, and 
performed successfully in many American cities clear into 
the summer season. When it was produced at Boston on 
the ninth of May, 1901, the “Boston Herald,” whose critic 
was evidently amazed at the success of the piece, said, “It 
is difficult to know just what to say of . . . ‘Ina Balcony.’ 
It is hardly more than a fragment of a play, almost entirely 
lacking in motion, and yet it is of the most intense dramatic 
interest. As interpreted by the three artists . . . it was 
given practically an ideal production.” I had the pleasure 
of hearing it again at the Hyperion Theatre, New Haven, 
on the fifth of June, 1901. 

It was this performance and that of “A Blot in the 
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’Scutcheon” that were the means of my conversion. I used 
to believe, long after I had come to read Browning with 
enjoyment, that his plays were utterly unfitted for the stage, 
simply because everybody told me so. But now I suspect 
that two factors only are necessary for the stage success of 
his best dramas—intelligence on the stage and intelligence 
in the audience. People naturally differ as to what they 
find interesting and what they find dull. But I cannot 
honestly maintain that Browning is a failure on the stage, 
for the simple reason that I have seen three of his plays 
acted by professionals, and they were successful. 

To answer the question in the first paragraph of this arti- 
cle—is he dead?—-we may agree that “Strafford” and 
“King Victor” now show no signs of life. But other of 
his plays, whatever they are, are not yet dead. When we 
say that Shakespeare still holds the English stage, do we 
mean all his plays? do we mean half of them? Now 
Browning is not nearly so great a dramatist as Shakespeare 
is in his masterpieces; but at this moment I can think of not 
a single English tragedy in verse that has appeared since the 
Elizabethan theatres were closed in 1642, that is so great 
as “Ina Balcony” or “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” We are 
all agreed also that in general Browning’s highest achieve- 
ments are not in the stage play, but in the dramatic mono- 
logue. To attempt to prove this, is to prove that two and 
two make four. But even as a dramatist he is still alive, 
though loudly proclaimed to be dead. His plays will con- 
tinue to appear at intervals on the stage, an unwelcome guest 
to those who think he is as safe as Banquo. The violent 
attacks upon his skill as a playwright are amusing—Jjust as 
any enthusiasm for Browning always seems amusing to his 
adversaries. Thus we obtain from each other much inno- 
cent delight. 
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FRENCH SYMBOLISM 
By CuHarwes C. CLARKE 


HE recent election of Monsieur Henri de Régnier to 
the French Academy is interesting as an admission at 
last of the claims of the poetic group known as Symbol- 

ists, or, from their activity during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the Fin de Siécle school. It is a victory 
for Symbolism inasmuch as de Régnier is, and has been 
for many years, the acknowledged head of the movement. 
On the other hand, along with the victory goes a defeat for 
the exponents of the Vers libre, because the new “immortal” 
long ago abandoned experiments with metre, and writes the 
chiselled verse which he took from his early association with 
the last Parnassians, before Mallarmé became his master 
and to some degree his model. The significance of the vic- 
tory is diminished, too, by the fact that de Régnier’s liter- 
ary output has not been confined to poetry. His novels, if 
tales full of “atmosphere,” but almost without action, can be 
so denominated, have had marked success; and his dramatic 
criticisms in the “Journal des Débats,” where he took the 
place lately occupied by Faguet, have brought him to the 
knowledge of all theatre-loving France. 

It may be doubted whether Henri de Régnier, considered 
exclusively upon his merit as a poet, could have won the 
position now accorded him by a vote that seems to have the 
approval of the reading French public. His verse is pen- 
sively personal, subtle in its thought, and elusive in its music. 
Above all it is symbolistic and indirect in its appeal; and 
however Symbolism may affect a specially developed taste, 
it certainly has not become the recognized form of French 
poetry. It has not spoken a language which, like that of 
Béranger, is used by the people, nor which, like that of the 
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Romantic school, is admired by them. While accepting 
de Régnier as proof of a modified success, it seems possible 
to show that the Fin de Siécle movement in general has been 
a failure. 

The nineteenth century is not only the greatest in French 
lyric poetry, surpassing all others no matter how fecund, no 
matter how magnificent, but it presents in this branch of 
literature a close analogy to the eighteenth in matters of 
government. Beginning in utter submission to the stand- 
ards of the reign of Louis the Great, it ran through a poetic 
development which ended in anarchy. The last phase of this 
evolution is no less interesting than the first, and no less 
serious in its intention. Symbolisme and the Vers libre are 
important phenomena in this series, which began in 1830 with 
something like a Renaissance, and in 1880 was turning into 
a Revolution. 

In spite of Emerson’s “France where poet never grew,” 
and William Watson’s contemptuous “Froth and flotsam of 
the Seine . . . your Hugo-flare against the night,” the ver- 
dict of the world is that in the last century Lamartine, Mus- 
set, and Hugo made the poetry of France worthy of the 
rest of her literature and art. Was the final scene, known 
as the Fin de Siécle movement, merely fantastic fooling? If 
we of alien speech find nothing in it, let us recall Tennyson’s 
words: “Poetry is like shot silk with many glancing colors 

. . every reader must find his own interpretation according 
to his ability and according to his sympathy with the poet.” 
Let us assume that there is serious purpose in Symbolisme, 
and that the attempt to overturn a fundamental metric orga- 
nization, deemed inherent in the French language and 
accepted by its versifiers from Ronsard down, has importance 
enough to deserve investigation and classification. 

The movement which succeeded Parnassianism and Par- 
nassian impersonality has been called decadent. It was not 
that, but quite the opposite, a new creed—the extreme 
expression of individualism both in thought and in form. 
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This Symbolist manifestation was the Revolution in poetry. 
The license of Fin de Siécle versification was the poetic 
counterpart of the riot of individualism that had its first vast 
assertion in the storming of the Bastille. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the overturning of the 
beliefs of the French people which culminated in the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 must have had an echo in its art. We know that 
it had. But we must seek that reverberation, in poetry, 
after a longer interval of time than might seem probable. 
The events of the last decade of the eighteenth century had 
discouraged poets or stifled their voices. If André Chénier 
had made a beginning in a new way, he quickly turned to 
pamphlet writing and soon went to the scaffold. His manu- 
script poems lay unknown, and his influence was delayed till 
after 1820, when the lyric, that is, the personal, note in poetry 
was beginning to sound. The turmoil of Napoleonic strug- 
gles, Bonaparte’s own attitude, and the attempt of imperial- 
ism to reinstate old literary standards had combined to abet 
the Revolution in suppressing the poets, and it was not until 
France, under external pressure, had gone back to monarchy 
that the dominant tone of 1789 was heard in poetry, and 
the young generation embraced Romanticism. What this 
Romanticism was, there is no need to repeat. It did not 
originate in France, but the men of 1830 gave their own 
stamp to it. Symbolism, too, may be from beyond the fron- 
tier, but there is a distinctly French kind, made by men whom 
we may style of 1880; and this Symbolism appears to be but 
Romanticism developed and carried to that undesirable 
extreme, the “logical conclusion.” 

As one looks back now, Romanticist poetry was very mod- 
est in its innovations, almost conservative, and hardly worth 
the uproar that greeted Hugo’s “Hernani” and his preface 
to “Cromwell.” The wonder is that so little departure from 
old models was made, but the truth is that nothing adopted 
by Hugo and his school was quite without an instance in 
earlier French verse. What these men did was not done to 
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the root of the tree. It was not what might have been 
expected from a nation radical enough to have tried in 1789 
to abolish its own traditions, both civil and religious. Why 
was this?’ Is France more conservative in art than in other 
things, or was it that events within and without had turned 
back the hands of the political and social clock, and that 
when Romanticism came, art was not so revolutionary as it 
would have been could art have existed in the Revolution! 

The history of the nineteenth century in France is the 
struggle of a people to return to ideals from which natural 
reaction or outside compulsion had divorced it. With the 
establishment of the present Republic, the saner heir or 
assign of the First Republic, the French have been engaged, 
in state and church, with the problem of giving continuance 
to policies which Sans-Culottism had pressed too hotly and 
carried too far. It is not surprising, then, to find an aria- 
logue in letters, and to see Romantic poetry, which had 
waned under Positivism and the Second Empire, start up 
anew with greater freedom of form and expression during 
the first years of this Republic of 1871. Here, in this 
reassertion of liberté and égalité, was new hope for individ- 
ualism of every sort, and poetry was to find emancipation 
and free utterance. 

The program involved two principles which had not been 
without foreshadowings. The Symbolistes were not the dis- 
coverers of the symbol, any more than the Naturalistes were 
the discoverers of the natural, but they put the symbol into 
a position it seems not to have occupied before on French 
territory. They tried to make it dominate the idea. Hence 
the incomprehensibility of much of their art, in which there 
is evocation of such feeling or imagery as words may evoke, 
but really nothing to comprehend. 

In the second place, their Verslibrisme, in its extreme 
manifestations, abandons the accepted metric. Again, there 
was nothing new in recognizing tonic accent or stress as a 
factor in French verse; but to make it the basis of the music, 
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regardless of length of lines and the arrangement of rhymes, 
was a violent proceeding. These two departures from poetic 
custom could not meet with more than temporary favor. 

French poetry has always been charged with having too 
much rhetoric, too much direct expression, too little of the 
soul of things, and too much of their exteriority. A posi- 
tivist influence made the work of the Parnasse seem, even to 
the French, the extreme expression of clearness and mate- 
riality with the minimum of soul. And the revolt was pri- 
marily against the procedure of the Parnasse. Symbolism 
proposed to impregnate poetry with mystery and vagueness, 
which is equivalent to saying with something Northern, 
Scandinavian, Slavic, or even Germanic, something foreign 
to the Gallic genius. In so far as Symbolists have a central 
idea and aim,—for they never were really a school, individu- 
alism being the essence of their program,—they set out to 
take away the reproach of a lack of spirituality from the 
poetry of modern France. The limitations of this poetry 
are acknowledged by one of its most appreciative critics, 
W. J. Robertson, to whom we owe that admirable “Century 
of French Verse.” 

While maintaining that in “their own sphere of art the 
French poets are supreme,” that “they may claim a place 
by themselves as masters of purely intellectual expression,” 
he admits that “in the lack of power to transform common 
words by the light of imagination they have often failed to 
reach the height to which English poetry has easily attained 
owing to the fluctuant largeness of our English speech.” 
“On the other hand, Symbolism,” says Mr. Arthur Symonds, 
“is all an attempt to spiritualize literature, to evade the 
old bondage of rhetoric, the old bondage of exteriority. 
Description is banished that beautiful things may be evoked 
magically. ... Mystery is no longer feared, as the great 
mystery in which we are islanded was feared by those to 
whom that unknown sea was only a great void. ... Here, 
then, in this revolt against exteriority, against rhetoric, 
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against a materialistic tradition; in this endeavor to disen- 
gage the ultimate essence, the soul of whatever exists and can 
be realized by the consciousness; in this dutiful waiting upon 
every symbol by which the soul of things can be made visible; 
literature, bowed down by so many burdens, may at last 
attain liberty and its authentic speech.” 

This declaration is extended by another adherent of the 
movement, André Beaunier in “La Poésie Nouvelle.” 
Speaking of the difference between the poet of primitive 
times and his brother of to-day, he says: “The first expressed 
spontaneously his vision of things impregnated with mystery, 
while the second must react against the general doctrine of 
a humanity too well accustomed to the daily spectacle of 
appearances to seize the wonder of it. The primitive poet 
felt himself in perpetual contact with the superhuman, while 
he of to-day is obliged to protest against the opinion of this 
time, that all things are quite natural. ... So the task 
of the Symbolist is, in some way, to reconstitute in the mod- 
ern mind a lost faculty,—the sense of the mysterious. For 
this he must rouse the public from its inveterate habits, he 
must trouble and disconcert it. The new poet is accused of 
wishing to ‘astonish the reader.’ Certainly, it is indispensa- 
ble that he astonish the reader in order to fill him with won- 
der. Words were worn threadbare, he had to rejuvenate 
them, to restore their expressive power. The phrases were 
known by heart, he had to renew them, and for this there 
was need of the boldest artifices of syntax.” 

In the hope, then, of regaining the power of the mysteri- 
ous, the Symbolist attempt has been to manifest what is 
spiritually to be conceived only by the poetic nature, and 
that rather by something akin to music than to the art which 
appeals to the eye. It is an effort to replace statement by 
the dreamy suggestiveness of the best Northern or German 
lyrics. 

How has the problem been attacked? First of all, the 
symbol, a thing as ancient as language, has been made the 
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centre and the essential of the method. The Symbolist finds 
in the aspects of nature about us states of soul which resem- 
ble and command our own. Baudelaire, before the formula- 
tion of Symbolism, felt and expressed these obscure 
sympathies: 

La nature est un temple ot de vivants piliers 

Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 


L’homme y passe 4a travers des foréts de symboles 
Qui l’observent avec des regards familiers. 


Now, as two travellers may look on the same landscape 
with widely different appreciations of its suggestion, yet both 
feel and respond to its evocation, so readers may draw dif- 
ferent emotional meanings from a Symbolist poem. The 
poet does not pretend to dictate exactly what emotion shall 
proceed from the lines which he has written presumably 
under the spur of some feeling of his own. M. Vigie- 
Lococgq, in “La Poésie Contemporaine” (1896), undertakes 
to show this by using certain verses of Verhaeren’s, 
beginning, 

Parmi ]’étang d’or sombre 
Et les nénuphars blancs, 


Un vol passant de hérons lents 
Laisse tomber des ombres. 


The whole poem merely tells us that these shadows open and 
close like great mantles in the water, giving an ill-defined 
image of the passing of birds with oar-like, moving wings. 
A fisherman with thoughtful gravity spreads his nets to 
take the shadows, never seeing that the reality is above him in 
the air and the light, and that what he seeks in the water 
and the ooze is high, free, and intangible. 

One person’s interpretation of the really beautifully poetic 
language in which Verhaeren presents this picture, is this: 
We are all this poor man; with lowered head we cast our nets 
into the mud and shame which are hidden by the false gold 
of hypocritical life, and we hope to take from the meshes 
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honors, fortune, or love. But the ideal we seek hovers above 
us and we never see it, for we fix our eyes on the ground. 
We shall never seize it, for it is not of this world. The slow- 
flying herons pass on and on, their shadows glide over the 
mirror surface in which each one of us sees but the reflection 
of himself and of things, while man continues to nurse his 
illusions and to wait for what he is never to attain. But the 
poem is open to other translations, as Professor Kastner 
suggests: It may be the plaint of a lover deceived, the long- 
ing of a Don Juan who hopes to find the reality of beauty,— 
the soul, not the body he clasps. It may refer to any human 
aspiration. 

There are more comprehensible poems by Symbolists than 
the one cited, and there are many others far less so. Sym- 
bolism has not refused to make use of the old poetic themes, 
and when the symbolism is an adjunct and suggests the 
mood, with the art of a song of Shelley, the effect is charm- 
ing, as in Verlaine: 

Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 

De |’Automne 
Blessent mon coeur 

D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


But there is an inherent difficulty in the Symbolist plan. 
Words cannot be used regardless of their meanings and with 
entire reference to their associations or symbolic quality, as 
sounds are used in music. Painting and sculpture express 
forms as well as moods, and words must express ideas, no 
matter how much feeling they may evoke nor how much 
music they may make. Of course the word has its association. 
And the association is not only admitted and made use of in 
poetry; it makes poetry what it is. The Symbolists, how- 
ever, put this property foremost. To show their view-point, 
they quote this sentence, written once by Jean Moréas: 
“The essential character of the Symbolist art consists in 
38 
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never going as far as the conception of the idea in itself.” 
This seems to mean that the expression of the idea and the 
idea itself are of no importance, provided that the mysterious 
evocation of the words be obtained. 

This could be successful only on condition that words no 
longer mean what they mean, but awaken sentiments, sen- 
sations, and ideas, subtly and superhumanly tenuous, by the 
sound of their syllables and the tone or color of their letters. 
But even among those delicate souls to which in their refine- 
ment the theory was acceptable, there was lack of mutual 
comprehension, because no glossary of symbols could exist. 
The famous sonnet by Rimbaud, which asserts that 


A is black, E white, I red, U green, O blue, 


may have been taken seriously by the anomalous being who 
wrote it. He, however, could not insure that others should 
see and feel as he did, and the sonnet is now understood as a 
jest rather than a revelation. Certainly no such system or 
interpoetic code was ever used or planned. Individualism 
was the breath of life to this new poetry. The men of 1880 
were seeking freedom for the individual ego, and were uncon- 
sciously trying to give the lie to Laurence Sterne, who found 
that Frenchmen were as polished and as devoid of variety as 
the friction-worn shillings in his pocket. 

If, then, the poets had trouble in understanding one 
another, what could the great body of readers of verse hope 
to glean from the poets? In French, accuracy of expression 
is the national literary tradition. Catulle Mendés, speaking 
of this very question in his report on the poetic movement 
in France from 1867 to 1900, made in 1908 to the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, says: “There is that 
terrible clearness of cut in our language, that terrible pre- 
cision in French, which does not oppose a dream but exacts 
that the dream shall have touched the earth before shooting 
up into the open sky. ... So I ask if the intellectual 
emotion which the Symbolists hope to put into their verse, 
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and have put there, is really a transmissible thing. If it 
should not be transmissible, of what use would it be when 
produced by souls which must remain unknown by us to 
eternity?” 

We may conclude that Symbolism when it carries out its 
full program is Babel. 

But what of the Vers libre as opposed to the old metric, 
which Zola called “a steel corselet,” and Heine “a straight 
waistcoat”? Before going further, the term must be under- 
stood. It is said that vers libres were in 1885 no new thing 
in French, Lafontaine having made plenty of them and Cor- 
neille too, as well as Racine, Moliére, and Voltaire. The 
truth is, however, that the vers libres of classic times were 
simply successions of lines of unequal lengths, with what are 
technically known as rimes mélées, or “mixed rhymes.” 
The Vers libre of the Symbolists is quite another matter. 
The lines, of different lengths, follow no rule of arrange- 
ment or succession, and in many cases rhymes are defective. 
Viélé-Griffin tells us what it is when he says, “no fixed form 
is any longer considered the necessary mould of poetic 
thought.” Whether the result is French verse at all, or 
merely more or less rhythmic prose, is a matter of definition, 
and is not the question here. Call it as you will, is it musical, 
or even satisfactory to the French ear? In order to answer 
the question the history and character of the new versification 
are to be considered. 

The product of the French versifiers from Malherbe to 
the Romanticists has always been charged by foreigners with 
monotony and artificiality because of certain conventions. 
The Romantic school made common use of some modifica- 
tions which, before their day, had appeared only as rare 
exceptions; for instance, moving the cesura so as to cut 
the Alexandrine into three equal or unequal portions; admit- 
ting here and there a hiatus; and often running the sense of 
the phrase beyond the limit of a verse into the one following. 
These mild innovators did not violate the rule of “alternance 
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of rhymes,” a rule laid down by Ronsard, in obedience to 
which every change of rhyme requires a change of what 
might be called rhyme gender, the French convention being 
that rhymes followed by an unaccented e are “feminine,” 
and all others “masculine.” Though they displaced the 
cesura of the Alexandrine, they made use of a stressed 
syllable just before the real halfway point of the verse, as 
was the case in the classic model. The auditive effect of 
the lines, therefore, was not much changed. Foreigners, at 
least, saw room for further reforms. It is true that we must 
look to Gustave Kahn’s “Palais Nomades” and to his preface 
in the second edition for the formulation of the Vers libre; 
but Kahn’s manifesto is almost identical with the prescription 
for an improved French metric by Della Rocca de Vergalo 
in his book “Poésie Nouvelle,” issued by the press of 
Lemerre in 1880. Vergalo, a Peruvian exile living in Paris, 
differed from the French in his conception of the pronun- 
ciation and accentuation of their mother tongue and con- 
sidered their versification needlessly cramped by restrictions, 
if not full of misconceptions. He proposed to write a poem, 
“Le Livre des Incas,” in which capital letters should not be 
used to begin the verses, and in which no alternance of mas- 
culine and feminine should be observed in the rhymes. He 
put the cesura where he found it convenient, and he had no 
objection to hiatus. Like some Germans of recent years, 
he declared that final unaccented e, known as “mute e,” is 
really mute, and he refused to count it as a syllable. If 
Kahn and the others of his persuasion have not always gone 
to the lengths that Vergalo recommended, they have tried 
the same experiments, together or singly, in their new 
versification. 

It is interesting and significant that Vergalo was wholly 
foreign, that the critics of what is most characteristic in regu- 
lar French versification are foreign, and that so many of the 
exponents of Verslibrisme have been foreign or strongly 
tinctured with foreign association. We think at once of 
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Verhaeren, Maeterlinck, Elskamp, and Rodenbach, who are 
Flemish, born and bred in Flanders and therefore with ears 
attuned to the Flemish accent and strongly cadenced verse. 
Stuart-Merrill and Viélé-Griffin are both from America and 
their natural speech-rhythm is English. Moréas is a Greek, 
a wanderer in Switzerland and Germany through his youth, 
a Parisian only since his young manhood. Rimbaud, French, 
but from the border of Belgium, passed a vagabond life, at 
first much among the Belgians and later in Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, a genius much less French than barbarian, fond of sav- 
ages and savage tongues. Jules Laforgue was born at 
Montevideo, and passed some years of his short life in Ber- 
lin as reader to the Empress Augusta, where, immersed 
in German, he wrote his French verses. Adolphe Retté, 
from the Ardennes, of a Liégeois family and connected 
with people in eastern Belgium, has had an adventurous life 
in that country, Holland, and England; and from England 
he used lately to write in defense of the Vers libre and ideal- 
ism. René Ghil and André Fontainas are both of Belgian 
origin and early education, with associations in Brussels. It 
is hardly necessary to recall Mallarmé’s life in England and 
his admiration of Edgar Poe, whose works he tried to turn 
into French. For thirty years he was Professor of English 
in the University. Verlaine, as French as Mallarmé, had 
also a very favorable opportunity to feel foreign influences. 
He was a refugee in London in 1870. Again, within a year 
or two, vagabondizing with Rimbaud, he was in England, 
Holland, and Belgium. A prison sentence kept him for a 
couple of years in Brussels and Mons, after which he let his 
life ebb away in England, Holland, and Belgium. Of the 
writers of the new poetry possible to cite, the only really 
French ones worth mentioning are Kahn and de Régnier; 
and de Régnier has apostatized from Verslibrisme. 

When Della Rocca de Vergalo published his “Book of the 
Incas,” he submitted it to various poets of the day. Mal- 
larmé seems to have had some liking for the Vergalian 
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rhythm, which its inventor said was “full, immense, spacious, 
broad, and copious”; but Sully-Prudhomme, polite and cau- 
tious, said that he did not feel competent to reform French 
versification, which he modestly thought was “not due to 
the caprice of poets,’ but “the natural fruit of our 
language.” 

This simple statement is so palpably true that it is accepted 
in great part by the Verslibristes themselves. They have 
never seriously abandoned rhyme, they depart in certain 
ways only from the system by which unaccented e final is 
counted as a syllable, and they have not consistently rejected 
the traditional alternance of masculine and feminine rhymes. 
The reason why these three characteristics of French versifi- 
cation have been too strong for the reformers must be sought 
in the most salient peculiarity of the language as spoken now 
and long before the Renaissance,—namely, the weak and 
mobile stress accent. 

Rhyme, by no means a necessity in English poetry, where 
the stress is so marked a thing and so inevitable, is by com- 
mon consent the sine qua non in French. Many an attempt 
in times past has been made to write blank-verse in France, 
but the French ear does not take account of the metrical 
structure without rhyme. The most noticeable experiments 
in blank-verse in the French language were made in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries by translators 
who were plainly influenced by their classic or English 
models. Some attempts at purely accentual verse by certain 
Germans and Flemings must be explained by the exagger- 
ated notion which those writers entertained of the force of 
the French stress accent. Such accentual verse, if compre- 
hended at all by the French, would seem to them painfully 
monotonous, accustomed as they are to an obligatory stress 
on the rhyme and on the syllable immediately before the 
cesura, and to perfect freedom as to the places stressed 
in the rest of the line. If rhyme is not, as Théodore de Ban- 
ville thought, the all in all of their poetry, it cannot be dis- 
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pensed with, and Voltaire was right when he said that French 
verse without it was but little different from prose. 

Accentual only to a certain extent, the modern French 
metric is, however, strictly syllabic. No dependence can be 
put on the stress accent, as in English, to mark the time and 
measure of the line; so no liberty as to the number of syl- 
lables can be allowed. We have to admit, however, in the 
scheme for counting the syllables, a real artificiality, or 
something which has become such through the steady dimi- 
nution in sound, during the last four centuries, of the final 
unaccented e, called “mute e.” 

There is no denying that, as colloquial French is pro- 
nounced to-day, the syllabic value assigned to “mute e” 
final is far from being natural in any case except where the 
letter is what is technically known as a “supporting vowel,” 
or becomes such by its accidental position between conso- 
nants,—as in quelque chose, or le reste du temps. But, 
changing, as it unquestionably does when uttered as a sylla- 
ble, the whole sound of the language, this vowel is much more 
in evidence in French than foreigners believe or can believe 
without the aid of graphic speech records. Almost never 
audible in familiar talk, this “mute” letter is generally 
present to the mind of the speaker; and when there is need of 
greater distinctness of enunciation, as on the stage or from 
the pulpit, the sound of it becomes more and more unmistaka- 
ble, while in singing it forms a support for as much music as 
may be held on any full syllable. In poetry, which is closely 
related to song, the presence of this archaic and now arbitrary 
pronunciation of “mute e” gives an effect which is indescrib- 
ably agreeable. The utterance of the vowel may vary 
infinitely as to its amplitude. Indeed, it often is marked 
merely by a pause in the scansion, or what would be equiva- 
lent to a held note in music. Sometimes its place is indicated 
only by the lengthening of a preceding syllable. The key to 
French verse movement is in its appreciative and delicate 
use; and on its handling depends the music of a reader’s 
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interpretation. At any rate, the greatest French extremists 
have not thought fit to reform their national poetry to the 
extent of disregarding “e muet.” 

Without going into a discussion which belongs to the 
province of phonetics, it may be said that the influence which 
the gradual silencing, since Renaissance times, of unaccented 
e final has had upon the preceding syllable, both as regards 
the length of that syllable and its musical tone or pitch, is 
fairly well established. If any proof were needed that, in 
French, masculine rhymes produce a different musical 
impression from feminine, which it must be remembered 
terminate in unaccented e, we have only to turn to the Sym- 
bolistes and V erslibristes themselves to see them using series 
of the one or the other to obtain special effects. And it seems 
fair to infer from their success in the manipulation of these 
contrasts that, while the old rule of “alternance of rhymes” 
is not an empty observance, great gain would accrue from 
its more elastic and intelligent application. Notice the 
sound of these cleverly woven rhymes of Adolphe Retté, 
most of which are feminine: 

Le soir, dans les roseaux, 

Et pas méme un oiseau 
Ne se léve. 

Vois languir au long des gréves 
L’eau qui réve. 

Entends cette voix charmante 

L’eau qui chante. 

Viens, je sais le val des fraises. 
Je te tresse 

Un lien de marjolaines ... . 

Tu te détournes, tu muses 

Aux bouquets blancs des sureaux? 

Je détache ta ceinture, 

Et je cueille ton sanglot. 

L’eau lascive au loin s’argente, 

L’eau qui réve, l’eau qui chante, 

L’eau qui fuit sous les roseaux. 


Here, evidently, the reformers have found, in a contrast of 
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masculine and feminine rhymes, some of them defective and 
without rigid alternate arrangement, a corner of the French 
poetic garden which has never been cultivated. 

But, if Verslibrisme has not attempted to abolish all the 
so-called artificialities of French prosody, it has tried to 
invent new and individual rhythms by disregarding the sy]l- 
labic basis and offering what seems to be a stress basis in its 
stead. Rhythm, which in its large sense depends upon a 
succession of verses, a group, i. e., the strophe, becomes the 
most capricious and personal of all the peculiarities of the 
Vers libre. Here is an example from Jules Laforgue: 


Blocus sentimental! messageries de Levant, 
Oh, tombée de la pluie! Oh tombée de la nuit, 


La Toussaint, la Noél, et la Nouvelle Année, 
Oh! dans les bruines, toutes mes cheminées 
D’usines . 

On ne peut plus s’asseoir, tous les bancs sont mouillés ; 
Crois moi, c’est bien fini jusqu’a l’année prochaine, 
Tous les bancs sont mouillés, tant les bois sont rouillés, 
Et tant les cors ont fait ton ton, ont fait ton taine! 


This extract, taken absolutely at random, is evidently 
amenable to no law of French prosody as regards the 
number of syllables in a verse nor as regards the arrange- 
ment of the verses in the strophe. Such rhythm as it has 
is due to its accentuation, and this accentuation, as has 
been said, is not strong enough nor fixed enough to appeal 
to French ears. If we and other foreigners, including those 
Verslibristes already spoken of, exotic by race or personal 
bias, find pleasure in hearing such verse recited, it is because 
we and they are improperly lending to the syllables a stress 
similar to that of our own national or individual speech. 

Of course there is no denying that the Fin de Siécle poetry, 
like the rest of the French poetic product, has beauties due 
to alliteration and other still more subtle sound combinations. 
Although quantitative verse is for obvious reasons an impos- 
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sibility in French with its uncertain and ever changing vowel 
lengths, yet effects due to arrangement of certain long and 
short elements are also attained as easily as in English. But 
these things are embellishments, not essentials. While 
French remains what it is, rhyme and stress will be neces- 
sary accessories of an exactly counted syllabic verse. This 
is true because rhythm is dependent partly upon stress, and 
in French verse the stressing is determined and emphasized 
by the rhyme. Except on the rhyme and at the cesura, 
French readers are generally unaware of the existence of 
any stress whatever, as indeed they are usually oblivious 
of any in their prose. To this phenomenon, so often referred 
to by phoneticians, but never much dwelt on by them, must 
be ascribed the French inability to catch the charm of 
anomalous rhythms. They simply cannot hear them. 

In order to comprehend fully the force of this statement 
it must be remembered that in French every word of natural 
evolution from the Latin practically terminates with the 
syllable which bore the tonic accent in the original tongue. 
The number of such words being great, the French formed a 
habit of stressing every final syllable. Therefore no word 
has, as in English, Italian, or German, a distinctive stress 
whose proper place in the word is essential to its correct pro- 
nunciation and understanding. Hence we find the French 
people generally forgetful of the presence and position of 
any word accent, since its place is a matter of course. They 
make it very indistinctly indeed, and are quite ready to dis- 
place it if there is any call for emphasis or oratoricai stress. 
It is easy to see, then, why in an unemotional style no char- 
acteristic stressing is detected by the French themselves. 
The phrases follow one another, each with its primary, sec- 
ondary, and minor accents running along in alternation with 
unstressed syllables, and make iambic effects, whether in 
poetry or prose. 

So elusive has been the réle of the stress accent in French 
metric that it was not till 1807, and then by an Italian, 
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Scoppa, that the discovery was made that accentuation was 
fundamental to it. Ronsard says nothing on this point and 
Boileau seems not to have suspected that there was anything 
to say. On the testimony of Thurot, in his “Prononciation 
Francaise,” the French grammarians and prosodists, from 
the Renaissance to Quicherat’s treatise of 1850, have been 
continually on false scents as to the nature and function of 
their stress. D/’Olivet, in his “Traité de Prosodie Fran- 
caise” of 1736, confuses it with both pitch and vowel quan- 
tity. These uncertainties and discussions as to the true 
accentuation of French, as Diez has somewhere remarked, 
show the character of it, for in no other European language 
would such controversies be possible. 

How, then, can a prosody be determined by a set of 
cadence marks which are themselves almost indeterminate? 
Verslibrisme is likely to remain misunderstood in France, 
no matter how much outsiders may praise it and its ineffable 
harmonies. Hugo, whose rhythm is so strong and so inevi- 
table, never ventured to put French versification to a test 
like this. 

In pointing out difficulties which seem insurmountable it 
is not safe, however, to assume that a great poet will not come 
to surmount them. At present, without injustice to Edmond 
Rostand and his poetic wit, grace, and brilliancy, Henri 
de Régnier is the representative and leader of pure poetry 
in France. With him poetry, which under the Romanticists 
broke away from the classic prison into the streets and fields, 
is escaping into the clouds. It is crossing the boundary into 
the world of the mystic and the supra-sensuous. How far 
the French genius of order and clearness will permit it to go 
is an interesting question. Probably the result will be some- 
thing in which the symbol will have its large but restrained 
place, and where music, if not, as Verlaine proposed, “avant 
toute chose,” will have profited by the Fin de Siécle attention 
to rhythm, alliteration, vowel-shading, and quantity. 








POLITICAL MEXICO TO-DAY 


By Frank Lewis Nason 


He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong. 


FE that removes an idea, spoken or written, from its 
context is more than apt to do the author a grievous 
wrong. But as Tennyson only elaborates, in his 

complete poem, the excerpt above given, it is evident that 
in this case no injustice is done the poet. 

The question raised by “Political Mexico To-Day” is 
this: Is the rule by terror always wrong? And even if we 
grant that such a rule is, in principle, wrong, does the end 
sought ever justify a violation of the principle laid down by 
Tennyson? Let us see. 

In the course of professional work the writer has broken 
bread—or tortillas, to be exact—with peons from the Rio 
Grande to Guatemala and from the Pacific to the Gulf; has 
smoked cigarettes with haciendados and their wives around 
the family table; has shaken hands, and traded broken 
Spanish and “gringo” manners with Mexican caballeros 
or grandees speaking the purest Castilian. These classes— 
peon, haciendado, and caballero—are in a fixed and fairly 
constant ratio of about eleven thousand to one hundred to 
one. Of course, no line can be drawn so sharply as these 
figures indicate. Pure-blooded Indians, pure-blooded Cas- 
tilians, mestizos, in whose veins is mingled the blood of all 
peoples (for neither the Indian nor the Castilian has any 
prejudice against miscegenation of races) —attempt to draw 
a dividing line between them, and the tortuous cord that 
threaded the labyrinth of the Minotaur will be a straight- 
coursed sunbeam in comparison. Nevertheless, these com- 
bined ratios fairly represent the political Mexico to-day 
which it is grievously wrong to rule by terror! 
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The trader and the professional man are not included in 
this classification, since they are mainly urban and peaceful 
and represent less than ten per cent of the total population 
of Mexico. Even so, they are not much in evidence in the 
city or town when compared with the omnipresent peon. 
He belongs to the eleven thousand who throng the streets 
and public places, the lowest type, the most ignorant type; 
while culture and refinement, here, as in any town in the 
United States, shuns publicity. To gain a knowledge of 
this cultured type one must have credentials, for the cultured 
Mexican is far more punctilious than are we. And so the 
dominant impression of the Pullman tourist is that the 
peons of the city represent Mexico—and all of Mexico. 
To him the typical Mexican is a “greaser,” a universal 
epithet as generally true as is the European’s “Amurrican,” 
gained from observations of gaudy, vociferous tourists; 
or as the real Mexican’s conception of our citizens, based 
on Texan cowboys and gun-toting prospectors. Our 
tourist’s impressions have been gathered during a trolley 
trip to Juarez from El] Paso, where the through trains— 
four daily—halt a few hours to change engines and crews. 
He has spent two hours in Juarez—a border city—and for 
hours and hours, from his seat in the Pullman, he has looked 
over the Rio Grande into Mexico. His impressions will be 
delivered pompously, leisurely, and with an air of finality, 
about as follows: 

“Physically, Mexico is a land of arid mountains and plains, 
and yellow fever. Of course these defects can, to a certain 
extent, be overcome. See what we have done to yellow fever 
in Cuba and Panama, see what we have done to our own 
deserts! The people? ‘Niggers’ with straight black hair, 
huge hats, cotton trousers, sandalled feet, and a dirty blanket 
wrapped about shoulders and mouth. Their occupations 
are cockfighting, smoking cigarettes, and drinking pulque. 
[ Pulque is made the most of, irrespective of the fact that its 
use is confined mainly to Mexico City and Pueblo, that 
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outside these districts not ten per cent of the population has 
ever tasted pulque, and of the remaining ninety per cent 
hardly one has ever heard the word.] The women? The less 
said about them the better. Chastity is a word not in their 
vocabulary. Oh yes, there are valuable mines in Mexico. 
There is also some guayule, stuff that some kind of rubber is 
made from, and henequin from which ropes are made. We 
Americans own most of these mines and ropes. Of course 
all of these are ours when we need them. Diaz? Oh yes, 
he is president (was, worse luck!). He is an Indian, a full- 
blooded Indian, a shrewd fellow who knows on which side 
his bread is buttered. He knows what he is up against— 
knows that when we Americans want a thing we go after 
it, knows that when we want all the Mexican mines and 
henequin fincas he had better let us have them, and that he 
must make his folks docile while we’re taking them, if he 
wants to keep his job. He knows well enough that his 
emblematic turkey buzzard eating snakes on a cactus 
wouldn’t furnish a bite for the American eagle.” 

This is one view of Mexico. But who and what is in fact 
the ratio-divided Mexicano? The peon is the most heavily 
ratioed; we will take him first. 

First and foremost, the peon is a free citizen of the Mexi- 
can republic. The Mexican Constitution says so just as 
emphatically as our Constitution declares that in the horny 
hand of honest labor lies peacefully the Palladium of our 
liberty. This may be so, but in the peon’s hand, at least, 
the Palladium is very innocuous. As such, in reality, he is 
perhaps a little superior to his brother in the “sister repub- 
lic,” only he never gets two dollars for his vote. But in 
common with many of his American brothers, the peon 
regards election day as another chance to imbibe tequila, and 
tequila is just about the equivalent of cheap whiskey. When 
working with a free hand it inspires the guardian with the 
belief that he is “muy bravo,” none more so in fact, and 
that the imbiber and his friends, also imbibers, can “lick” 
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all “gringoes” from “Yankee pigs” up or down, bar none. 
On these days and on fiestas, it is well for the “Yankee pig” 
to be as inconspicuous as possible and to make few pig 
noises. One could hardly differentiate between the peon and 
the guardian of Palladia in the “sister republic” on such 
occasions. 

As for liberty and independence, these stirring words made 
as great an impression throughout Latin America in 1823 as 
they made in the American colonies fifty years earlier. The 
peon bore the brunt of the fighting. In these years he did 
things that the American colonists need not have blushed 
to acknowledge. He did not do all things as well, for 
while the American colonists relieved political dissenters 
of their real and personal property and drove them into 
exile, the ignorant peon, in the main, was content to leave 
royalists alone if they did not make too much trouble. But 
the “sister republic” can, and does, make more noise and 
a different kind of noise about her achievements than does 
Mexico. 

There is more to be said about the peon in this line. 
Usually he is docile, industrious, and submissive to authority, 
even to the “gringo,” when not prompted otherwise by 
tequila. Even when not moved by tequila he is a patriot. 
When this spirit is appealed to properly, he is to be distin- 
guished with difficulty from Mr. Kipling’s “Fuzzy-Wuzzy.” 
The peon’s idea of patriotism is so developed as to place him 
easily on a plane with the majority of patriots of this or any 
other country. It is “an indefinable something” to fight 
for when occasion arises, to brag about all the time, whether 
the occasion arises or not. It is the same crude animal 
instinct which is to be found in all of us, if the veneer is 
scraped sufficiently. It is the instinct that forms a pack of 
wolves, a bunch of peccaries, or a herd of elephants. 

And why should wolves travel in packs? Because a deer 
carries around some very juicy steaks on some very nimble 
legs. One wolf could hardly head him off or run him down. 
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Two would be better; with fifty or a hundred, the deer’s 
juicy steaks belong to the pack. This then would seem to 
be wolf patriotism, a community “to promote the general 
welfare, to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for common defense,” etc., from the wolf’s standpoint. 

The peon cannot grasp the idea that patriotism extended 
to a complete unification for a common purpose is far better 
than his notion of something which the pack can fight for. 
We must remember that the vision of the mole is bounded 
by his burrow because he is a mole, that the vision of an 
eagle is what it is because he is an eagle, and that, in the 
process of evolution, ages and ages lie between inception and 
perfection. Then, again, the ideas of what constitutes the 
desirable results of patriotism vary. To a peon with a 
thatched shelter or a hollowed cave, an adobe striped with 
yellow and blue paint is wealth, a many-colored manto and 
a huge sombrero with silver braid is luxury. This is as far 
as his vision reaches. In his imagination the blue and yellow 
adobe is a certainty, and already the silver-laced sombrero 
of the haciendado is on his own proud head. His mole 
vision does not permit him to see that rains will wash the 
blue and yellow from his adobe and that time will dim the 
lustre even of silver braid. Moreover, mafana (to-morrow) 
is another day. What if the idea suggests itself (of course 
it won’t) that in union of the pack and in peace daily 
industry will bring all things desirable, slowly but surely, 
whereas spoliation brings only temporary satiety? With 
one tortilla in his hand no sensible and self-respecting peon 
will hunt for another, for to-morrow’s least of all. Is not 
Mexico a free country? Is not every free citizen entitled 
to the practice of his own ideas? And are not a blue and 
yellow adobe and one tortilla all that any sensible being 
needs? 

To see peons laboring like ants, one pulling this way, the 
other pulling that, on the same object, is to gain a fair idea 
of their conception of team-work, of codperation for a 
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common end. If, in a general uprising, one peon is able 
to get his silver-braided sombrero, why (when the object of 
his ambition is already in his possession, to have and to hold) 
should he risk his life for a brother whom he does not know 
and of whom he can form no conception? Why blame the 
peon for his limited vision of patriotism, in its higher mean- 
ing, when the Englishman, the German, and the Frenchman 
have each taken a thousand years to put into concrete form 
the idea of real national unity, and even now have a hard 
daily struggle to maintain it? Such a task the peon has not 
yet begun; he has not yet even dreamed of it in its entirety. 

Meanwhile, what are the one hundred and the one going 
to do under these conditions? Who are they and what are 
they! The tourist, especially the much-travelled one who 
has been in the City of Mexico, will tell you ail about it: 

“The higher-class Mexicans are cruel, bloodthirsty, and 
treacherous. Their popular amusement is bullfighting, to 
which they take their wives and daughters. They shriek 
with delight when barbs are driven into the skin of the 
frantic bull. The picador is applauded for his agility in 
avoiding the rush of the bull, even though his sorry mount is 
disembowelled. When at last the poor tortured beast 
receives the fatal thrust, the whole amphitheatre sways and 
surges with embracings and kissings, the air rings with deaf- 
ening cries and shrieks of “Bravo Matadore!’ 

“Their occupation, outside of bullfighting, is the spolia- 
tion of women. No self-respecting Mexican grandee has 
a suggestion of respect for the purity of women. Men and 
women are natural complements, why not accept this fact at 
its face value?” 

With this general view, so far as it goes, the writer mainly 
agrees; but you need not see the disgusting sights of Spanish 
cruelty. Meanwhile, for one’s own peace of mind and for 
the glory of his country, one must forget “loop the loops,” 
“death-glides,” “balloon ascensions with parachute drops,” 
“high dives,” “automobile speed tests,” to say nothing of 
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trap-shooting with “live pigeons.” Forget that preceding 
these events billboards glare and newspapers clamor, extra 
trains are announced, all to take the eager crowds, types of 
our superior civilization and development, to be thrilled with 
narrow escapes, or to shudder with delicious horror when 
a tire bursts and tons of steel are driven into dense crowds, 
maiming, dismembering, and slaughtering! Forget the 
unopened parachute—and its consequences. Forget that 
while Spanish inquisitors were racking heretics, our revered 
forefathers were drowning witches, boring holes through the 
tongues of Quakers, and driving heretical Baptists, in mid- 
winter, into pathless, frozen forests,—and forgive, as we 
hope to be forgiven. 

Forget, we especially beseech you, the fact that a coal- 
black negro is a rarity, that of the thousands and thousands 
of tinted “blacks” not a drop of white blood is legitimate; 
forget our divorce courts and the statutory cause, the most 
common; forget our widespread, almost hopeless crusade 
against the “social evil.” Perhaps even the Mexican caballero 
is more human than we thought and not so very unlike 
ourselves after all. 

Perhaps, a “gringo,” you have driven for miles and miles 
across a burning desert. Hot winds have filled the air with 
yellow sand and dust. Your lips are parched, your tongue 
is black and swollen. At last, a white fortress with forbid- 
ding turreted walls gleams through the dust. As you 
approach, the gates are opened unbidden and unsought, 
mozos take your jaded horse, others your baggage, and 
others—but no! You must not be served by mozos. 

Long, slender fingers are brushing the dust from your 
face; soft, clean towels are wiping it from your blinded 
eyes, and lo! the haciendado stands before you,—lean, 
long, gaunt, sad-eyed, as if Don Quixote himself had risen 
in the flesh through the shadow of centuries. Not the 
Don Quixote charging windmills, but the shy, ghost-like, 
lovable Don Quixote that haunts every line of Cervantes’s 
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wonderful portrayal. Dulcineas and Sanchos also you shall 
see—fat, stupid, slatternly—but our Don Quixote never 
forgets noblesse oblige. With a quiet unostentation he 
prefers requests that are not to be ignored; the Dulcineas 
and the Sanchos move to minister to your comfort, just as 
did the Dulcineas and Sanchos of our shadowy Don from 
Cervantes’s pen. 

When at last your toilet is completed and your wants 
relieved at the bounteous table of your host, it may happen 
that your host lights a cigarette, always “after you, sefior”’; 
vour hostess slips to her husband’s side, takes from his pocket 
a cigarette, which he lights for her, listens to you or 
to him, her eyes on his face, with a look that (unless you 
are very wise) you will readily mistake for the same kind 
of affectionate honor and pride that a civilized man’s wife 
would render. Unless you are very sophisticated you will 
be deceived into thinking that the sefora Don Quixote is 
really human. You will note dusty flower-pots here and 
there, but in spite of general aridity, the thrifty plants with 
their bright blossoms bear witness to careful attention. 

Even in the state parlor you must be on guard against 
yourself. There may be evidences that, whether tenderly 
human or callously cruel, death comes to all. On the wall 
an enlarged photograph with a curling, raven lock and—a 
Benedicite. On the centre table, a book of grotesque (are 
they less dear for that?) pencil drawings of impossible 
mountains and valleys with impossible flocks. A shepherd 
is striding across the landscape with a span that would put 
seven-league boots out of commission, meanwhile breathing 
into a pipe that must have been hollowed, proportionately, 
from a Sequoia. 'The pictures do not matter, the hand that 
drew them does. 

Later, when the hostess has excused herself, taking your 
hand gracefully and commending your soul for the night to 
the care of Mary the type of motherhood, your host, after 
having your solemn assurance that you do not wish to retire, 
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and further tactfully guiding your tongue to the topic near- 
est your heart, listens or contributes as you indicate. In such 
an hour and in such a place your heart softens towards the 
haciendado as he speaks: 

“Yes, sefor, my heart bleeds for my country. I am 
growing old and will soon be at rest. I do not regret it. 
Life is sad. It is sadder to look upon an advancing storm 
than upon one that is past. With the storm past, one can 
look on its havoc and plan for rehabilitation, but the storm 
that is coming fills us with uncertain terrors of apprehension. 

“I read of your great country, sefior; your great storms 
have passed and you are building stronger and better than 
before. But with us—you have eyes, sefior, and you can see. 
Our peons—they are our threatening storm. We are few, 
they are many. We have centuries behind us—centuries 
filled with many mistakes, but God is good and He allows 
us to try again. Perhaps the good God will give us time, 
time in which we may lead the peon through the tortuous 
paths of knowledge into the safe fields of wisdom. We need 
time—most of all, we need strength, strength to curb knowl- 
edge until wisdom can come to its own. 

“But the peons, sefior—before the Spaniards came they 
were cannibals; since then they have been slaves. When 
corn is plenty, after the rains, they are happy and content 
as full-fed swine. They do not recall the three or four rain- 
less years when there was nc corn—nothing—and our flocks 
lay down to die. They do not think that the rainless years 
may come again. There is much corn now. They do not 
consider that, unless in the full years we provide for the lean, 
we and they shall be as the whitening skeletons of our flocks 
and herds. Shall we let them die, shall we die ourselves? 
Shall we compel them to labor for their own good, trusting 
that in time they will grow to compel themselves,—or shall 
we gather to ourselves our own and leave them to their fate! 

“We are staying, sefior, as seems right for us todo. But 
all must go forward or go backward. When these people 
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begin to read and think, when teachers come from your 
country to tell them that they are free men, and say ‘Why 
toil for your masters ?’—what will become of Mexico? They 
are eleven millions to our four millions, and even we are not 
united to a common end. What shall we do when this 
happens? Will God give us strength to hold out until with 
knowledge they gain wisdom?” 

There are many like this man in Mexico to-day. A farmer 
he would be in the United States, in a country where farm 
touches farm. In Mexico he is Don Quixote in the centre of 
seven hundred square miles, feudal lord of a thousand 
peons, and he is racking his addled brains over his duty to 
his people and the future of his country. 

Then there is the one in the eleven thousand—the grandee, 
a city dweller and more cultured, more intellectual than the 
haciendado. 'This one is the poet, the scientist, the states- 
man, and the economist. But, unfortunately, even this one 
is not a homogeneous unit. <A part of him sees visions and 
dreams dreams of the beauty of universal liberty, of universal 
solidarity, of the common lot and brotherhood of man. He 
believes that the enunciation of law and the assurance of 
universal brotherhood is in itself sufficient to change the 
ravening wolf to the peaceful lamb. Another part of him 
sees that order must always precede law, that he who would 
command, even himself, must first learn to obey. Another 
part of him sees nothing, cares for nothing, but himself. To 
gain his ends, he will break the seal of the genii’s bottle, 
reckless as to whether he can force the awful spectre to 
return. Each part of him is clamorous in enforcing his view. 
If chance, or strategy, or force gives the reins of power to 
one part, the other parts do not bow before it but combine 
for the time to oust the victor, and the strife is renewed. 

Then the peon is harangued and the silver-braided som- 
brero is deftly sparkled in his eyes to arouse his patriotism 
to the fighting point. From beacon hill to hill the shiny 
symbol is flashed, and the peon goes forth to claim his 
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own. Bands of patriots are organized,—Vaquistas, Zapa- 
tistas, Reyestas, and others, patriots all, fight for their 
beloved country by waylaying travellers, plundering lonely 
haciendas, and sacking isolated pueblos. 

For years and years this was the history of Mexico: 
republic, empire, dictator, altruist; rapid, bewildering 
changes; no stability, no common, persistent purpose; only 
the tinselled glory of a day,—all these, winding in and out 
through the passing years, alike in this, that all followed a 
trail of blood and pillage. One man—Diaz—in all these 
years had the eye to see clearly and the strength and tenacity 
to compel his vision:— “Order is the necessary precursor of 
all law. . . . Compel order, then establish law.” 

We turn once more, perforce, to the peon. Religiously, 
every one is a devout Roman Catholic. But it may be 
questioned whether the images of Christ, the Virgin, and 
the saints are more than substitutes for the tiny gods that are 
found abundantly in the ruins of ancient cities and temples. 
In the humble dwelling is always the tinselled shrine. Every 
hilltop has its rude cross; and no peon is bent with a load so 
heavy but that, with bared head and closed eyes, he can bend 
still lower before it. The miner has his shrine in the depths 
of the earth. Before it, lighted candles always burn; tinsel 
and colored cloths adorn it. As he descends to his labors, 
the miner pauses, prostrates himself. With bared head and 
trembling lips, he pours forth his prayers for protection. 
Weariness, his day’s work over, does not forbid his devotions. 
With the beginning and the end of his labors is heard the 
weird chanting of hymns by many voices, echoing through 
hollow stope and level, and mingling strangely with crashing 
explosions, the hiss of condensed air, and the clank of engines. 

At home, in a burrow in a hillside, a hovel built of dis- 
carded railroad ties covered with dirt, the peon’s love of his 
children is a model for us all. His wife? She is, or may be, 
but temporary. Marriage is impossible without money to 
pay the priest, and every home may be its own divorce court. 
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But who shall teach the peon the sanctity of marriage when 
the priest puts it on a financial basis? For sleeping he 
has a braided palm-leaf mat on a dirt floor; for bed cover- 
ing, his daily clothes. A curved stone and a stone rolling- 
pin grind his maize for tortillas; and these his wife pats 
out with her hands and bakes on a hot stone. Yet on feast 
days, from this humble abode Mr. and Mrs. Peon and the 
niitios emerge in dazzling raiment of white,—only Mrs. Peon 
wears a yellow skirt and rainbow-colored rebozo. 

Mrs. Peon smokes cigars and cigarettes with her husband 
and the nivios, but she does not drink tequila. She watches 
her “muy bravo hombre” carve up his amigo with a 
machete, and recites in glowing terms how many he has 
carved in the past and how many more he could carve 
even now. Mrs. Peon is proud, very proud. And mafana? 
What delight is in store for her, mafiana, when with other 
Mrs. and Miss Peons gathered around a little pool, she exhib- 
its blood stains on her husband’s white garments and coyly 
insinuates that it is the blood of less valiant men whose wives 
are not a thousand leagues beyond the sound of her voice. 
It is quite likely to happen that, on this account, Mrs. Peon 
will add to her pride in her husband some glory of personal 
prowess. In fact, it is almost certain that she will not lack 
opportunity. The village wash-pool of the peon women is 
as efficient for disseminating knowledge of other people’s 
characters as the Dorcas societies of their whiter sisters. 

No one who has ever seen the peon in daily life can doubt 
his uncomplaining, patient industry. But the manner of 
exerting his energy in labor is quite another matter. Con- 
servation of energy is not one of his strong points. He is 
patient under oppression and under intolerable conditions. 
Within certain limits he can be kicked, cuffed, and cursed 
with impunity. But call him a billy goat or chuck his 
women-folk under the chin, and the “gringo” is apt to be 
found literally dead to the world. Then there is a case for 
the consular agent and for the foreign newspaper. 
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The peon is not analytical but we may perform the office 
for him. Ignorance always recognizes and stands in rever- 
ent awe of superior intelligence. A dominant spirit that 
rules your judgment against your inclinations, a compelling 
sense of noblesse oblige, masters you as it does him. He 
reverences this power, stands in awe of it. Under its spell 
he is your servant, your slave, to toil for you, to suffer for you, 
to die for you, if need be. You cannot ask of him too much 
nor do for him too little. You are his god. But beware lest 
you are caught off guard. Keep carefully from his eight 
the motives within you. Let him suspect for a moment that 
instead of bestowing bounties as a god, you are pacifying 
him through gifts, conciliating him through fear,—and he 
has not enough “pigs” nor “gringoes” nor “palaos” nor 
spittings, after speaking your name, with which to express 
his utter contempt for you. 

This is, in brief, the character of the eleven millions of 
peons on whom hangs the future destiny of Mexico. Very 
human is the peon, very elementarily human, a long way 
removed from the brute—and God be with him! 

With a fair degree of justice, the situation in Mexico may 
be symbolized by a fairy tale of our childhood. A potent 
prince, with a beautiful daughter, is in great trouble. To 
the one who saves him the reward shall be his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. But lest he be deceived by adventurers, 
the one who tries and fails—whether good or bad—shall 
forfeit his head. In the dreary days of Mexican independ- 
ence, there have been, indeed, not a few pure-minded and 
unselfish men—men as truly inspired by real love of their 
country and people as have honored any nation. They have 
gained the presidential chair by violence, not from deliberate 
choice but because there was, or seemed to be, no other way 
to secure the power and authority necessary to promulgate 
and establish their visions of national unity and peace. But 
their heads have paid the penalty. And why? First of all, 
if a sheep can gain entrance to the fold, then (so thinks the 
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demagogue) the wolf may do the same by donning the 
skin of a sheep. If lofty ideals can carve, by the sword, 
the way to power, then selfish lust of political preferment 
and material advancement can do the same, provided the 
proper guise be assumed. ‘There are always the eleven 
millions to listen to the arraignment of the man in power, 
to be persuaded that the man who seeks power is their real 
friend. They can fight, and they will, for one tortilla, one 
silver-braided sombrero, and an adobe with blue and yellow 
paint. And there is another revolution! 

The four millions comprising the upper classes, more or 
less highly educated, are not a unit. They could control 
the eleven millions if they were. They are human. There 
are among them humanitarians and cynics. There are 
idealists and opportunists. There are cosmopolitans and 
chauvinists. There are patriots and demagogues. The one 
will not submit to the other except by force of arms. 

And this national situation is complicated by another 
powerful element. In Mexico to-day there are over one 
hundred thousand Europeans and Americans. Not one of 
them is a citizen of the republic; not one of them is there 
for his health. Banking, mining, plantations, water powers, 
manufacturing, railroads, are largely in the hands of this 
class. These do not conceal their opinions of their own 
superiority as compared with “greasers.” Hence the slogan, 
“Mexico for the Mexicans,” is coming to be prominent. In 
the hearts of the peons the natural antipathy to foreigners, 
“gringoes,” is assuming a concrete form. It is taken advan- 
tage of by demagogues to arouse antagonism to a ruling 
party or to defeat a party seeking position. 

Mexico, naturally, is an empire in itself. Within its 
boundaries nature has provided lavishly every element that 
the highest type of civilization to-day needs for its various 
wants. Its only lack is a stable government. Can this be 
obtained except through another Diaz—another rule by 
terror and by force? 





WHAT IS TRUTH? 
(A Criticism of Pragmatism ) 


By Vernon LEE 


HAT is truth? asked Pilate, implying thereby that 
there was no such thing. And he went on to wash 
his hands of practical responsibilities. 

The pragmatists raise Pilate’s question, but they are, 
unlike him, essentially ethical, efficient, and responsible. 
What they wash their hands of is intellectual consequences, 
and they answer, “Examine the practical results.” But of 
course not without reservations; for practical persons do 
not give themselves away; and morality is a matter of 
moderation and juste milieu. So, after telling us (“Prag- 
matism,” page 204) that “you can say of it [an opin- 
ion]. . . either that ‘it is useful because it is true’ or that 
‘it is true because it is useful’—both these phrases mean 
exactly the same thing,’ —Professor William James explains 
that this selfsame meaning of the two phrases is, “that here 
is an idea that gets fulfilled and can be verified. True is 
the name for whatever idea starts the verification-process, 
useful is the name for its completed function in experience.” 

This sentence has the pleasant cogency of all symmetrical 
things, for there is an esthetic wish to believe, which the 
pragmatists do not indeed discuss but occasionally appeal 
to. Truth is utility, utility is truth. It is almost Keats’s 
famous formula. But Keats, being a poet, is satisfied with 
one lyric assertion. A philosopher never merely asserts; 
he refers to another assertion. The identity of “truth” and 
“usefulness” is explained by Professor James by each of 
these terms being in the same relation to a third term— 
namely, “verification-process.” The same relation? Pro- 
fessor James says that when we say of an opinion that “it 
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is useful because it is true,” or “true because it is useful,” 
“both these phrases mean exactly the same thing, namely 
that here is an idea that gets fulfilled and can be verified.” 
There can be no mistake: the identity of meaning rests upon 
identical relation to the verification-process. There buzzes 
through our mind a reassuring reminiscence of the Euclidean 
formula, “things which are equal to the same thing,” etc. 
But is identity of relation the same as identity of 
quality? If two men are exactly like a third, they must 
be exactly like each other; but if two men are in exactly 
the same relation to a third—say in the relation of a friend, 
or pupil, or enemy—are they like each other in everything 
else? Are only such ideas as are useful liable to be fulfilled 
and verified in the same sense as ideas that are true? 
No one would take the trouble to verify an idea he thought 
useless. Useless in what sense? Useless to his health, 
his purse, his reputation, his hope of heaven? What 
cavilling! exclaims the pragmatist. Why, of course not 
any of these utilities: useless, of course, to— . . . useless 
in the sense of intellectually unsatisfactory; well, use- 
less because, you know, ideas aren’t useful, really 
useful, except when they are true. Ah, of course as 
a pragmatist you have a belief in the usefulness of truth 
and only truth, such as we—I am not sure what you would 
call us—have not attained to, for we have heard not only of 
the “noble lies” which Plato allowed the guardians of his 
republic, but also of the “vital lies” of the doctor in Ibsen’s 
play; and we even incline to think, with certain modernists 
and anthropologists, that a vehicle of mistakes or lies may 
have been necessary for the progress of sundry useful insti- 
tutions and standards; nay, even with M. Georges Sorel, 
that for the highest social purposes you can get use out of 
a myth just because it cannot be verified or fulfilled. 
Pracmatist. That’s neither here nor there. Except in 
one little reference, evidently ironical, of Mr. Schiller’s, 
pragmatism does not concern itself with lies. It is a new 
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mode of defining truth. And I suppose you will not push 
your cavilling to the length of denying that truth is useful? 

AntTI-Pracmatist. I think, Socrates, that truth is use- 
ful on the whole, though not in every individual case. And 
that is compensated by the fact that even in the individual 
case useful lies would not be useful if they were not mistaken 
for truths. 

PracMatist. Exactly! For the peculiarity of pragma- 
tism, and what distinguishes it from intellectualism, is that 
it enormously widens the field of agreement; it really does 
see truth everywhere. 

AntI-PraGMatTist. Well now, to return to this “verifi- 
cation-process,” in which Professor James sees the identifi- 
cation of truth and usefulness. 

Pracmatist. I beg your pardon. Professor James 
never says that truth and usefulness are identical. He 
says that to say that an opinion “is useful because it is true” 
and an opinion “is true because it is useful” are phrases 
meaning exactly the same thing. 

Anti-Pracmatist. Well! I should have said that they 
are phrases having the same shape, like “a rug made out of 
a tiger” and “a tiger made out of a rug.” But—tell me: 
do you really think that “an opinion is useful because it is 
true” means exactly the same as “an opinion is true because 
it is useful”? 

PracMatist. Of course they don’t mean the same thing 
in the general sense. That’s evident and left to the intelli- 
gence of the reader. Pragmatism always counts upon the 
intelligence of the reader—no, not on his inteliigence, rather 
upon his intuition. You remember how splendidly Bergson 
has defined intuition as originating in action. 

Anti-Pracmatist. Why, I thought he said that it was 
intelligence which was a mere rough and ready instrument 
of action... . 

Pracmatist. Exactly. Action’s negative correlate. 
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Well, pragmatism always counts upon the reader’s intuition 
or intelligence, whichever he happens to have. Probably, 
as you say, on his intelligence, because pragmatism wastes no 
time in defining but makes straight for action. 

Anti-Pracmatist. But I thought intelligence did 
define... . 

PragoMatist. Did I say intelligence? Of course I meant 
intelligence in the sense of intuition. Bergson is naturally 
with us pragmatists, he is a pragmatist; only you must leave 
off defining his meaning and merely apply it in order to 
recognize his pragmatism. Pragmatism makes straight for 
application. 

AntTI-Pracmatist. And anything can become a prag- 
matistic truth if applied by a pragmatist? 

Pracmatist. Ha! That’s good, that’s very good! 
You are a pragmatist at heart, everybody is a pragmatist 
at heart—at least, if not an anti-pragmatist, and perhaps 
most of allthen! All the same, I must tell you that you were 
misquoting Professor James most grossly. What Profes- 
sor James does say is that utility and truth are, as you your- 
self correctly paraphrased it the moment before, the same 
with regard to the verification-process. Look! here it is: 
“True is the name for whatever idea starts the verification- 
process, useful is the name for its completed function in 
experience.” 

AntTI-PraGMatist (rather overcome). But—is “com- 
pleting” an idea’s function in experience the same as “start- 
ing” the verification-process? 

Pracmatist. Of course. Don’t we constantly see the 
completion of one function overlapping the starting of 
another function? And isn’t overlapping occupying the 
same space, having therefore a quality of sameness? But 
test by application: can anyone deny that, ceteris paribus, 
and in the long run, true opinions will be found to be use- 
ful, and of course, vice versa, useful opinions will be found 
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(ceteris paribus, naturally!) to be true? Surely, truth is, 
in a great many cases—whenever it isn’t the contrary—very 
useful. 

ANTI-PraGMaATIsT. But—haven’t we known that all 
along? 

PRAGMATIST (triumphant). Of course you have! “A 
new name for old things” —that’s what’s so splendid in prag- 
matism. But then, nobody before had completed the identi- 
fication; nobody had shown that the single case could be 
made to include all the cases; no one had understood, or 
rather thoroughly applied (for application is the pragmatic 
test), what is meant by the formulas, “in the long run” 
and “ceteris paribus.” Besides, no other philosophy had 
seen how it all hinges on the verification-process. Really, 
putting modesty aside, I think one may say that it takes 
pragmatism to say that truth is what starts the verification- 


process. 
(Evit Pragmatist, exulting.) 


II 


The “verification-process’—the words keep haunting my 
mind like a solemn phrase of music. I sympathize vaguely 
with my pragmatist friend’s jubilation. If the form of that 
dictum of Professor James is symmetrical and gracious, its 
substance—the verification-process—is massive and reassur- 
ing. Verification-process. Yes, of course. If we want to 
know whether an opinion is true, it is a good plan, accord- 
ing to Charles Peirce, to think out the consequences implied 
in the statement, and try whether those consequences tally. 
You can tread with all your might on a real pearl without its 
being crushed, but you can’t do the same by a Roman pearl. 
If, therefore, you reduce your pearl to a mush by your 
stampings, you have applied practice to an opinion, and you 
have—with intellectual joy but perhaps a little human 
annoyance at the loss both of the pearl and of your hopes— 
gone successfully through the verification-process. What- 
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ever truth may be, this much is true. The verification-pro- 
cess is, therefore, the one at whose completion we find that 
we have (or have not) an opinion which is true. This 
little verification-process (our example of the Roman pear!) 
has therefore proved Professor James’s opinion about veri- 
fication-processes and truth to be itself a truth, a remarkable 
truth. But stay—something has gone wrong somewhere. 
Somehow or other, that doesn’t seem to have been Professor 
James’s opinion. What was Professor James’s opinion? 
Ah, here it is: “Z'rue is the name for whatever idea starts 
the verification-process.” But what starts the verification- 
process—say in the case of the real pearl and the false one— 
is the desire to get at the truth, the lack of truth, the doubt. 
The truth then was at the end of the verification-process; 
it was its result. But that’s not what ought to have resulted 
from our little private verification-process: if Professor 
James’s dictum was true, truth ought to have been at the 
beginning of the verification-process. Perhaps truth was 
independent of the verification-process! These matters are 
puzzling, and in our desire to verify this verification-process 
business, we may have been forgetting what the real pearl 
was to do and the false one; perhaps it was the real pearl 
that was to be crushed. 

Collecting my thoughts, I seek once more for clearer 
understanding of that sentence. I will let alone that 
troublesome first half-sentence, “True is the name for what- 
ever idea starts the verification-process,” and proceed to the 
second, which will probably make everything plain: “useful 
is the name for its completed function in experience.” 
Does “experience” mean experiment? In that case we 
should be back at the—I beg its pardon, but it has given a 
lot of trouble—the beneficent verification-process. Of 
course the function, particularly the completed function, of 
an idea, is likely to be useful in the verification-process ; 
indeed, an idea, even an idea’s function, would seem more 
than merely useful, actually indispensable in an experiment. 
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But this would come to meaning that while truth is what sets 
us examining whether it is true, utility is what comes out 
as the result of that inquiry: truth would have started the 
verification-process, and utility have completed it. This 
seems clear, as clear almost as Professor James’s way 
of putting the thing—in fact, amazingly like it; so true 
is it that it is difficult for cold criticism to improve upon the 
expression of a great thought, since expression and thought 
are apt to bubble up together in the master-mind. 

Utility would have completed the verification-process 
started by truth. We seem to have arrived at the conclusion 
that a useful idea is an idea which we try to verify. But 
when the pragmatist decides to accept the ideas (let us 
say) of free-will and of a pluralistic universe because, like 
Professor James, he thinks them useful, can that pragmatist 
be correctly described as “starting the verification-process”’? 
I should have thought that he was stopping it off, as much 
as the possessor of a doubtful pearl who forbears from stamp- 
ing on it in his desire, shall we say in pragmatistic phrase, 
to get its “cash-value.” 


Ill 


I hope to have shown in another article that there are two 
pragmatisms and two questions, the difference between the 
two pragmatisms—namely, Mr. Peirce’s and Professor 
James’s—consisting exactly in the different question which 
each is really asking, and the different answer, also, 
which each is furnishing. But in the comedy of errors of 
will-to-believe philosophy, the two pragmatisms run in and 
out like twins of similar aspect but different sex and charac- 
ter; they dance pas seuls in rapid alternation—is that the 
boy or the girl? is there a boy and a girl?’—disappearing just 
as we think we know one apart; nay, occasionally and even 
pretty often, they furnish the bewildering spectacle of a 
whirling metamorphosis where both are present only to 
seem one. 
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“Pragmatism,” says Professor James, “asks its usual 
question.” Quick, snatch at the question and see which 
pragmatism. “Grant an idea or belief to be true,” it says, 
“what concrete difference will its being true make in any- 
one’s actual life?’ Which pragmatism is this? The will- 
to-believe, of course; for note the expression, “anyone’s 
actual life.’ But is not every “concrete difference,” or 
even abstract difference, in the life of somebody, since it is 
in the somebody’s thought? Is not a chemical experiment 
in the chemist’s life, and its upshot even more so, spelling as 
it does the success or defeat of a supposition’ Need this 
quotation mean anything beyond the rule that a difference 
in opinion must mean a difference in the facts about which 
that opinion is held and a difference in the facts due to this 
difference? This is Peircean pragmatism, pure and simple. 
And note the next sentence: ‘How will the truth be real- 
ized?” Could anything be more thinly intellectual, more 
disinterested, nay, disembodied than that? 

“What experiences will be different from those which 
would obtain if the belief were false?’ Experiences—why, 
of course, intellectual experiences, or experiences looked 
upon from the intellectual standpoint; every experiment is 
such an experience, and every scientific investigation, from 
Abbot Mendel sowing his peas to Signor Boni digging up 
the Roman Forum, means nothing save the watching for dif- 
ferences and resemblances in experience. Moreover, the 
summing up of the sentence makes our certainty only more 
certain. “What, in short, is the truth’s cash-value in experi- 
ential terms?” This is pure Peircean pragmatism—in fact, 
perhaps purer than Peirce’s Peircean pragmatism, for that 
word “cash-value” is merely a more appealing way of saying 
equivalent; for a theory can be doled out to us not in the 
abstract promissory cheque but in so many little facts, which, 
like sovereigns or shillings, we can turn round, and spin, 
and test, and count in easily managed heaps of four or five, 
and each of which can itself, like the sovereigns or shillings, 

40 
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have its own “cash-value.” There is absolutely no reason 
why “cash-value in experiential terms” should suggest 
any valuing of ideas for what amounts of pleasure or profit 
or safety or edification there may attach to them. 

And now comes the last sentence: “T'rue ideas are those 
that we can assimilate, validate, corroborate, and verify. 
False ideas are those that we cannot.” Let us seek for the 
cash-value of these words by trying what other words they 
will exchange for. “Validate,” “corroborate,” so far we 
have mere augmentations of “verify.” Now, to “verify” 
means (I am quoting Samuel Johnson) to “justify against 
a charge of falsehood; to confirm; to prove true.” In fact, 
this new statement means nothing more recondite than that 
true ideas are those which, with the reinforcing implied by 
“corroborate” and perhaps by “validate,” we can prove 
true. <A true thing is one which has been found to be true. 
It seems a little thin, and undoubtedly old-fashioned; yet, 
why should we expect that an adjective made to designate 
one particular quality should be translatable into another 
adjective made to designate another quality? Near, that 
which is not far; far, that which is not near; true, that which 
is not false. An adjective is the name of a quality; why 
expect to find another one? “Pragmatism . . . sees the 
answer: “True ideas are those that we can validate, corro- 
borate, and verify’ ”’—verify, prove to be true. And a very 
good answer, surely! 

But in my analysis of the definition of truth, there is a 
word which I have purposely left out. The word—and it 
comes first, overwhelmed by the succeeding wave of “prov- 
ing to be true” —that word is “assimilate.” This is an addi- 
tion to the statement that a true idea is what we can prove 
(and double prove: “validate,” and triple prove: “corro- 
borate”) true. “Assimilate” (I again refer to Johnson) 
has in English two meanings: first, “to bring to a likeness 
or resemblance”; and second, “to turn to its own nature 
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by digestion.” Neither of these two meanings brings 
“assimilate” under the heading of “proving true.” Hence, 
as I have just remarked, the statement that “true ideas are 
those which can be proved true,” is being added to by the 
information that true ideas are those which can be assimilated 
either in the sense (a) of being brought to a likeness or 
resemblance, or (b) of being turned to its own nature by 
digestion. Indeed, it seems a pity that, in the summing up 
of the pragmatistic answer, Professor James should not have 
isolated and insisted upon this addition to the usual and 
tautological answer to “What is truth?’ Now it remains 
to find out in which of these two Johnsonian senses, or in 
what other sense, unsuspected by the eighteenth century, 
Professor James intends his reader to understand that word 
“assimilate.” 

While hunting for a quotation which may settle this ques- 
tion, my own mind sets to running idly on that word “assimi- 
late.” And, as I cannot get any forwarder by thinking in 
what way assimilation is a test of truth, I go on to the nega- 
tive side of the matter. I quite agree with Professor James 
that false ideas cannot be validated, corroborated, and veri- 
fied—in other words, that false ideas cannot be proved true. 
But assimilated—can a false idea not be assimilated? I have 
spent my life under the impression (subject to correction or 
the “verification-process,” of course) that a large part of the 
world’s occupation, ever since the beginning, had been the 
assimilation, in both the Johnsonian meanings, of ideas that 
were subsequently neither validated nor verified, although 
I am sorry to find they were often corroborated on account 
of a practical cash-value. Joshua must have assimilated a 
wrong idea about the sun before he fell to stopping it, and 
this wrong idea seems to have been corroborated both by the 
Jews of his immediate entourage and by the theologians 
salaried for teaching Bible miracles. Indeed, the thorough 
assimilation of that particular astronomic fallacy is proved by 
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Galileo’s imprisonment for having said that it was a fallacy. 
The cash-value of that particular astronomical idea was in 
this case dissimilar to Galileo and to his judges. 


IV 


“True ideas are those that we can assimilate, validate, 
corroborate, and verify.” We must hold on to this word 
“assimilate,” since it evidently contains the addition made 
by the pragmatism of Professor James and Mr. Schiller not 
merely to the Peircean pragmatism, which “made our ideas 
clear,’ but to the old irrefragable, tautological answer: 
“True ideas are those that we can . . . validate, corroborate, 
and verify’’—or, in less philosophical English, “true ideas 
are those which can be proved to be true.” Let us therefore 
try to discover in what “assimilation” consists, and with 
what a true idea must assimilate in order to be true. 

Unluckily for this inquiry, that word “assimilate” has 
been withdrawn from circulation; I cannot find it again in 
Professor James’s text, and am obliged to hunt about for 
some other expression which may determine its cash-value, 
if not in experience, at all events in intention. The nearest 
approach I can find is “to agree”; “our ideas agree with 
reality.” Here is what Professor James tells us about such 
agreement (“Pragmatism,” page 212): “To ‘agree’ in 
the widest sense with a reality can only mean to be guided 
either straight up to it or into its surroundings, or. to be put 
into such working touch with it as to handle either it or some- 
thing connected with it better than if we disagreed. Better 
either intellectually or practically! . . . To copy a reality 
is, indeed, one very important way of agreeing with it, but 
it is far from being essential. The essential thing is the pro- 
cess of being guided. Any idea that helps us to deal, 
whether practically or intellectually, with either the reality 
or its belongings, that doesn’t entangle our progress in frus- 
trations, that fits, in fact, and adapts our life to the reality’s 
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whole setting, will agree sufficiently to meet the requirement. 
It will hold true of that reality.” 

“Assimilation,” the assimilation which was one of the 
tests of whether an idea is true, is presumably the same thing 
as this “agreement with reality,” which is itself not merely 
a “copying of reality” but such “guidance” as “adapts 
our life to the reality’s whole setting.” “Life” is a large 
order. Shall we try narrowing down the possible meaning 
to that part of our life which wants to know about this 
reality’ Evidently not; for that portion of our life is 
already provided for under Professor James’s rubric of 
“handling reality intellectually,” a rubric to which he adds 
and opposes (by means of the conjunction “or”) another 
rubric of handling reality “practically”; moreover, it has 
been dismissed as “one very important way of agreeing 
with it [reality], but it is far from being essential.” “The 
essential thing,” he continues, “is . . . being guided.” 
Guided, guided indeed “intellectually,” he tells us—rather 
unnecessarily, since the intellectual guidance could guide us 
only to the “copying of reality” he has already dealt with 
before we came to the guidance at all. But also guide us 
“practically”. . . 

“Practically.” For if the intellectual guidance leading to 
“correct copying of reality” can obviously not be what the 
guided-to copying of reality is itself not allowed to be— 
namely, the “essential thing’”—why, then we are thrown 
back upon the other half of the “guiding”—that, namely, 
which, duly separated off by its “or,” is “practical.” 

But, just as we were obliged to ask what was “assimila- 
tion”; what was “agreement with reality”; and what— 
whether the whole or only one side—was meant by “our life,” 
which was to be “adapted to reality”; so we have now to 
ask ourselves, what is “practical”? (All these inquiries in 
order to refine and enrich that poor, tautological “truth is 
what can be proved true.” Surely, no one can complain 
that pragmatism dislikes intellectual taking-trouble!) 
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Once more, however, Professor James has not thought it 
necessary—why should he?—to define exactly what he means 
by “practical.” He uses that word again and again, but 
leaves the meaning to his reader’s intelligence. My own— 
perhaps inadequate to the task—suggests that “practical” 
may possibly mean “expedient.” For a few pages further 
on (“Pragmatism,” page 222), I find, italicized in the text: 
“<The true, to put it very briefly, is only the expedient in 
the way of our thinking, just as ‘the right’ is only the expe- 
dient in the way of our behaving. E:xpedient in almost any 
fashion; and expedient in the long run and on the whole, 
of course; for what meets expediently all the experience in 
sight won’t necessarily meet all farther experiences equally 
satisfactorily.” 

Quite true. The reality of the universe will eventually 
turn and rend an idea which is “expedient” only in a limited 
sense—‘expedient” for one person, time, class, or purpose— 
and hurl the rest of humanity, or abstraction humanity, most 
violently back upon the “true” (shall we say the real true?) 
and the universally and eternally expedient. Despite the 
contrary teachings of M. Bergson, who holds that practi- 
cality is at loggerheads with a knowledge of realities, I 
agree with Professor James that such ultimate reprisals of 
reality are exceedingly probable. But for the time being, 
the “expedient’’—the really, eventually, completely expedi- 
ent—remains quite as difficult of definition as the true. 
Indeed, perhaps more so; for we can hope to prove that a 
few ideas are true; whereas doctors may differ as to what is 
expedient in the long run and on the whole, particularly with 
the encyclopedic addition, “in almost any fashion.” 

Let us, therefore, in our search for the pragmatistic addi- 
tion to “truth is what can be proved true,” turn back to 
an earlier part of Professor James’s volume, that volume 
called “Pragmatism, a New Name for Some Old Ways of 
Thinking,” and dedicated to the memory of John Stuart 
Mill, “from whom I [that is, Professor James] first learned 
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the pragmatic openness of mind, and whom my [ Professor 
James’s] fancy likes te picture as our leader—were he alive 
to-day”: 

“Truth is one species of good, and not, as is usually sup- 
posed, a category distinct from good, and coérdinate with it. 
The true is the name of whatever proves itself to be good 
in the way of belief, and good, too, for. definite, assignable 
reasons. Surely you must admit this, that if there were no 
good for life in true ideas, or if the knowledge of them were 
positively disadvantageous and false ideas the only useful 
ones, then the current notion that truth is divine and precious, 
and its pursuit a duty, could never have grown up or become 
a dogma. In a world like that, our duty would be to shun 
truth, rather.” (‘“Pragmatism,” page 75.) 

That dedication has returned to my mind in connection 
with this quotation, because in this and similar passages, 
pragmatism puts forward its claim to be “an old way 
of thinking,” and gets consecrated as utilitarianism, sub 
invocatione J. S. Mill. 

That truth is “good,” meaning thereby “useful,” for 
life, is indeed the utilitarian explanation for the “current 
notion that truth is divine and precious, and its pursuit a 
duty,” because being “good for life,” life of the individual 
or life of the race, is the utilitarian explanation of all habitual 
standards of value; and more than ever, since utilitarianism 
has been fortified by the evolutional conception that the sur- 
vival of the races best fitted for life implies the survival of 
the habits and standards most useful to life. From the 
utilitarian standpoint, “good for life” explains why we culti- 
vate righteousness, beauty, health, wealth, and, in the present 
case, why we cultivate truth. Utilitarianism goes further: 
just as it explains in what manner righteousness, health, 
wealth (and attempts to explain, as yet not very successfully, 
how beauty) are each and all “good for life,” so it explains 
also the particular service which truth renders that master- 
exploiter, Life. Truth is good or useful for life, because life 
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implies a constant adaptation to really existing circum- 
stances, and because such adaptation is more easy and com- 
plete when the people who do the adapting believe those 
circumstances to be what they are rather than what they are 
not; to have a true opinion of anything is to save that over- 
due knowledge of reality which spells successively surprise, 
waste of effort, failure, ruin. That is why truth is useful 
for life and, being useful, ought to be cultivated. So far 
we have learned that it is good for life to believe in opinions 
which are true. We still require to learn what information 
is added by Professor James’s variation on this utilitarian 
formula, namely: “true is the name of whatever proves 
itself to be good in the way of belief, and good too, for defi- 
nite, assignable reasons.” 

This formula requires interpretation, for it can be inter- 
preted in two ways, according to the reference of the words 
“good in the way of belief.” “Good in the way of belief” 
may mean either: first, that the content of a given opinion, 
its subject matter, is such that belief in that opinion will 
have good results; or, second, that the content, the subject 
matter of an opinion, is in a peculiar relation, called truth, 
to something independent of that opinion, namely reality; 
and that being in this truthful relation to reality, the hold- 
ing of this opinion is likely to have good results. The dif- 
ference between the two interpretations depends upon 
whether the good results are expected from the content of 
the opinion, or from the fact of the opinion being correct; 
and the difference can be tested practically by asking, Why? 
Thus: it is good to believe that water tends to regain its 
level. Why is it good to believe this? Because the belief 
is true, and holding it will enable us to deal better with water 
than holding the contrary belief, which is false. On the 
other hand: it is good to believe that wicked people will be 
punished in hell. Why is it good to believe this? Because 
it makes people less inclined to be wicked. 

Again: it was good for primitive man to believe in the 
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regularity of the seasons, and of day and night. Why was 
it good? Because, being true, this belief enabled savages to 
take precautions against wild beasts and famine and cold, 
and consequently to remain alive. But: it was good for 
primitive man to believe that dead ancestors required to be 
fed and honored. Why was it good? Because it induced 
savages to bring up their offspring instead of letting it 
perish. But although it was useful to hold that opinion, 
the opinion was false. 

Now it seems evident that Professor James cannot mean 
that “true” can ever be the name for an opinion which is 
false. We must therefore discard our first interpretation, 
the interpretation according to which the utility to be 
inquired about resides in the content of the opinion, inde- 
pendent of its truth, and fall back upon the second inter- 
pretation, according to which the utility in question resides 
not in the content of the opinion as such, but in the fact that 
this content happens to be true. “True,” therefore, we may 
paraphrase, is the name for “whatever is good in the way 
of belief because it is true.” This is irrefutable, but some- 
what jejune. Professor James’s contribution to the subject 
must therefore lie in the qualifying half-sentence, “and 
good, too, for definite, assignable reasons.” 

Well, to say that an opinion is true because it is good for 
us on account of its truth, is a definite reason, but scarcely 
an assignable one. There must be more than that in Pro- 
fessor James’s thought; and so, of course, there is. Continu- 
ing that page, I come to this: “If there be any life that it 
is really better we should lead, and if there be any idea which, 
if believed in, would help us to lead that life, then it would 
be really better for us to believe in that idea, unless, indeed, 
belief in it incidentally clashed with other greater vital 
benefits.” 

Can this be the “definite, assignable” reason for finding 
an opinion good to believe and therefore true? Be of good 
cheer, pragmatism is sprung from utilitarianism, and is 
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fertile in useful opinions. “Unless,’ writes Professor 
James, carefully reiterating his own statement, “wnless the 
belief incidentally clashes with some other vital benefit.” 
“Now, [it is always Professor James speaking] in real life 
what vital benefits is any particular belief of ours most liable 
to clash with? What indeed except the vital benefits yielded 
by other beliefs when these prove incompatible with the first 
ones?” 

Let me try and follow: Here is a vitally beneficial belief. 
It clashes with another vitally beneficial belief, and is there- 
fore proved not to be good in the way of belief—that is, 
not to be true. Was the vitally beneficial belief not truly 
vitally beneficial? Or was it only less “vitally beneficial” 
than the one which it clashed with? Or—this is a different 
supposition—was the “vitally beneficial belief’? which suc- 
cumbed in the clashing really as “vitally beneficial” as the 
“vitally beneficial belief” which got the better in the clash- 
ing, and did it succumb in the clashing because the other 
“vitally beneficial” opinion, although not more vitally bene- 
ficial than itself, was also true? But then, being “true” 
would no longer be the same as being “vitally beneficial.” 
Ah, here I have it. The “vitally beneficial” belief is true 
when it does not clash with another “vitally beneficial” 
belief. With another belief which is vitally beneficial 
because it is true? No—and yes, for Professor James has 
told us that “useful because it is true” and “true because 
it is useful” have the same meaning. In the present case, 
however, not so much vitally beneficial because it is true, but 
rather true because it is vitally beneficial. 

Anyhow, if a vitally beneficial belief does not clash with 
another vitally beneficial belief, either or both (for we must 
not make too sure) of the vitally beneficial beliefs may be 
true. That is simple enough. But suppose two vitally 
beneficial beliefs do clash; which is the really vitally bene- 
ficial one of the two? The one, evidently, which yets the 
better in the clashing. But why will it get the better in 
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the clashing? Because—why, because it is true, and the true 
is the vitally beneficial. 

But how about that matter of ancestor cultus? I mean 
the belief (typical of many similar ones, of which more anon) 
that deceased parents and guardians required to be fed and 
honored by survivors, a belief most beneficial to our remote 
forebears and ourselves by inducing primeval persons to 
cumber themselves with otherwise embarrassing offspring?! 
Shall we say that as that opinion was not true it could not 
have been beneficial (and set out to prove that it was never 
held or never useful)? Or shall we say that if it was bene- 
ficial it was, in so far. . . 

At this juncture it happened very luckily that my prag- 
matist friend came in to tell me that reflection had convinced 
him that I was already a pragmatist without knowing it. 
So, feeling my mind giving way under this logical strain, I 
read the quotations to him and begged him to settle the 
difficulty. “With the greatest pleasure in the world,” he 
answered, and began as follows: “You see,” he said, “ances- 
tor worship perhaps never really existed at all—I can lend 
you a very revolutionary book against it by an Austrian Jew. 
Oh no, pray don’t think that I mean to deny the existence 
of ancestor worship. Not in the least,—only it may all be 
a mistake. One advantage of pragmatism, as you will soon 
find out, is that, as the young Florentine Papini said (and 
Professor James thought it so first-rate that he repeated it 
verbatim), pragmatism is a corridor with rooms off it where 
people are saying prayers to different gods and writing 
treatises against one another. But to return to your diffi- 
culty. Supposing ancestor worship to have existed (and 
perhaps it hasn’t), you may be sure that it was beneficial 
only so long as it was held, and it was held so long as it 
did not clash with some other beneficial belief. Not the 
most virulent anti-pragmatist could pretend that a belief 
can be beneficial if it is not held! The whole matter [ goes 
on my pragmatist] pivots upon the fact of not clashing with 
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other truths: so long as a truth—a “beneficial” truth, of 
course—does not clash with other truths—that is to say with 
other beneficial, that is to say true, beliefs—why, so long it 
is a truth. And when it has been knocked into cocked hats 
by another truth in the clash we have been speaking of—why, 
it ceases to be altogether and therefore ceases to be a truth. 
Can something be true if it has ceased to be?” 

ANTI-PraGMatist. Do you mean (a sudden light dawn- 
ing in my mind) that a dead truth becomes a living 
falsehood or error? 

Pracmatist. That expression, “living falsehood or 
error,” is perhaps pushing things a little far; that belief of 
ancestor cultus, for instance, is evidently false, and no one 
can say that it isn’t as dead as a door-nail, and quite useless 
in modern life. 

ANTI-PraGMATIST. But then—do truths die? 

PragoMatist. Let me answer you in the words of Pro- 
fessor James: “The greatest enemy of any one of our truths 
may be the rest of our truths.” 

But my pragmatist, having gone away, as usual exulting, 
after contributing thus much to my understanding of the 
pragmatistic answer to “What is truth?”’, returned the very 
next minute and added this further information: 

PragMatist. Don’t imagine from what I have been say- 
ing that pragmatistic truths are always each other’s enemies. 
Quite the contrary; one of the chief merits of pragmatism 
(all that matter of Signor Papini’s corridor ought to prove 
it) is precisely that it saves such a lot of all that destructive 
clashing of truths. Truths which would hit up against each 
other in any other philosophical system, all live quite peace- 
ably side by side in pragmatism, because of its great 
principle of “so-far-forth.” 

AntI-Pragmatist. “So-far-forth”? 

Pragmatist. What, hadn’t you grasped the principle of 
“true-in-so-far-forth’? It’s like rules of precedence; it 
decides what place a truth is to occupy, and, as in precedence, 
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there’s room for all truths. You really must study that princi- 
ple of “so-far-forth.” You will find it discussed in James’s 
“Pragmatism” at page 73 and thereabouts, for it comes in, 
of course, pretty often. I can scarcely imagine how you can 
have missed it. And once you’ve grasped it thoroughly, 
you will have the key to all your difficulties about truths 
clashing and being enemies and so forth; in fact,—for that’s 
what’s so splendid about pragmatism—you will probably 
recognize that you have thought it all along yourself, like 
Milton’s fallen angels, who recognized that they would all 
have invented artillery as soon as Satan had once invented 
it. Meanwhile, I will go home and mark you some passages 
in another book of Professor James’s—just to see the 
importance of it all “for knowledge,” as he says. I don’t 
see the book here upon your table—so I'll send it. It’s the 
“Varieties of Religious Experience.” 

AntI-Pracmatist (a light dawning). Oh, is that per- 
haps the “experience” in which we must seek for the “cash- 
value” of truth? 

While waiting for my friend the pragmatist to bring his 
copy of the “Varieties of Religious Experience,” I set to 
turning over the pages of Professor James’s “Pragmatism,” 
wondering whether I should be able to recover, among all 
those definitions of truth, a sentence which was knocking at 
the door of my memory, of which that title, “Religious 
Experience,” had somehow evoked a vague shadow. And 
by the greatest good luck, there it stood on the very page 
(namely 73) at which I opened the book: 

“Now pragmatism, devoted though she be to facts, has no 
such materialistic bias . . . If theological ideas prove to 
have a value for concrete life, they will be true for pragma- 
tism, in the sense of being good for so much.” 

As if foreseeing their immense value, not merely in help- 
ing me to define truth, but in guiding me among the varieties 
of religious experience, Professor James has actually under- 
lined that sentence himself. 
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FTER nearly a year in Germany with attendance at 
two universities, my father was naturally better able 
to profit by his opportunities than before, and found 

his studies in Berlin worth more to him than any he had 
pursued in Europe hitherto. Of social life in Berlin he 
saw a good deal though never holding very favorable views 
of the German character. “The people you see here,” he 
writes, “are by no means in so great a proportion well 
dressed or well appearing as in New York. Indeed, a Ger- 
man has from nature very little taste, and though he may 
have fine clothes on, shows that he is no gentleman. I have 
scarce met with a well-bred man yet in this country. I 
have seen many who were excessively polite, but their 
politeness was like a cow’s dancing, and so excessive as to 
prove itself not sincere.” 

His roommate was a German theological student, and 
besides Yates, who left in midwinter for Italy, there was 
an American friend, Dr. Post, and one or two others. His 
health, in spite of several ill turns such as a frozen heel (for 
the temperature went down to ten degrees below zero Fah- 
renheit), was decidedly better than during the previous win- 
ter at Leipzig. He took great care of his diet, drinking no 
coffee and little wine and eating meat but once a day, and 
moreover exercised on foot and in the saddle with much 
regularity and benefit. Speaking of his appearance on 
horseback, he adds, “but as you may well suppose, my natural 
crookedness presents a serious obstacle to my obtaining any 
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great degree of elegance in this art.” The bent figure which 
so marked his appearance in after life was thus of very early 
origin. 

Of Berlin itself he thought well. It was a well built, 
neat, attractive city with rather commonplace public build- 
ings, a park which he much frequented, and a vile climate. 
The German view of the United States seems to have been 
as unfavorable then as now. For instance, Hegel in one 
of his lectures on the philosophy of history, took pains 
to speak slightingly of this country, making the broad 
statement that no large extent of country could be well 
governed under a republican form, and that most American 
merchants were dishonest. One of my father’s grievances 
was that in Berlin society he was so often obliged to listen 
to the bad English of his companion, when his own German 
was so much to be preferred. One night he took tea at 
De Savigny’s and heard marvellous tales of ghosts, second- 
sight, and animal magnetism. His letters during this winter 
give few details of lectures or professors or of the topics 
which filled his mind. He found more true Christianity, 
more simple religious belief than he had anticipated, 
amongst the civil and military officers of the State and the 
professional class. Occasionally he heard the English ser- 
vice at the embassy, or attended the German service with 
much singing and little prayer, or perhaps listened to the 
new liturgy in the Dom Kirche. This liturgy was largely 
the composition of the King, and with other prayers had 
one for the Holy Alliance. Along with the conservatism 
of the nation my father noticed great independence of 
thought in the individual, and makes this remark: “A sort 
of anomaly or inconsistency appears in the German char- 
acter—this jogging forward of the nation, and the propen- 
sity of the individual to change his opinions, to adopt new 
theories, and the like. But the first is a thing of action, the 
second of opinion. Action has always been controlled by 
law and is under force as far as political freedom is con- 
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cerned. Civil freedom is as entire, though not as well 
secured, here as anywhere. Opinion, on the contrary,—and 
the divulging it as to all subjects except political ones—has 
been almost unrestrained here for a long time. Some causes 
of this freedom of opinion lie in the intermixture of Catholic 
and Protestant people under the same government, in the 
spread of free thinking in the eighteenth century, and in 
the necessity which literary men find themselves under of 
distinguishing themselves by their way of treating scientific 
and literary subjects.” 

From Bonn and from Berlin my father wrote his friend 
Bacon on the state of religion in Germany. These letters, 
much too long to quote, are largely occupied by a review 
of the characteristics of the various universities and the 
position of their leading professors. His conclusion was 
that the number of evangelical pious professors was much 
greater than generally thought; that in certain centres, as 
Berlin, there was sound doctrinal preaching and the churches 
were crowded; that free thinking was very prevalent but not 
perhaps on the increase; and that theological students as 
a class were lamentably deficient in manners, morals, edu- 
cation, and piety. I think one may sum up the influence of 
Germany upon my father’s life by saying that his mind was 
impressed but never his heart. Fully appreciating the 
depth of German scholarship, he did much in his after life 
to introduce a similar thoroughness into our methods of 
classical study; but he never felt that drawing towards the 
country and the people, that simpatia, which he always 
cherished for the Italians and even for the French. 
Through life he was singularly sensitive to the influence of 
natural beauty, to the charm of good breeding and an agree- 
able manner. On the monotonous levels of Leipzig and the 
barren wastes about Berlin, he seems to have found neither. 

As the winter came to a close my father began to make 
plans for the remainder of his stay abroad. England was 
his first objective, then Italy, then home via Paris and 
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Havre. One is struck by the close trade connection between 
New York and Havre, at that time the entrance to the 
Continent—a position long since wrested from it by Liver- 
pool. Before turning his face towards England, however, 
there were two objects yet unaccomplished which drew him 
back into Germany. One was a little tour to visit a number 
of professors or other men of distinction to whom he had been 
given introductions; the other, the purchase of books, for 
his father had granted him an allowance of some eight thou- 
sand francs for this purpose. 

Shortly after the middle of March, 1829, accordingly, we 
find him en route to Leipzig in pursuit of these two objects. 
The books were duly bought, in Latin and Greek and 
German, properly boxed, and sent to Hamburg for ship- 
ment. But the rest of the tour was cut short by an illness 
which overtook him at Altenburg and sent him to bed for 
eight days. Nevertheless he wrote home not uncheerfully: 
“Altenburg is remarkable for a national costume which I 
have seen nowhere else in Germany. The men wear great 
box breeches, large enough to hold all the seed they would 
put upon their land, and tight long boots below. Their 
hat is small, just covering the crown of the head. On 
great occasions they wear a frock coat lined green inside. 
Such an occasion was the arrival of the Queen of Wiirttem- 
berg when I was there. ... The dress of the females is 
remarkable in this respect, that the frock only comes down to 
the knees, below which the whole length of stocking is to be 
seen, and when they are well dressed a great broad garter. 
Many of them bind their heads in a colored handkerchief in 
such a way that you would think they had the toothache or 
some other anguish. The girls wear the most clumsy and 
awkward busks or boddices in the world. 

“T called to see Matthiae, who is one of the most celebrated 
scholars of Germany, and was well received. He is a little 
man with great feet, and having over his boots for the sake 
of warmth in a warm chamber great socks, he really looked 
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all feet, or as if when he got up he was afraid of turning 
over upon his head like the pith witches. So much for 
Altenburg where I lay and wished me at home more than 
once, yet was not properly out of spirits.” 

Returning to Leipzig, he joined a wine merchant with 
his own carriage, and travelled post with him to Frankfort— 
“the pleasantest and most convenient as well as most respect- 
able of all ways of travelling in this country,” but dear, 
owing to the numerous road taxes. “Every little town has 
its Pflastergeld, which means pavement money, a tax on the 
traveller for the privileges of being jolted over a horrible 
pavement. Every little state grinds something out of the 
traveller for the support of its prince in turnpike money, 
and on this road we passed thro’ almost ten.” From Frank- 
fort he posted to Mainz and so down the familiar highway 
of the Rhine. Owing to want of connection between the 
steamers of the upper and lower river, he was detained a day 
in Cologne, then on to Rotterdam in company with an 
American girl, the first in sixteen months. It was now mid- 
April and the fields were green but the Rhine far less attract- 
ive than in summer. Rotterdam pleased him much. There 
were several American ships in port loaded with rice and 
tobacco, and in the company of six of their captains he 
visited the navy-yard, where a frigate was building modelled 
after the American type. There was also building “a 
very large steamboat 250 feet long, intended to convey troops 
from one part of Batavia to another when it shall have got 
there. This is nearly ready for sea and will, I believe, sail 
this summer. She is said to be the largest vessel in existence, 
and is of 2,000 tons burden. She has been building six 
years, and while one part is getting ready, another has, I 
understand, decayed. It seems to be regarded as a chimer- 
ical enterprise by many.” After a smooth crossing, his 
steamer entered the Thames, with three or four hundred 
vessels in sight, which had been detained by a contrary wind. 
As the stream narrowed, the green shores sprinkled with 
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country-seats stretched sweetly before them. “Among the 
rest the situation of Lord Headley’s palace struck me 
agreeably: I think it may have been on one of those old 
white cups that we children used to admire so much.” 

Passing the customs he repaired to a tavern in Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, looking out upon St. Paul’s, got his 
mails, and looked up lodgings for a long stay in London, 
very much the better for the little voyage and change of 
air. Besides the usual sights of the city and its neighbor- 
hood, there were the anniversaries of the religious societies, 
with many noted men in attendance. Of some of the latter 
we have a description, but of the sights hardly a word. As 
he wrote afterwards, there was such a rush and whirl of life, 
so many things to be seen and done, that neither time nor 
a quiet mind for composition remained. And, moreover, 
he feared to repeat what to the reader of travels had become 
so familiar. 

“The religious meetings, though in general quite long, 
even longer than ours, were very interesting. I attended 
seven or eight, the greater part of which were held quite 
in my neighborhood, not far from Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I 
heard Mr. Wilberforce speak five or six times. He is a 
little man, very corpulent, and moves about continually 
while speaking. I heard also four or five of the bishops, 
several missionaries of celebrity as Mr. Jowett and Dr. 
Philipp of South Africa, a number of members of Parlia- 
ment, and other gentlemen of distinction as Mr. Buxton, 
Sir George Rose, the Earls of Roden, Calthorpe, etc., etc., 
and a large number of the most eminent ministers in and 


out of the Church of England. ... They applaud at 
these meetings as much as in a theatre, only more with 
the feet than with the hands. .. . The speakers here 


possess a much greater power of amplification and even of 
saying a great many words without meaning much, than 
ours do; they seem more practised in public speaking. But 
as far as tone, gesture, and pronunciation go, they if any- 
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thing fall behind ours. ... In the House of Commons 
where I spent three hours in listening to the proceedings, 
I thought everything rather below the level of our Congress. 

The speeches I heard were mostly short and to the 
point. Few listened, even of the few that were there, unless 
some principal personage such as Mr. Peel spoke. At 
the close of one meeting when I was there the number of 
members dwindled down to seven, who passed quite a num- 
ber of bills that had gone thro’ two readings. Mr. Peel is 
a florid looking man with reddish-colored hair; he speaks 
with great ease and a certain kind of diplomatic gentleness, 
understanding well the art of saying much without mean- 
ing much, and wishing to conciliate all of all parties. Mr. 
Huskinson has a red and not at all striking face, nor was 
there anything remarkable in what he said, which was little.” 
Others whom he heard speak were Goulburn, FitzGerald, 
Lord Milton, and a Mr. Hume, “the most untiring and 
tiresome” member of the House. A brilliant fragment 
of a speech by the last mentioned he repeats as follows: 
“The extent to which the calico printing has been extended 
has not in any degree been carried to that degree to which it 
might be carried.” Brougham he did not hear, and from Sir 
James Mackintosh but a few words. 

To wind up his visit in London finally, he attended a 
meeting of the Royal Society which showed small zeal for 
science in comparison with the Institute of Paris, visited 
Vauxhall, where was some tiresome music and at midnight a 
fine show of fireworks, watched St. Paul’s crowded with 
charity children on some anniversary, and rambled about 
Richmond and Twickenham. For weeks together the 
weather had been fine and London delightful. Towards 
the middle of June he left the city, to see Oxford first, then 
something of the United Kingdom. 

The average rate of speed of public conveyances in Ger- 
many was about four miles an hour. To be bowled down to 
Oxford at just double this pace was an agreeable contrast. 
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One of the coach passengers was a Yorkshire clergyman on 
his way to place his son. He had already two at Cambridge 
who cost him three hundred pounds apiece. The road lay 
through Henley, where a boat-race had come off shortly 
before, between students of the two universities, in 
which Oxford was the winner. Three days only were spent 
at Oxford. Was there ever an educated American who was 
not carried away with delight, with enthusiasm, with a little 
envy perhaps, on visiting Oxford and Cambridge? The 
inspiring associations, the academic peace, the orderly, 
refined life, the beautiful college buildings, the lovely lawns, 
the stately trees and softly flowing waters, together form a 
picture and leave a memory which no other spot can ever 
rival. 

My father carried letters to several gentlemen and was 
well received. An undergraduate devoted parts of three 
days to him as cicerone, besides taking him to dine at Com- 
mons and to drink tea at the rooms of a friend. He break- 
fasted with Mr. Hill, the vice principal of St. Edmund’s, 
and dined with Mr. Pusey in Christ Church. ‘The gentle- 
man commoner of St. Mary’s Hall gave us quite a splendid 
breakfast for five guests. At Mr. Pusey’s very handsome 
apartments, I met a company consisting of two ladies 
besides Mrs. Pusey, Mr. Buckland the geologist, Blanco 
White the well-known Spanish-English convert from Cathol- 
icism (who edits the ‘London Review,’ a new work), one 
of the proctors of the University, and several other gentle- 
men, mostly canons or otherwise officers of this splendid 
college, Christ Church. It was a very pleasant dinner and 
I was extremely gratified with the candid and friendly and 
liberal feelings of the company towards America and Ger- 
many.” Of one feature at Oxford he disapproved. “All 
Souls is a noble foundation for fellows alone, of whom six only 
were at this time resident. The private library of this col- 
lege consists of sixty thousand volumes. But it was enough 
to excite envy and indignation, to see this fine library as 
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it were mouldering away and the buildings nearly empty, 
while if we had it in the United States, it would be of 
immense use.” Magdalen, with its three quads, deer park, 
and gardens, he greatly admired, and Christ Church most of 
all, “founded by Cardinal Woolsey, as his name is spelt in 
some of the University books.” During the three days, he 
seems to have found time to study the main features of the 
Oxford system quite carefully—the conferring of degrees, 
the examinations, the courses of study—noting with surprise 
that “a student can receive a degree without even having 
studied Euclid’s Elements or Algebra.” This comparative 
examination of the university systems of France, Germany, 
and England must have been of great and frequent service 
in his later life. 

From Oxford his route led to Bristol by way of Chelten- 
ham and Gloucester, whose noble cathedral, “vast and 
majestic, the villainous coach” allowed him only a moment 
to see. Bristol, in situation and architecture, is perhaps the 
most charming and the quaintest of the large English cities. 
The cathedral with its monuments, St. Mary Redcliffe with 
its story of Chatterton, the narrow, steep streets like those 
of a Continental city, the lovely Clifton suburb, residence of 
Hannah More,—all these he saw and much more. Dining 
in company with a Mr. Richardson to whom he bore a letter, 
he visited Robert Hall, “the first preacher in England. We 
had a talk of three quarters of an hour with him, but the 
conversation took no such turn as would draw forth extra- 
ordinary powers, nor did his face strike me as very remark- 
able. He is very simple in his manners; lay down on the 
sofa on account of the severe pain in the back, which is his 
constant companion, and smoked his pipe.” 

They then drove two miles out to Stapleton to call upon 
Foster, the author of the “Essays,” “a man whom I wished 
to see more than any other in England. . .. We drank 
tea with him and staid with him several hours, during which 
time the conversation turned on a variety of most interesting 
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subjects. I would not exchange this visit for anything I 
have seen or expect to see in England: not that he said 
anything which others could not say—though some of his 
remarks and expressions were quite memorable, and some of 
his metaphors had exactly the aptness and vividness for 
which those of the essays are quite peculiar—but the idea of 
talking face to face with a man whom I admired so much 
afar off, combined with the pleasure of the conversation 
itself, gave it a very high relish indeed. He is a perfectly 
simple man, was very negligently dressed, has large, promi- 
nent, hard features, and such deep furrows in his cheeks, 
one on each side, as I have never met with before. He put me 
in mind of Milton and the sternest men of that age, when 
he expressed the most radical republican principles, a dis- 
like of aristocracy, a contempt of the principles and charac- 
ters of political men in England, and a strong conviction 
of the evils of a church establishment. He looks down when 
he talks, and plays with his spectacles. Almost all his 
remarks, on literature, on religion, etc., partook of the same 
stern, somewhat fault-finding, and unaccountable character, 
with very elevated moral feelings shining, as it were, above 
it, as the snowy summits of a mountain, dark at the base, are 
gilded by the sun.” 

After a visit to Bath in the rain, he crossed to Chepstow, 
carrying with him a most agreeable impression of Eng- 
land and Englishmen. “If all [the English] are like what 
I have seen I shall have my opinion of their good qualities, 
especially their accessibleness, much raised.” 

My father, after visiting Tintern, Ross, and the Wye 
region, travelled through Wales, climbing Snowdon on his 
way, to Anglesea, where he took ship for Dublin. He then 
travelled quite extensively in Ireland. His impressions 
were not of the pleasantest, partly from constant rain, partly 
from the poverty and squalor of the people, though in the 
north, of course, matters were much better. Joining his 
cousin, C. F. Johnson, he next made the tour of Scotland, 
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and then went to Liverpool, near which place lived some 
attractive cousins named Palmer, daughters of an Irishman, 
a colonel in the English army. He then returned to Lon- 
don via Cambridge, Southampton, and Salisbury, having 
been absent two months and a half. In London most unex- 
pectedly appeared his uncle, George Woolsey, who had been 
living at Nice. Two or three weeks passed with him and 
in preparations for a return to the Continent; books were 
bought and dispatched and clothes ordered. Barring the 
climate, England had proved most attractive, but out of 
seventy-five days of travel, sixty had been more or less wet. 
He notes the fact, however, that though often cold and wet, 
his health had not suffered, he had not even caught serious 
cold, while in the milder summer of Paris he had been by 
no means so fortunate. Returning to the Continent by way 
of Rotterdam, after a short excursion through the chief 
Dutch cities, he made a somewhat hasty journey via Brussels, 
Mons, Valenciennes, Cambrai, and across France, which 
brought him to Paris on the twenty-third of September. 
Though spending two successive nights on the road between 
Brussels and Paris, he travelled comfortably and without 
great fatigue, sleeping well. In the earlier stages his com- 
panions were Englishmen, two of them officers, and he 
remarks upon a particular liking for the army men whom 
he had met. He notices also the excellence of the English 
accent, and criticises some Americans in London for 
speaking through the nose. 

Settling himself in familiar and attractive Paris, in the 
Rue Richelieu, he hastened to look up the Brée family and 
Mr. Johnson, who had been spending a week together in the 
country. The omnibus must date from this year, for he 
writes of this call: “The girls are as charming as ever. I 
returned from there to the boulevarts near my street, two 
miles and more, in one of the nouveautés of Paris, an 
immense carriage holding fourteen or sixteen sitting face 
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to face and going for five sous each, quite a relief to the 
purse at all times, and to the feet in this muddy city.” 

Remaining but a short time with his friends in Paris, my 
father set out for the South and Italy, where he had determined 
to winter. He went to Marseilles by way of Avignon, where 
he fell in with a young South Carolinian named Allston who 
was “very ill and very peevish,” evidently broken down by 
dissipation. He felt it a duty to stay by the young man 
until he could be sent home. Speaking of this incident long 
after, he said: “I heard that an American was ill in town 
and sending up my card asked if I could be of service. At 
Marseilles I went to the Fitches who were principal bankers 
there and who knew my father and uncle in New York. 
Through them I got a place on a ship sailing to the West 
Indies for Mr. Allston. He thence made his way home and 
soon afterwards died. I dined with the oldest Mr. Fitch 
who had a French wife, very civil and kind tome. Mr. Fitch 
had some trouble on his lip which proved to be a cancer and 
killed him. His widow afterwards married M. Thiers, the 
historian and politician.” 

He mentions the fact that at the time of his visit there were 
some twenty American vessels in the port of Marseilles. 
After a visit to Toulon, he went along the Riviera to Genoa, 
“a most delightful ride, by a road abounding with magnifi- 
cent views, along the coast.” At Genoa he had the great 
pleasure of a fortnight with his uncle and aunt Woolsey 
who were settled there for a great part of the winter. From 
long residence abroad they were almost strangers to him; 
but his satisfaction in his own kith and kin in this far land 
of Italy was very great. The letters from Italy are brief 
and for all incidents of travel refer to a journal which, how- 
ever, has not survived. Thus, in spite of certain remi- 
niscences which were taken down from his lips a few years 
before his death, the narrative of this Italian winter is 
necessarily meagre; and of Genoa itself, the delightful 
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weather, the harbor, the narrow streets, and a mathematical 
machine invented by a local genius were the only features 
which he remarks. 

From Genoa he travelled rapidly to Pisa. “Pisa is a 
gloomy, half-deserted town and nearly all the curiosities lie 
clustered together almost out of town: the principal thing 
to see is the Campo Santo, or ancient burial ground, in which 
all around the walls are some of the earliest frescoes of mod- 
ern times. ‘The leaning tower would look far better if it 
were straight and then would be a very remarkable thing.” 
While at Pisa he went over to Leghorn and happened upon 
the launching of a sixty-four gun ship in the presence of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany and thirty thousand people. Shop- 
ping must have been carried on under difficulties, but he 
managed to choose a wedding gift there for a new sister- 
in-law and to dispatch it. In Florence ten days were spent. 
The chef-d’ceuvres there did not disappoint him, but the 
weather had turned cold, and he found the galleries some- 
what frigid and fatiguing. ‘The journey to Rome was also 
trying, with miserable taverns, early morning hours, and 
often nothing to eat until they had been four or five hours 
on the road. He spent two days in Siena with Dr. Jarvis, 
who received him hospitably and gave him useful information 
about books and about Rome. 

Arrived at Rome, he found a number of acquaintance and 
had some letters, among others one to Baron Bunsen, the 
Prussian minister, “an excellent man and of high literary 
attainments.” The lodgings which he secured for the win- 
ter were in the quarter anciently known as the Campus 
Martius. Of them he writes, “These rooms are the most 
comfortable place where I have been settled in Europe, have 
a good prospect and a healthy air’; and by the ninth of 
December he describes himself as engaged in a variety of 
useful employments, after a hasty view of the sights of the 
city, “to find his way and understand the anatomy of ancient 
Rome.” That his health was stronger than at home or than 
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during the first winter in Leipzig, is evident from what he 
had been able to accomplish, and is confirmed by his own 
statement: “You may judge of my strength and vigor from 
the fact that between Paris and Florence I spent thirteen 
or fourteen nights in travelling, without resting at all during 
the next day.” Mr. Chauncey had given him an introduc- 
tion to an Italian family in Rome, with which he had himself 
lived, and my father might have done likewise; he decided 
against the move, however, lest it should be dangerous to 
a heart already somewhat smitten. He was extremely sus- 
ceptible to feminine beauty: in fact, it was the inability to 
see a pretty girl across the street, upon whose charms his 
companions were commenting, that first proved to him his 
nearsightedness. 

To the fact that his foreign life had given him a broader 
view of things, a sentence or two from one of the Roman 
letters will testify. “I am more and more of a cosmopolite: 
i. e., I do not believe that any nation is so much superior to 
any other either in religion, government, or morality as to 
be privileged to plume itself upon its elevation. Not that I 
am wanting in patriotism, and am preferring Europe to my 
home, which I certainly do not, but my eyes are opened to 
many defects in our state of things. .. . I think more 
meanly of mankind (yea, and womankind too, a little) than 
formerly, and despair of seeing anything like the beau ideal 
of society developed. How opposite men are. Mr. A. H— 
looks out from the loophole of his retreat and sees the engine 
put in motion which is to turn the earth into an Eden, so that 
men will not even need to be told how to be happy; they 
will not be able to help it. While I, if there were not some 
hope to be drawn from the obscure and uncertain voice of 
prophecy that there should be a better order of things in 
some future age, would think it almost a vain thing to live, 
so far as the result of labors upon man is concerned. I have 
no book in English literature by me except a small edition 
of Spenser, which I purchased in England. With all his 
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defects, he is a most charming poet, the richest perhaps in 
descriptions that ever existed or wrote in any language.” 
This is the mild pessimism of the youth who has begun to 
know the world, though the writer was always inclined to 
look at the darker side. His fondness for Spenser was a 
lifetime’s attachment. He read the “Faery Queen” twice 
before entering college and at least five times in his after 
life. The winter at Rome was a happy one. The language 
was not difficult of acquirement. In studying the topog- 
raphy of the ancient city lay profit and great pleasure. 

The number of Americans wintering in Rome was con- 
siderable, and on Washington’s Birthday they united in a 
dinner. “The dinner was tastefully got up in elegant 
rooms, and most of the ladies of our nation here were present. 
Much to the honor of the company there was no tendency to 
excess. The gentlemen retired with the ladies who, the 
most of them married women, had not so far forgot their 
dancing days, as not to form one or two cotillions.” Mrs. 
Fenimore Cooper, who was a Miss DeLancy, was a distant 
connection and a charming woman. “Mrs. Cooper pleases 
me much, and Mr. C. is disposed to be very friendly towards 
me, while from his reputation I had expected to find him 
stiff and haughty. He has certainly disagreeable points of 
character; he is dogmatical and exasperated to such a degree 
against England that he cannot forbear from venting his 
opinions even in the presence of Englishmen.” Some years 
ago my father recalled this dinner, the Coopers, Presi- 
dent Kirkland, and various incidents of his Roman winter. 
“Cooper,” he said, “was an entertaining talker but utterly 
impracticable and so determined to have his own way as to 
disgust everyone. The dinner and dance were held in some 
vacant palace and were very successful. President Kirk- 
land of Harvard College, then very old and somewhat feeble- 
minded, was present with his wife who was a Miss Cabot. 
The latter joined in the dancing. I helped Mr. Kirkland 
in his sight-seeing in Rome, as he was nearly helpless and 
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desirous of seeing everything, yet forgetting it all the next 
day. The excursion to Tivoli I arranged for with the Kirk- 
lands and a younger sister of Miss Fanny Burney. I met 
that winter a Mr. Gould who had been head master of the 
Boston Latin School; also Henry Crabbe Robinson and his 
American friend, Mr. Richmond, of whom I saw more than 
of any other acquaintance. One night I found two priests 
with these two gentlemen and argued with them in favor of 
the Protestant faith.’ More Americans came in time for 
the Carnival, among them Messrs. Morse, Towne, and 
Jocelyn, artists, the first-named with commissions to copy a 
number of pictures. There was an English family, too, 
friends of his aunt Woolsey’s, whose parties he attended; 
and he went when he chose to the Prussian Ambassador’s, 
though he found his German rusty after a year’s disuse, the 
French and Italian idioms bobbing up inopportunely. 

During the winter he had changed his quarters after all, 
and to his great satisfaction lodged with the Persiani family, 
friends of Mr. Chauncey’s. The young ladies Persiani 
quite eclipsed the Miles. Brée for the time. “The girls are 
as kind and good to me as it is possible for anyone to be, 
and I am much attached to them.” Every letter refers 
gratefully to them, and in the last from Rome he wrote: 
“My principal pain in leaving Rome is to leave the society 
of the family where I have been residing, the young ladies 
of which I love almost as sisters. But so it happens in this 
world. Friendships pass away, and we pass away too, and 
these ruins which seem ready to fall at any moment will last 
when I and those I love are gone.” 

The winter was all too short. By the end of February 
the sun began to be oppressive at midday, the flowers 
bloomed in the fields, and the almonds had burst into blossom. 
It was necessary to set forth again, for much of Italy 
remained unvisited. The excursion to Greece was reluc- 
tantly given up, but my father hoped to see Sicily and its 
Greek temples as a substitute. This plan, however, fell 
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through, and after spending three weeks in Naples “as 
busy as any were ever spent, I believe, in this world,” he 
returned to Rome for Holy Week. Three new cardinals 
had been created and the ceremonies and services of the 
occasion attracted a throng of sight-seers. In such functions 
my father took but small interest. His friends began to 
move northward and he himself to prepare for departure by 
packing and shipping the winter’s accumulation of books. 
A letter to his father written during this spring gives so 
frankly and clearly his impressions as to his own character, 
and his plans for the future, that a passage of some length 
is given here. It was in response to his father’s fears lest 
he should be simply accumulating knowledge without the 
intention and desire of making practical use of it. “When 
I come home,” he wrote, “I trust you will find me the same 
person in all substantial points, of morals, of feeling, and of 
opinion, as before I went away. That I have altered some- 
what and for the worse [may be], for who can grow better 
so removed and banished from the means of moral improve- 
ment and our wholesome state of society? One thing, how- 
ever, remains in my mind unchanged, and that is an utter 
repugnance and a fixed decision not to engage in the work of 
the ministry, the same feeling that I expressed to you before 
leaving home. But you need not think, my Dear Father, 
that for that I do not mean to do anything in the world. 
Oh, no! I should think my existence insupportable and a 
burden if I had not an aim to be useful in my day and genera- 
tion, and it is my firm purpose to do something. All my 
studies and all the valuable books as well as information I 
have collected in Europe have been in reference mainly to 
one end—at least, since leaving Paris. I have endeavored to 
gain a minute and thorough knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, and to lay a foundation for an acquaintance such as 
few in America possess with classical literature, in order to 
teach it; and I consider my course in such a life to be as 
useful and as certain as in the other. Should God give me 
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health, I can become in two years of study or professorship 
a very sound scholar, and in five or ten, one to be classed with 
the better class of such in Europe. My desire is to be 
employed in some college or high literary institution; but 
nothing would please me so much as to be engaged in such 
an institution as that you mention as talked of in New York, 
where my duties would be to lecture and expound to young 
men rather than to boys, and to be perfectly free from those 
little vexations of college government which disturb the life 
of most of our professors. I have lost now a great part of 
my attachment to places; and New Haven which was once 
the object of my warm attachment is now regarded by me 
only for what it once was to me. I look on men and things 
somewhat differently than formerly, and can mix more pleas- 
antly in the society of people in general. Yet I still have a 
reserve and timidity in society, and a difficulty of conversing, 
perhaps always or almost always produced by a life of study, 
with a sort of jealousy or undervaluing of myself, which I 
always have had and which has hurt me much.” 

This keen insight into his own character, his own powers 
and possibilities, coupled with habitual self-depreciation, 
mark the growing maturity of his mind. They were lifelong 
characteristics. 

The return to Paris early in May was made in company 
with two young American friends, Moncure Robinson of 
Philadelphia and Stephen Salisbury of Worcester. They 
stopped at Genoa but found Mr. and Mrs. George Woolsey 
gone to London, and my father then pushed on rapidly. 
“I never endured so much fatigue in my life as between 
Genoa and here,” he wrote from Paris, “as I was travelling 
night and day for seven days and a half, except about six 
or seven hours spent in Turin and sixteen in Geneva; but 
I arrived here so fresh that I did not think of going to bed 
before the usual time, and paid several visits during the 
course of the day.” Two weeks later, July 1, 1830, he set 
sail for home in the packet “De Rham.” 
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In his native land again, with health confirmed, and fresh 
from his foreign training, what fitting post offered itself? 
He seems not to have been in a hurry to decide. Within a 
month or two of his return a theological professorship was 
offered him. With this he declined to have anything to do. 
Of another proposal he thought more seriously. This was 
to assume the professorship of languages in the Alabama 
University at Tuscaloosa, with a good salary and a healthful 
situation, though far from his friends in the North “and in 
a slave state.” “The desire and the feeling of being bound 
to do something speedily is so strong with me that I view this 
opening rather favorably, though several of my friends do 
not. If indeed I had some offer made to me at the North I 
should feel it more important to stay here, as, speaking with- 
out vanity, my accomplishments are of a higher sort than 
would be required there; but a man is not allowed to wait 
for this reason.” He did wait, however, declining also a 
similar offer from Virginia in 1831. 

There remains very little to indicate his pursuits for the 
year or so after his return. The cessation of the foreign 
letters is not replaced by any other correspondence which has 
been preserved. To study was a habit of life with him. An 
article in the “Christian Spectator” for June, 1831, on 
excursions about Rome, shows that he was disposed to write; 
and a journey to Cleveland, in May of that year, with one 
sister to visit another, proves another form of activity,—for 
Cleveland in those days was a far cry, and a hard road to 
travel. That he contemplated and waited for a call to New 
Haven does not seem likely. Thus he wrote Twining in the 
spring of 1831: “I have not been up to New Haven since 
the week after returning home. The fact is that a variety 
of things have alienated my mind from it so that now it is 
painful to visit the place.” Nevertheless, in 1831 came his 
call to a professorship of Greek at New Haven, and my 
narrative ends. 








THE ANNEXATION OF KOREA: AN ESSAY 
IN “BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION” 


By Georce TrumpBuii Lapp 


HE most stupendous attempt at the economic and edu- 
cational uplift of a vast and heterogeneous population 
ever made by a foreign nation, is undoubtedly that of 

the British government in India. As Lord Curzon once 
said in conversation with the writer, the intricacies and dif- 
ficulties of this attempt are becoming greater every year; 
and there is no similar experience in the past history of the 
world which can throw any considerable amount of light 
upon the most wise and probably successful way of over- 
coming these difficulties. Yet the trained intelligence and 
morale of the British government in India are, on the whole, 
superior to the same qualities as employed by any other 
existing form of foreign control, whether bearing the name 
of colony, protectorate, or “sphere of influence.” And the 
resources of this government are regularly established at a 
figure sufficiently large to make it self-supporting. But 
benevolent as its rule over India may by its best friends 
be esteemed to be, Great Britain does not aim at, and if 
it did it could not reasonably hope to attain, a perfect 
“assimilation,” in the moral and spiritual meaning of the 
word. 

For vastness and intrinsic difficulties the attempt at 
so-called benevolent assimilation which Japan has taken 
upon itself in the annexation of Korea is, of course, not 
comparable to the attempt of the British government in 
India. It has, however, some peculiar features, both of dif- 
ficulty and of hopefulness, as well as of world-wide interest. 
The frankly and consistently avowed attempt of the first 
Resident-General, the late Prince Ito, was to establish a 
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protectorate in Korea which should at the same time relieve 
the people of the oppressions of their own government, con- 
fer upon them all the benefits of modern civilization, and also 
render them the grateful, sympathetic, and friendly allies of 
Japan. This conception of his mission he retained to the 
end. In the last interview which I had with him, he pointed 
to an ash-tray on the opposite side of the table at which we 
were sitting, and said: “There is a poor, wretched, and 
oppressed human being, the Korean common man; and I 
am trying to get to him and lift him up, to give him the pro- 
tection of good government, order, laws, and improved 
economic prosperity and education.” In the same interview 
he declared himself as still unalterably opposed to annexa- 
tion. But the plan of Ito, although it laid foundations for 
all the good which may follow to both peoples in the future, 
failed of complete success in the precise form in which he had 
framed it. ‘The principal reasons for this failure lay in the 
unwillingness and inability of the Koreans themselves to 
inaugurate or accept good government. The martyrdom 
of Ito gave the death-blow both to his plan and to all hopes 
for the independence of their country in the future. 

What, now, shall be said of the present accomplishments, 
and of the prospects of the annexation of Korea by Japan 
as a changed plan of bringing about the end of a truly 
benevolent assimilation? The answer to this question is 
necessarily in large measure dependent upon the answer to 
another: What conditions are favorable, what unfavorable, 
to the realization of this end? The case of Japan and 
Chosen (the new name given to the province of Korea, 
which was called in ancient times Ch’ao Hsien) is, in 
some of its more important features, quite unique. The 
relations of the two countries are not like those between 
Great Britain and India, much less like those between Great 
Britain and any of its other colonies, or even as exemplified 
in its protectorate over Egypt. Neither do they closely 
resemble our relations with Alaska, the Philippines, or 
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Hawaii. They are in important respects different from 
those existing between Japan and Formosa, which at first 
afforded a troublesome problem but are now already well 
under way towards a peaceful and permanent settlement. 

Favorable to the end of a completely friendly assimilation, 
which will render the Japanese and Koreans subjects equally 
willing and cordial, of one and the same government, and 
brethren dwelling together in unity, are the following among 
other particulars: Japan and Chosen are physically united. 
Between Chosen and the seat of government in Japan, com- 
munication is easier, more frequent, and more comfortable, 
than with the greater part of Hokkaido; and scarcely less so 
than with a considerable portion of Kyishi. Indeed, fully 
one third of the rest of the Japanese Empire, though in every 
way favored by physical proximity, would seem destined to 
remain less closely related to it than is ancient Korea. On 
the other hand, Chosen is more decidedly marked off from 
Manchuria, by the mountains and by the Yalu river, than the 
Russian or Japanese spheres of influence can be marked off 
by any boundary line within Manchuria itself. To this con- 
sideration should be added another of even more importance. 
So far as anthropological studies can throw any light upon 
the obscure question, the mixture of races represented in 
the Japanese blood is, in its main elements, very similar to 
that in the Korean blood, although the races are mingled in 
different proportions. Moreover, a very considerable infu- 
sion derived from Korea has entered into the ancestors of the 
inhabitants of Kyiishii; and to a less degree the remnant of 
invaders and stragglers from Japan has intermarried with 
the ancestors of the natives dwelling in Chosen to-day. In 
these two important and allied respects, then, Japan and 
Chosen are already much closer together than the natives of 
the Philippines and the Americans administering govern- 
ment, engaging in the work of education, or doing business 
with those islands, are likely ever to be. 

To these more physical considerations may be added those 
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arising from the fact that the literary and artistic cultures 
of the two peoples drew their inspiration so largely from the 
same source. That source was, of course, the Empire of 
China. Indeed, no small amount of Chinese culture came 
to Japan by the way of Korea. In the earlier times, some 
of the finest Japanese art-work was the product of Korean 
workmen in Japan. Nor can we fail to believe that the 
old-time acceptance and still continued practice of the 
Buddhist religion, and the newer growth of Christianity (so 
remarkable, especially in Korea) will in no long time act 
as most powerful influences to help forward the virtual 
spiritual assimilation of the two peoples. And now if we 
may add to all this the determination of the government of 
Japan not to stop short, with patience, wisdom, and good- 
will, in the effort to accomplish a genuine and truly benevo- 
lent assimilation, we may surely take a somewhat unusually 
hopeful estimate of the prospect of a final success. 

But on the other side of the estimate there are many 
serious obstacles to be taken into the account. Of these 
perhaps the most formidable, and certainly the most obvious 
to the casual observer, is the hatred of the Japanese by the 
Koreans. This feeling of hatred reaches back through cen- 
turies and is deeper than the cause usually assigned for it— 
namely, the invasion of Korea under Hideyoshi. Previous 
to this, according to Brinkley, “the relations between the 
two nations . . . were for a long time limited to mutual 
raids.” It seems probable, however, that the Koreans have 
in fact suffered much more from the baleful influence of 
China and from the invasions of Mongols from the North 
than from anything which Japan has been able or willing 
todotothem. And on several occasions of extreme provoca- 
tion Japan has treated Korea much more leniently than, 
under the same provocation, any of the so-called Christian 
nations of Europe would have done. Why, then, this 
excessive and long-continued spirit of hatred? It would 
seem that the explanation must be found, in part at least, 
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in the emotions of jealousy and contempt: both jealousy 
and contempt on the part of the Koreans towards the Japa- 
nese, and contempt mingled with pride on the part of the 
Japanese towards the Koreans. When hatred is fortified 
by contempt and jealousy, it is indeed hard to overcome. 
All these bad feelings were, as a matter of course, exasper- 
ated by the conduct of the Russo-Japanese war, by the 
establishment of the protectorate in Korea even under the 
benevolent rule of Ito, and by the complete withdrawal of 
all hope of future independence, when, in the latter part 
of August, 1910, final annexation went into effect. And 
here comes in another motive for hatred, the immense force 
of which it is difficult for the western mind to appreciate at 
its full value. It was not so much that Korea lost its inde- 
pendence and ceased to exist as a nation among the nations 
of the earth, as that in losing all this, living Koreans did not 
“save their face.” Some did indeed attempt this saving of 
the face by suicide, and some by turning brigands and 
assassins; but the nation did not respond in any large way 
to the call to die as patriots. Their country did not fall as 
many a Daimiate in Japan had fallen in the ancient days; 
nor as all Japan would have fallen, fighting to the last for 
emperor and for country, under circumstances similar to 
those which easily accomplished what little remained for the 
complete extinction of the ancient nation of Korea. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the many cases of real or 
alleged wrongs and injuries suffered by the Koreans at the 
hands of their “protectors,” whether during the Russo- 
Japanese war or in the years following immediately upon its 
close. The true story of all this has been briefly told in the 
book, “In Korea with Marquis Ito.” It is sufficient here 
to say that rarely or never did the Japanese officials connive 
at—not to say, participate in—these outrages; that the 
Koreans themselves were generally joined with the renegade 
Japanese in exploiting their own people, and being more 
gifted and experienced in such matters, quite uniformly got 
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the larger share of the plunder; and that the portion of the 
disbanded Korean army which turned into avenging 
“patriots,” distributed their favors of kiiling, arson, and 
robbery impartially amongst their own countrymen. To 
these statements should be added the fact that the unceasing 
intrigues and false alarms which either emanated from, or 
centred in, the then reigning emperor, and which were fos- 
tered by the advice and self-interested activities of a coterie 
of foreigners, of whom the English editor of the “Seoul 
Daily News,” the Russian consul-general, and one or two 
Americans were the chief, did more to bring on the confu- 
sion and bloodshed of the latter part of the protectorate than 
did the spontaneous hatred of the Korean people themselves. 

It was the character of the Korean ruling classes, however, 
that made the continuance of a protectorate supremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, as a permanent way of bringing 
about the benevolent assimilation of the Korean people. As 
I have already said, Prince Ito’s concern had been for the 
welfare of the Korean common people—a people plundered, 
murdered, oppressed, and in every way degraded, during 
hundreds of years, by a government in which corrupt and 
weak monarchs, surrounded and controlled by base and 
cruel eunuchs, concubines, and court women, had sent forth 
their selected favorites among the yang-ban classes, to fatten 
on the peasants, often by stealing from them the food for lack 
of which they were to go starving. Ordinarily, the principal 
test of fitness for the magistracy these favorites were exercis- 
ing had been the percentage of stealings and squeezes which 
they returned to those who had appointed them. It was this 
difficulty, I repeat, of finding even the smallest number of 
honest, intelligent, and brave men among the Koreans them- 
selves, of which the first Resident-General most often 
despairingly complained. And this is a difficulty, of course, 
which only a long process of education can gradually over- 
come. The Korean ruling classes were, and in the main still 
are, masters of intrigue and corruption, but they are chil- 
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dren in the knowledge and practice of a lawful and orderly 
and benevolent government. Even at the present time, this 
difficulty remains much more formidable than the fear of any 
armed uprising or of any return to the old terrors of 
assassination. 

Further difficulties are those arising from the poverty of 
Korea, the undeveloped condition of its resources, the press- 
ing need of all kinds of modern improvements, and the 
inexpediency, and even impossibility, of providing funds for 
any considerable proportion of all this, by taxing the 
Koreans themselves. The Empire of Japan, already 
heavily loaded down with debt, and groaning under a burden 
of taxation, must provide from her own resources the 
larger portion of the immediate outlay upon this work of 
assimilation. 

Before considering what has already been done towards 
carrying out the benevolent plans of Prince Ito, let us ask 
whether this conception of assimilation still dominates the 
policy of the Japanese government. In answering this 
question, the word “benevolent” must not be interpreted in 
a too exclusive and highly sentimental fashion. But neither 
should it be understood in such a way as to approbate or 
guarantee the hypocritical pretenses under cover of which 
too often the weaker peoples and nations have been overcome 
and absorbed by the stronger. As a rule, even when such 
assimilation turns out for the benefit of both weaker and 
stronger, it scarcely deserves the title of benevolence. The 
government of Japan as represented by its Governor-General 
under the protectorate made no pretense of disinterested- 
ness of the purely missionary order; but neither can its claim 
to benevolence be charged with hypocrisy. Over and over 
again did Ito explain the underlying principle of his admin- 
istration as the conviction that the welfare of Japan as well 
as of Korea could be secured and conserved only by enforcing 
reforms in Korea, but that this should be done, if possible, 
in such a way as to bring about the reign of lasting good- 
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will between the two peoples. He also held—and his view 
was statesmanlike and absolutely correct— that foreign mis- 
sions without his aid could not accomplish the desired result. 
Indeed, it was the father of the then reigning “amiable” 
emperor who slaughtered some ten thousand native converts 
among his own people. To leave Korea degraded and 
oppressed, or to subjugate it selfishly and ruthlessly and thus 
engender a lasting crop of hatred and bitterness, he believed 
to be both impolitic and immoral. For Ito had always to 
stand against a certain party of the military classes who 
wished to bring in the strong hand for the subjugation of 
Korea, and against a whole crowd of greedy and unscrupu- 
lous promoters, including foreigners as well as his own 
countrymen, who were eager to exploit its resources. 

The protectorate failed; and chiefly for the reasons given 
above. The strong arm did come in; attempts at disorder 
and rebellion were put down with a show of superior force; 
the emperor was dethroned; the independence of Korea was 
completely taken away; the very name of the nation was 
removed from the world’s list of national names. The pro- 
found peace which ensued certainly furnishes one powerful 
argument in favor of the judgment that the time for this had 
fully come, if the present welfare of either nation was to 
determine the policy of the stronger of the two. But has 
the Emperor of Japan, and has his government, and have 
the best and most influential people in Japan, abandoned the 
policy of a benevolent assimilation of Korea, in the genuine 
and highest meaning of that much abused and so often 
hypocritical term? Is Japan still striving to pay the 
price and do the work of bringing about a social and spiritual 
oneness of Chosen with the rest of the Japanese Empire? 
I believe that this question may be answered with a hopeful 
affirmative. And if this affirmative answer becomes historic- 
ally true, Japan will have taught a fine and much needed 
lesson to the entire Christian world. In the encouragement 
of this hope one cannot do better than to quote the opening 
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words of the present Resident-General, Count Terauchi, in 
his address of instructions to the provincial governors 
assembled for their first conference since annexation, at 
Seoul, last October. In justifying the necessity of the 
present régime, he said: “It seemed an urgent necessity of 
the moment to offer helping hands to Koreans tottering 
under the weight of maladministration for many years, to 
seek after the way to fair order amid chaos, and to urge on 
revived activity in decaying conditions. With respect to its 
arduous nature the task had scarcely a parallel in the history 
of humanity, ancient or modern. Yet the task had to be 
undertaken by a comparatively small personnel, with limited 
expenditure. Under the existing circumstances there was 
no choice but to meet the difficulty with a determination on 
the part of officials to make good the deficiency in resources 
by their redoubled industry and harmonious codéperation. 
Unlike their colleagues in Japan proper, where things were 
all in fair order, officials in Chosen, moreover, should not be 
content simply with laying down plans and announcing 
purposes, in the execution of their functions. But they 
ought in addition to show prudence to the extent of making 
a house to house visit in person and teaching people indi- 
vidually. At the same time, the maintenance of a strict 
official discipline was most important in the present Chosen, 
for the corrupt practices of one or two officials were likely 
not only to originate suspicions in popular minds but 
incidentally to affect the dignity of the whole officialdom.” 

Among the material conditions for binding the different 
provinces into the essential unity of a nation, no other is so 
important as the establishing of lines of intereommunication. 
In Chosen this work is now only a little more than ten years 
old. In spite of all difficulties, however, there have already 
been completed six hundred and seventy-five miles of rail- 
way, and rather more than three hundred miles are in process 
of construction. The bridge over the Yalu River has just 
recently been completed, and the time is not far distant when 
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through trains with few changes will connect Fusan with 
Moscow, Berlin, and Paris. No less important for purposes 
of peaceful unification is the building of highways in place 
of the almost impassable paths which for centuries have 
constituted the only artificial means of communication in 
ancient Korea. To meet this pressing need the government 
started, in the last fiscal year, the construction of twenty- 
three important arteries of traffic, of an aggregate extension 
of fourteen hundred miles, at a cost of ten million yen. Five 
years have been allowed for the completion of this work. 

Equal pains is being bestowed upon improving the means 
of communication between Chosen, and the rest of Japan, 
and the outside world. At Fusan, a projecting embank- 
ment is to be built, along which can be moored ships of from 
three thousand to twenty thousand tons displacement. At 
Chemulpo, where hitherto ships engaged in oceanic trade 
could not approach nearer than three nautical miles from 
the shore, is to be erected a dock with a water-tight gateway, 
at which three ships of forty-five hundred tons displacement 
can anchor at the same time. 

These public enterprises have been undertaken, as Count 
Terauchi expressly states, with a view to “furnishing 
employment to the Korean masses,” and thus assisting them 
“to rise above their wretched condition and withal afford an 
opportunity to replace the old indolent habit with the beau- 
tiful virtue of industry.” At the same time, any attempt 
on the part of officials or contractors to deprive the laborer 
of the enjoyment of the fruits of his labor has been sternly 
repressed. Indeed, the industrial uplift of the common 
people has been, and still is, the chief care of the government 

of Chosen. To this end the peasants have been instructed 
and encouraged to pay more attention to secondary products; 
| to cultivate upland rice, miscellaneous grain, potatoes, etc.; 
to adopt improved methods in sericulture, poultry raising, 
| and cattle breeding; to plant fruit trees; or to make mat- 
| ting, straw ropes, straw bags, or any other products of easily 
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learned crafts. Moreover, the various forms of handicraft 
of a higher order, as well as the manufacturing, mining, and | 


fishery industries, have not been neglected. There have been 


established altogether thirty-five sericultural training houses, 
twenty-one training houses for weaving, thirteen common seri- 
cultural workshops, eight training houses for paper-making, 
three fishery training houses, three seedling nurseries, four 
mulberry farms, eight common industrial workshops, and 
four industrial training houses. More than one hundred and 
fifty resident and travelling instructors for these institutions 
have been appointed. In the line of education, one hundred 
and thirty-three public primary schools and seven industrial 
apprentice schools have been founded; and grants-in-aid of 
two hundred and seventeen “various public and private 
schools” have been made. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that these plans 
for material improvement have resulted in laying heavier 
and more unbearable burdens of taxation upon the common 
people of Chosen. On the contrary, many taxes in arrears, 


and fines for misappropriated stores of the State granary, | 


have been remitted; and more than five per cent reduction 
of the land tax for the autumn was effected. Notwithstand- 
ing this, since the taxes collected were expended more con- 
siderably for the benefit of those who paid them, and less 
for the enrichment of corrupt collectors and the extravagance 
of a corrupt court, the State revenue and income to the local 
fund have showed a notable increase. 

The state of trade between Korea and foreign nations 
is not by any means so important in its bearing upon the 
problem of benevolent assimilation as are the matters already 
mentioned. Indeed, the claims and efforts at exploitation 
or more honorable commerce with Chosen, on the part of 
foreigners, have given the government some of its chief 
sources of irritation and anxiety. Recently, for example, 
the old ex-emperor, the present Prince Yi, Sr., has sued the 
senior member of the American firm of Collbran & Bost- 
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wick for the fraudulent detention of the large sum of 575,000 
yen, which should have been paid over as his share from the 
sale of the Seoul street-railway. The suit itself is a signifi- 
cant and typical termination to a series of transactions which 
have cost Korea several thousand lives and millions of her 
national resources. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to say that the total value of the foreign trade of Korea in 
1910 amounted to 68,530,000 yen, of which 39,783,000 yen 
were imports, and 28,747,000 yen were exports. This was 
an increase, as compared with the preceding year, of 3,130,- 
000 yen in imports, and 6,380,000 yen in exports. The first 
six months of 1911 show a further considerable increase over 
1910. In both these years the excess of exports over imports 
has been diminishing. And it should be understood that the 
sum of exports probably does not include all the gold product 
which finds its way out of the country; while a large portion 
of the imports come from the rest of Japan and are pur- 
chased in part by the Japanese money brought into Chosen 
by Japanese immigrants. 

Far more important than any increase of foreign com- 
merce, for establishing lasting satisfaction and peace in 
Chosen, is the settlement of such difficult problems as the 
regulation of fisheries rights; the establishment and record- 
ing of rightful titles to real property; the re-afforestation 
of the country without occasioning unnecessary suffering 
by depriving the people of what they regard as a common- 
law right to cut firewood on the crown lands; the distribu- 
tion in occupancy of certain portions of these crown lands 
so as to benefit the people, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, to increase greatly the revenue of the State. As to the 
fisheries problem, I may quote the words of the Governor- 
General: “The guiding object of the new regulations was 
to protect Korean interests and to encourage Japanese fish- 
ermen to settle permanently in this country instead of 
returning home, as hitherto, as soon as the fishing season was 
past.” For the further protection of Chosen, the laws regu- 
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lating the formation and conduct of all manner of promoting 
companies have been made more strict and have been more 
rigorously enforced. ‘The inevitable result of these measures 
is to evoke the complaint in certain quarters that the govern- 
ment is “injuring business.” But there can be no doubt 
that without such regulations the grants and pensions dis- 
tributed to the natives at the time of annexation would 
have quickly and completely disappeared in a multitude of 
get-rich-quick schemes of both native and foreign origin. 

It is, however, only by a prolonged process of education, 
judiciously planned and faithfully and skillfully admin- 
istered, that Chosen can be converted into a satisfied and 
loyal part of the Japanese Empire. That the government 
is fully aware of this fact, it has recently given renewed and 
unmistakable evidence. At the close of last October an 
imperial rescript was sent to the Governor-General of 
Chosen, touching the regulation of education there. This 
rescript as explained by Count Terauchi in an extra issue 
of the Government-General “Gazette,” November 1, 1911, 
determines the following among other particulars as to the 
educational policy of Japan in Korea. Its underlying prin- 
ciple is declared to be the same as that “clearly set forth in 
the imperial rescript granted many years ago by His 
Imperial Majesty” to the whole Empire. But in the work- 
ing-out of this principle the different conditions prevailing 
in Chosen must be taken into the account. “Its energy 
must be at first almost exclusively devoted to the cultivation 
of morals and industry, the thorough propagation of the 
national [Japanese] language, and thereby the inculca- 
tion of the character becoming a loyal subject of the 
Empire. .. . Its scheme of education may be roughly 
divided into three kinds: namely, primary, industrial, and 
professional. While freedom of religion is assured to all, 
the schools whose curriculum is fixed by the Law and Ordi- 
nance of the Empire cannot be allowed to enforce religious 
education, or conduct any religious ceremonies.” 
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Now it is at once evident to anyone acquainted with the 
conditions prevailing in Korea at the time of its annexation, 
that the successful carrying-out of the imperial rescript is 
likely to encounter grave difficulties at two of its cardinal 
points of application. These are the relations of the public 
system to the private schools, especially to the missionary 
schools, and the attempts to enforce the study and use of 
Japanese as the “national language.” 

The establishment of common schools, both lower and 
higher, and for girls as well as for boys, with a view to pre- 
paring the great body of the people to lead the lives of 
honest, self-supporting, and loyal citizens, is clearly and 
emphatically declared to be the chief concern of the govern- 
ment. To secure this end it is provided that “morals, the 
national and Korean languages, Chinese literature, and 
arithmetic shall be subjects of study necessarily taught.” 
It is to be noticed that while the native language is still to 
be made a matter of required study, Japanese is called “the 
national language”; what is even more important, the 
text-books dealing with “such subjects as morals, history, 
geography, science, industry, household affairs, and so forth” 
are, for the most part, to be in the Japanese language. But 
this is quite as much a matter of necessity as of political 
policy, for the Korean language is almost entirely deficient 
in such text-books and even in the requisite vocabulary. 
Moreover, so far as appears, the inducements to learn the 
so-called national language, as an appeal to pride and to 
ambition, seem likely far to outweigh any sentiment of bitter- 
ness at the loss of supremacy of the native tongue. And 
both peoples have long been accustomed to look upon some 
acquaintance with the Chinese classics as indispensable. 

While any attempt to teach the physical and chemical 
sciences in the common schools of Chosen is for the present 
postponed, in the industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
schools, the elements of these sciences are somewhat 
thoroughly taught. In all these schools a mixture of cul- 
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tural and technical studies, accompanied by constant applica- 
tion to practice, is the essential feature of the government 
plan. And it is wisely stipulated that the details of this 
plan shall be modified, as it becomes necessary, to meet local 
conditions. 

The foundation of special and professional schools in 
Chosen can only be extended after the ground has been 
prepared by a more thorough preliminary education. Yet 
even in the relatively higher education, some advances along 
modern lines have already been made. Five years ago there 
was scarcely a single native Korean qualified to act as 
an assistant in medicine or surgery. The then reigning 
emperor, although he ostensibly employed a foreign mis- 
sionary doctor, did not follow his prescriptions and was 
himself controlled in matters of health and other respects, 
as the multitude of his people were, by witchcraft and sooth- 
saying. Now an increasing number of fairly well-trained 
native doctors are sent forth annually from the government 
hospital school, the Severance missionary hospital, and other 
sources. The Christian missionary educational institutions 
are raising an ever-growing body of trained native ministers 
and helpers; and the Buddhists are being incited here, as 
elsewhere over the Orient, to improve the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of their priesthood, and to take some part 
in the improved education of their constituency among the 
common people. The establishment of schools of law would 
obviously be premature, since the titles to real property in 
Korea have never been legally established or recorded, and 
since custom and common law have not yet been completely 
codified or even discovered. For some time to come Chosen 
must rely upon foreigners, or Japanese, or foreign educated 
Koreans, to administer justice in its higher courts. 

With regard to private schools, special provisions have 
been made for their continuance, so long as they comply with 
the main purpose of the imperial rescript; and assurance 
has been given that no radical measures are contemplated | 
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for compelling conformity to the regulations affecting the 
government schools. “The old-fashioned village schools”— 
worthless as most of them are for purposes of a modern edu- 
cation—will not be abolished; but “their real condition will 
be carefully studied, and they will be slowly guided and 
developed into an improved condition.” Mr. Sekiya, 
director of the educational bureau, has assured the mission- 
aries, as well as the annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Chosen, that the government welcomes 
the aid of the missionary schools and seeks their continued 
coéperation in behalf of the welfare of Chosen. At the 
same time he reminds them that one fifth of the entire income 
from the grant made by the Japanese Emperor in connection 
with the annexation of last year—a grant amounting to the 
large sum of 17,000,000 yen—has been allotted to the diffu- 
sion of primary education. With this money more than 
one hundred and thirty common schools will have been 
established in the peninsula during the current year. 

It remains to refer to one more consideration—and this, 
perhaps, of all the most impressive—which the friends of 
the Koreans were wont to urge against the possibility of a 
truly benevolent assimilation of Korea by Japan. It was 
customarily expressed in the form of a fear that the native 
Japanese would overwhelm the native Koreans in their own 
land, or would ultimately drive them to the wall. But five 
years ago the writer ventured to predict that the net increase 
of Japanese in the peninsula was not likely to be much more 
than twenty thousand a year. This prediction has been 
fairly well fulfilled. The number was then about eighty 
thousand; it is now about one hundred and eighty thousand. 
At this rate, the Japanese immigration into Chosen would 
amount to half a million in twenty-five years; but in the 
meantime the country might easily have its natural resources 
developed so as to accommodate much better than now, from 
the economic point of view, twice its present population of 
about thirteen millions. Nor do we believe that the incom- 
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ing Japanese will “drive to the wall” the native Koreans; the 
Koreans are not the sort of people easily to be driven to the 
wall. Given their chance, and they are capable of compet- 
ing successfully with their fellow-subjects of the other stock. 
On this point may be quoted the authority of the Resident- 
General himself. In the address to which reference has 
already been made, Count Terauchi says: “In the degree of 
civilization, they may stand somewhat behind the inhabitants 
of Japan proper, but I fail to recognize any remarkable dis- 
tinction between them as regards moral nature and intellect.” 

Among other recent false statements of the “Japan 
Chronicle” occurs this sentence: “While the Koreans have 
had the duties of subjects forced upon them, they have 
received none of the rights of subjects.” The facts are a 
sufficient refutation of this statement. Of the governors 
of the thirteen provinces in the peninsula, only four or five 
are Japanese, the others being Koreans; and all the district 
magistrates are Koreans. There are also many Koreans 
among high officials in the courts of justice, police offices, 
and provincial offices. 

But the cardinal question still recurs: Has the hearty 
good-will of the subjected people been won by their con- 
querors, so that the Koreans are sure in due time to become 
contented and proud to be an integral part of the Japanese 
Empire? Are domestic and social ties so woven between 
the two that in spirit and life they are essentially one? Cer- 
tainly not, just yet. A single decade is quite too short a 
period to heal soundly wounds so deep and sore as those 
which have been made by the friction between Japan and 
Korea during five hundred years of their past history. Yet 
these wounds are healing rapidly. The upper and the lower 
social classes are being genuinely assimilated. The heredi- 
tary heir of the Korean imperial house is hereditary heir 
to a Japanese princedom; he is being educated as a Japa- 
nese prince, is beloved by the Japanese imperial family, and 
is at the same time kept imbued with the feelings of a lofty 
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patriotism for his own people, the native population of 
Chosen. Others of the ancient Korean nobility are now 
nobles of Japan. At the time of annexation, 12,115 aged 
members of the Korean aristocracy and literati were granted 
imperial gifts, while 3,209 filial sons and faithful women 
were rewarded. At the same time, no fewer than 1,711 
criminals were specially pardoned, all of whom, with few 
exceptions, have since lived the lives of honest and self-sup- 
porting citizens. Moreover, the enormous sum of 17,398,000 
yen was distributed from the imperial Japanese treasury to 
twelve municipal and three hundred and seventeen rural dis- 
tricts, for education, improved sanitation, and the assistance 
of the peasantry. But best of all is the increasing number 
of authentic stories of warm and grateful friendships spring- 
ing up between the two peoples, oftenest as the wage earned 
by the stronger for generous treatment of the weaker. 
There is, then, it seems to us, a fair prospect that the 
world will witness in the case of Japan and Korea an instance 
of “benevolent assimilation,” in the moral and spiritual as 
well as the political meaning of the term. That this is the 
hope and expectation of the man to whom the task of bring- 
ing it about has just been re-committed, he himself has taken 
pains to make perfectly clear. At the recent change of 
ministry, Count Terauchi resigned his office as Minister of 
War. At the command of the Emperor he continued, how- 
ever, in his office as Resident-General of Chosen. He did 
this in the conviction (to use his own words) that while, of 
course, it will take time, “if judicious guidance and direction 
be steadily used, it will not necessarily be very difficult to 
attain the goal of complete harmony and assimilation.” 
After exhorting all his countrymen so to treat the Koreans 
as to contribute to this end, he adds: “The essential point 
lies in that thorough eradication of distinction between Japa- 
nese and Koreans, by which the weal of the greater nation 
will be promoted and the foundation of the State even more 


solidified.” 








REASONABLE REGULATION OF RAILROAD 
RATES 


By Morre.i W. GaAInes 


EDERAL supervision of rates, in its present period 
of enforcement, began gently and has grown, step by 
step, more searching and more stringent. In 1903, 
Congress passed the Elkins Act directed against rebates, 
and a law to expedite interstate commerce cases in the courts. 
In 1906, the Hepburn Act gave the Interstate Commerce 
Commission power to reduce discriminatory and unreason- 
able rates, ordered publicity of tariffs, prohibited free passes, 
and forbade railroads to transport any commodity which 
they themselves owned, except lumber. Other regulatory 
laws followed, each adding something to the burdens of the 
railroads but not directly affecting rates. In 1910, an 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act gave the Com- 
mission the right to intervene in any change of tariff, threw 
the burden of proof for increase in rate upon the railroads, 
and redrafted the long-and-short-haul clause so as to make 
the lesser charge for the shorter distance mandatory every- 
where and under all conditions, save as dispensation might 
be given to the contrary by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself. In the same year the Commerce Court was 
created, whose practical purpose was to give prompt legal 
sanction, and enforcement, to orders of the Commission. 
These rate laws, advancing from the salutary to the 
questionable, are typical of the wider movement towards 
regulation, in which the States have gone farther than the 
Federal Government. On all sides local commissions have 
been established with sweeping powers over capitalization, 
operation, and, more fundamentally, the rates of railroads. 
“Having the law upon” the relations between the railroads 
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and the public is one of the striking tendencies of the last 
decade, no less significant and more fraught with results 
than the cognate application of law to industrial combination. 

In popular discussion and legislative debate the grounds 
taken for this movement are ethical. The railroads had 
discriminated, had been monopolistic, had exacted an exor- 
bitant return on their cost of construction. Through abuse 
of special privilege granted them by law, they had converted 
the generous opportunities of public service into a meanly 
sought private gain. The law gave. The law should 
therefore correct. 

For the struggle to preserve their freedom the railroads 
were desperately handicapped. In the main they were 
honestly managed. But their former offenses against fair 
play, in the practice of personal rebates and in certain con- 
spicuous instances of over-capitalization, were dragged into 
public view. They could not enter the contest with clean 
hands, and they have accordingly bent, perforce, before a 
storm of attacks which they should, by rights, have resisted 
to the utmost. The regulatory movement has swept on, 
unchecked, to the point where its own excesses begin to 
create a tide against it. 

In its onward course what was originally corrective has, 
in part, become punitive and, in other part, has plainly 
yielded to motives of selfish interest. Even where it has 
kept itself untainted, regulation has fallen into the besetting 
sin of reforms, multiplying and magnifying the letter of 
the law to the end that wrong may be compelled to cease. 
Innumerable enactments invest commissions with powers 
stripped from railroads. The steps of the latter have been 
hedged about, their freedom of initiative curtailed, their 
rights infringed, their revenues diminished, and their taxes 
and expenses increased. Their future is clouded with 
dispute. 

Now the courts are busied with the task of sorting from 
this feverish legislation the things that are Cesar’s and 
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the things that are not. Some of this legislation has been 
swept away, and from the very nature of its origin much 
more will be. Decision and enactment will finally determine 
the legal metes and bounds of regulation. In the end a 
new state of equilibrium will result under which railroads 
can certainly exist, but as certainly under altered conditions 
of growth and earning power. 

But rate regulation needs, especially while it is still in 
flux, other criteria than those of law or of ethics. At their 
best these are no more than preliminaries. Ethics cannot 
appraise the physical relations expressed in railroad rates. 
What the law permits may be unwise to carry out. Further- 
more, the two are inharmonious. Sense of past wrongs 
is an edged tool that cuts deeper than is just; and ethics, 
therefore, dictates restraint in imposing new laws lest they 
be unfair. Dispassionately considered, the real problem 
of rate regulation is neither legal nor moral, but material. 
Its crux is the effect of the rate system on the national 
well-being. 

An old concept of wealth is that of value in exchange. 
That which cannot be exchanged is not wealth. The value 
comes from the ability to exchange: a standard true in the 
broad sense if not in refinement of definition. Cournot, 
the mathematical economist, writing in 1838, speaks of “the 
influence of civilization” and “the progress of the gregarious 
tendency” as promoting a mobility of exchange that deter- 
mined the growth of wealth. Up to that time there had 
been as highways of exchange the sea, waterways, and roads 
of slow and costly haul. Commercial cities and nations 
were grouped around the narrow margin of the means of 
transportation, and markets were delimited by the same 
routes of access. Civilization itself had been drawn along 
these highways, nourished by their inchoate creation and 
distribution of wealth. 

Seas and rivers and roads still have their part. But the 
railroad, an instrument of the wider civilization since the 
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day of Cournot, is a means of exchange of vaster range and 
power. ‘The narrow margins of manufacture and market 
have disappeared. Fields that cannot be tilled, forests 
that cannot be lumbered, mines that cannot be worked, 
labor that cannot be employed, because the product cannot 
be carried to market,—their reproach lies against other 
lands and other years. Steel ways pervade the habitable 
areas, thread the wilderness. Where they go they carry 
freight, that is to say, trade. So the breadth of the country 
is strewn with cities that thrive on exchange of product, 
ach with each. They buy and sell where they will. Rail- 
road communication has thus produced, and is. still 
producing, an immeasurable growth in wealth. 

Traffic, in the old use of the word, signifies exchange of 
goods with a view to gain. As applied to railroads, traffic 
has acquired a narrower meaning, the movement of goods 
without exchange. So railroad traffic has come to be 
thought of as a thing apart from trade. Indeed, the general 
concept of freight rates is that they are a burden on com- 
merce, a charge on the profit of merchant and manufacturer. 
Nevertheless, even in the narrower interpretation, railroad 
traffic remains of the very essence of the exchanges of com- 
merce. All of it, without exception, moves from seller to 
purchaser or, if the conditions are more complex, then from 
the seller towards the purchaser. The force behind each 
shipment is profit in exchange. Railroads live by serving 
trade, and their deeper interests are the same as those of the 
commerce they haul. 

A certain measure of identity of interest is apparent in 
the most superficial view of the relation between railroad 
and traffic. Each holds for the other the rdle of the goose 
that lays the golden eggs: it must not be killed. But this 
has not protected the railroads from repressive regulation 
and summary reductions in rates at the instance of those 
who use them in commerce; nor prevented them from being 
charged with arbitrary exactions against the trade they 
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carry. The Interstate Commerce Commission and the other 
mandatory commissions have, with small exception, exer- 
cised their control over rates on the theory of opposing, 
instead of identical, interests. By this mistaken attitude 
they undermine the real interest of both railroads and 
commerce. They are far from the only justification of 
regulation; namely, that it promote the growth of wealth 
in a degree which the railroads, unregulated, could not or 
would not attain. 

Community of interest between railroads and railroad- 
borne commerce is dependent on simple and well-known 
relations of financial factors. Railroads and trade comple- 
ment each other in their activities, so that under free play of 
natural and selfish forces each is the stimulus and support 
of the other. This is the argument for securing to the rail- 
roads freedom of rate-making. It is as valid and of as 
deep influence on the public welfare as the wise reasoning 
that has left trade itself between the States free and 
untrammelled. 

Two thirds of railroad income go for expenses, one third 
for returns on capital and for corporate purposes. Of the 
expenses, one half is classified as pertaining to actual trans- 
portation and the other half to maintenance of property 
and conduct of offices. One third, therefore, of railroad 
receipts goes to defray capital costs, one third to upkeep, 
and the final third to movement of traffic. This proportion 
may be restated in terms of operations. One third of the 
outgo of railroads varies with the immediate volume of 
traffic carried, a second third is affected when changes in 
traffic are large enough to cause increased maintenance, 
and the last third only when traffic is so augmented as to 
require capital outlay for new facilities or additional con- 
struction. These figures are serviceably exact, being in line 
with the engineering formulas of Wellington and his suc- 
cessors which are used in the actual construction and 
improvement of railroads. They are general, taking no 
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account of especially low or especially high individual costs. 
They will serve to convey the basic principle of railroad 
operation and railroad rates; namely, that the direct or 
added cost of handling a given tonnage is a fraction of the 
total, or average, cost. 'To them must be added the observa- 
tion that costs, particularly those of maintenance and return 
on capital, do not increase in full proportion to increase in 
volume of business. Roads with tonnage grown heavy are 
able to carry freight at lower rates than roads of thin traffic. 

The division of expenses for railroads is quite unlike that 
obtaining in trade and industry. The contrast lies in the 
ratio of direct cost. In manufacture, 60% to 90% of the 
price received for product is paid out in direct costs, pro- 
portioned to the volume of business done. In wholesaling 
and other merchandising, the direct costs are 80% and 
upwards. In mining, lumbering, and agriculture, the great 
bulk of the outlay is for labor, a direct cost. To be sure, 
these percentages are merely typical. They do not cover 
the extreme cases. Public utilities generally have a high 
percentage of indirect cost; their rate systems are either 
of the postage stamp or of the discriminatory type, not 
based on cost alone. Most large manufactures have 
by-products, without direct cost, which are sold for what 
they will bring. But in the main the principles hold true 
for trade and manufacture, for mining and farming, that 
costs are direct and that selling prices are measured in terms 
of a carefully computed cost. 

Railroads and industries alike are operated for profit. 
But they must seek profit by different paths. The railroad 
sells its one commodity, transportation, at a thousand prices. 
Rates for coal, lumber, hay, grain, cattle, cotton, hardware, 
and the numberless manufactures differ according to the 
article transported. Rates for the same article transported 
the same distance are unlike in different places. Increase 
of distance brings no equal advance of rate, even where there 
is no competition of intersecting routes. Where there is 
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such competition a longer haul frequently carries a lower 
rate. If there be a cost basis for rates, it is clear that it 
has been ignored throughout the rate structure. The 
reason is that, for profits, railroads must consult tonnage 
rather than costs. Traffic that may be carried only by 
making special rates lower than the originally established 
tariff, is offered for transportation. If it will yield a margin 
above its direct cost of haul, that margin is profit. So 
railroad tariffs have been differentiated by long process of 
evolution from the simple tariff of 1801, of the Surrey Iron 
Railway, cited by Acworth, which named but four rates, 
and was itself an evolution from a single rate canal-toll 
tariff. The complexity of present tariffs is the result of 
eighty years of adapting rates to the multifarious require- 
ments of trade, in order to secure tonnage and profits that 
would otherwise be unobtainable. Costs, within wide limits, 
have been ignored, save when rates touch closely the lower 
barrier of direct costs. The aim of the railroads has been 
to keep the average of all rates high enough to cover the 
whole of the three divisions of their outgo, and to adjust 
the individual rate at any point above the direct costs which 
will secure a maximum tonnage from the traffic to which 
the rate applies. 

Industries have a thousand commodities to sell; but, within 
narrow limits, must offer each commodity at a fixed price. 
To make profits, their prime need is for a market wide 
enough to absorb their product at whatever price will more 
than cover the cost. The wider the market the faster and 
surer their growth. Railroads have brought markets within 
reach and are responsible for the growth of trade and manu- 
facture. But the railroad rate that stands between a rigid 
cost on the one side and a rigid price on the other must itself 
be flexible. Trade arises and traffic moves only when the 
railroad rate plus the cost of production is less than the price 
at the market by a margin of profit sufficient to sustain 
and develop the business. The railroad rate designed to 
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produce tonnage is the rate that satisfies the need of trade 
to be market-free. Each locality, at once producing centre 
and market, has its own scale of cost for its products and 
of prices that it can pay for what it buys. Hence arises 
the need of commerce for infinitely various, profoundly 
sympathetic schedules of rates and classifications that will 
“move the business” between localities. Hitherto, in this 
country, railroads have been constructed to carry commerce, 
and their rates have been established to create it. 

Rates must put a profit into the pocket of the shipper 
in order that traffic may move. They must leave a 
profit in the hands of the railroad in order that the railroad 
may live. Up to the present there has been a system of 
rates based on mutual profits, and not on costs, distances, 
or any other extra-commercial factor pertaining to the 
railroad alone. The chief service of this system to the 
general growth of wealth lies in its promotion of what is 
known as market competition. This is a competition of 
traffic and not of routes. Wares from two or more produc- 
ing points, unequally distant, are, through adjustment of 
rates, laid side by side in the same market. Except where 
hauls are too costly, all producers are placed in a position to 
compete. Equal opportunity the railroads cannot create, 
but in the desire for tonnage, they create everywhere such 
opportunity as they can. The effect is to raise prices to the 
more outlying producer by increasing his demand, and to 
lower them to the common market by increasing supply. 
Area of production and volume of trade are both increased. 
The average railroad rate is lowered. The average rate of 
profit is lowered. The consumer pays less. The net result 
is altogether in the spirit of modern industry, which develops 
wealth by augmenting volume of business and reducing 
margins of profit. 

Market competition exists everywhere. It is character- 
istic of every form of trade except monopoly. The rates 
for market competition are set by the railroad’s cutting into 
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its own margin of profit until it meets the margin of profit of 
the producer. They need no regulation except that fur- 
nished by the desire for tonnage. Natural resources have 
been developed by rates named to meet market competition. 
The granary of the western prairies was thrown open to 
commerce not so much by the extension of lines as by the 
low rates that put wheat into Chicago, New York, and 
Liverpool on the basis of maintaining a livelihood for the 
farmers. On the basis of giving a profit to the West 
Virginia operator, West Virginia coal, with its long haul 
to tidewater, was opened up by rates that would place it 
in New England furnaces in competition with the nearer 
coals of Pennsylvania and Maryland. Lumber of Wash- 
ington and Oregon is hauled a thousand miles farther across 
the continent than is the lumber of the South with which 
it competes; the rates named are such as to start the mills 
and keep them going. Fruit from California meets in New 
York on equal footing the product of Florida and the 
Mediterranean. The rates named have turned the desert 
into a garden. New England factories, market-towns of 
the West and South, manufacturing cities of trunk-line 
territory, the export tonnage of the great seaports—all are 
sustained and nourished by special rates based on market 
competition. 

Next to market competition in point of service comes the 
competition with other routes. Clipper ships, whose ex- 
tinction the Interstate Commerce Commission has lately 
mourned, would still bear the attenuated commerce of Cali- 
fornia and the Orient around the Horn, if it were not for 
the flexibility of rates, by means of which railroads give the 
traffic their fostering care. So the low rates and the 
quick facilities in any competition of routes promote the 
exchanges of trade. Where there is neither competition 
of route nor competition of traffic the railroads are still of 
service. There is here the slower but no less potent competi- 
tion of standards of living. Population must be attracted 
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and territory developed if tonnage is to result. Rates may 
be higher than against the sharper, more direct competition, 
but they must still be based on the necessity of bringing a 
profit to the producer. 

If instead of the inequalities of the profit-making system 
of rates we had had hitherto a levelled-down system, based 
on cost of service, fair return on capital, distance, or any 
other equalizing factor, we should have had, in the first 
place, a much smaller development of railroad traffic, and 
in the second, a much smaller development of railroads. 
Had they been debarred from seeking any and all obtainable 
tonnage, the lines built would have been perhaps half of the 
existing mileage, and would have comprised only the most 
advantageously situated routes. Traffic carried would have 
been less than half the present volume, because all those 
activities that have been called into life by favoring rates 
would be lying dormant. The trade and the wealth of the 
country would be immeasurably less than they have grown to 
be. This is the justification of the irregular and unregulated 
rate system which has evolved and been evolved by the 
railroads and their traffic. 

The law does not direct the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to seek and apply rates which will promote commerce. 
The law is aimed, first, against discriminatory rates, and, 
second, against unreasonable rates. To that end it instructs 
the Commission to decide what is a reasonable rate, in the 
cases that come before it, but omits to prescribe the standard 
by which reasonableness is to be established. There is, and 
can be, no such standard. Rates are simply committed to 
the judgment of the Commission. That body has used 
from time to time, as aids to judgment but not as standards, 
cost of service, value of service, distance, natural advantages 
of localities, consideration of local interests, competitive 
conditions, and fair return on capital. Except that competi- 
tion sometimes determines a rate definitely, none of these 
factors can be of exact application. Furthermore, they 
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often conflict. The Commission has used now one and now 
another as the preponderating influence in its deliberations. 
At first it emphasized value of service, until it became evi- 
dent that the term, whatever else it might be, was not a 
unit of measure. More recently it has given prominence 
to cost, and to fair return, taking the latter in the sense 
of including moderate capital charges in cost. However, 
no matter what the factors taken, the decision can be no 
more than an arbitrary ruling as to what constitutes a 
reasonable rate. Reasonableness cannot be deduced from 
the factors, singly or together. 

Rates imposed by authority on other than commercial 
considerations could hardly be expected, at best, to give 
automatic obedience to commercial needs. Moreover, the 
actual determination of rates is poorly handled, sometimes 
with impracticable results. There are no traffic men on 
the Commission. The ground to be covered is so vast that 
labors must be simplified by the adoption of short cuts, such 
as that furnished by comparison of rates. Furthermore, 
the Commission wishes to suppress market competition as 
a basis for rates, and to establish instead “some system of 
rates which on the whole seems just and reasonable 
Different communities should be permitted to do whatever 
business they can under that rate system.” It declares that 
market competition is but a euphemism for railroad policy. 
To quote from the last annual report: “It will be found that 
this thing called market competition rests in all cases in the 
mind of the traffic manager. It is the expression of a desire 
to obtain business which otherwise would not be obtainable.” 
Market competition will be considered, but not as market 
competition. It will be allowed where compelled by other 
railroads, but not where railroads create it for the benefit 
of their own shippers, and in either event it is not a matter 
to be left to their own discretion. “The Commission has 
never yet decided that this form of competition alone would 
justify a departure from the fourth section” (the long-and- 
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short-haul clause). So the rates of the Commission are both 
arbitrary and hasty, and based on faulty principle. It is by 
chance only that any of them may promote, and not destroy, 
the growth of wealth. 

A wide application of the principle of comparison of 
unrelated rates, with concomitant destruction of market com- 
petition, is to be found in the Spokane and Intermountain 
decisions. These are among the most important of the 
recent rate decrees of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In them the Commission attempts to arrogate to itself the 
power to fix rates absolutely, a very different matter from 
the power to name a maximum permissive rate conferred 
on it in the terms of the law. These decisions, handed down 
June 22, 1911, have served as text for a general order 
prohibiting departures from the long-and-short-haul clause, 
and prescribing rectification, until such time as the Commis- 
sion may be able to hold hearings and issue permits for 
reasonable departures. Furthermore, they have been 
enjoined by the Commerce Court and the injunction is under 
appeal by the Commission to the Supreme Court. The 
rate-making power, particularly with reference to market 
competition, is in issue and the case will have bearing on the 
whole future course of regulation. 

The question was one of commerce and not of rates. Yet 
it had to be argued, considered, and decided on the barren 
basis of “reasonableness” and discrimination. The com- 
plaint arose because the most westerly of the interior cities, 
Spokane, Reno, Phoenix, Salt Lake, and other points, 
desired to take away from the Coast cities, Seattle, Portland, 
and San Francisco, the local distributing trade in manu- 
factured products brought from the East. The interior 
towns wish to become wholesaling centres for a larger 
tributary territory. The Coast cities want to hold the trade 
of the interior to the extent that they have always had it. 
One group asks for lower rates from the East; the other 
has retaliated by asking lower rates from the West. The 
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quarrel over trade privileges is of long standing. It has 
been urged for more than twenty years. Three separate 
decisions have been rendered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission within the last three years on the same general 
dispute. 

The seeds of the controversy were sown when the first 
transcontinental line was built. Union and Central Pacific 
struck for the traffic between the Coast and the populous 
eastern States, and raced their construction through the 
barren intervening region only because there was no way 
around. ‘The six transcontinentals of more recent date 
were under still greater necessity of seeking the major 
sources of traffic, for they were not fostered to the same 
degree by government subsidies. Certainly the Great Basin 
and the semi-arid plateau would never have tempted them 
at all, had there been no rich trade to be reached beyond. 
The Coast was the bait that drew the lines across the desert. 

On the west these railroads met water competition, 
around the Horn, across the Isthmus, and, within the last 
five years, via Tehuantepec. ‘To secure the tonnage for 
which they were built, they were compelled to name low 
rates on the transcontinental haul. On the east they also 
faced competition. ‘They reached to the edge of the manu- 
facturing area north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, 
and the freight offered them there came from numerous 
competing railroads and competing cities. Furthermore, 
this producing area was drained at opposite extremities 
by rival routes to the same market; for if Omaha and 
Chicago are nearer San Francisco by rail, New York is 
nearer by sea. As is the rule with traffic situations of this 
type, a blanket rate was finally set up for the transcon- 
tinental business of the whole area, as a working compromise 
of the competition of routes, railroads, and localities for 
the entire traffic. The entrance of the Santa Fe into 
Chicago was the disturbing force that compelled the com- 
plete adoption of this solution. It attempted to favor its 
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terminus, and all the other roads, east and west, met its rates 
in order to hold their share of the tonnage. 

No considerations of tonnage or of competition dictated 
the rates to intermediate points in the West, this side of the 
Sierras and the Cascades. The small communities of that 
region had neither choice of routes nor, at that time, an 
appreciable volume of traffic. The fact that through rates 
were low was all the more reason for keeping these 
rates full, so that the average rate on all traffic might cover 
all three classes of railroad expense. Low rates everywhere 
would bankrupt the railroads, barely covering movement 
expenses and maintenance. Full rates everywhere would 
also bankrupt them, shutting off the through tonnage that 
they wrest from the sea, which carries a share of their burden 
of operation. To live they must have a dual system of high 
and low rates; and they are still under the necessity of 
keeping their intermediate business untouched by the forced 
level of water competition. The high rates are not, however, 
a burden on Intermountain traffic for the benefit of through 
traffic. The Intermountain cities, on the contrary, are the 
chief beneficiaries of both high rates and low rates. The 
Coast would always have had low rates by sea, without the 
transcontinentals. But the interior, if rates had been 
levelled, would still have nothing but the wagon haul of 
the pre-railroad era. 

The Intermountain cities have felt a growing sense of 
injustice on account of their high rates. Shipments pass 
their doors bound for the Coast, and subsequently return 
at no larger cost than if sent direct. This puts the Pacific 
jobber into the home territory of these cities, and they argue 
that the railroads are wasting transportation at heavy cost 
in order to discriminate in favor of the Coast. The rate 
system followed has been to carry the full charge on inter- 
mediate traffic as far west as possible, and then to protect 
it against back haul at a lower cost by making extremely 
high rates from the Coast inland. Thus the rate plateau 
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rises slowly from its eastern origin until near the Pacific, 
where it breaks away to the low level of tide water. The 
system is eminently rational, in spite of the incidental waste 
of train-miles in back haul where the plateau breaks. The 
rates are, nevertheless, hardly “reasonable” in the regulatory 
sense. The impact of Interstate Commerce Commission 
ideas upon this situation could not fail to work havoc. 

The opinion of the Commission on these rate cases con- 
tains, first, a discursive discussion, and, last, an announce- 
ment of the rate order. There is no necessary or apparent 
connection between the two. The order itself is not 
supported by reasoning, nor is it a logical deduction from 
the facts presented. Either the Commission conceives of 
its regulatory power as absolute, needing only an arbi- 
trary enunciation, or it perceives that to support a decreed 
rate by the inferential and loose arguments of “reason- 
ableness” would only expose it to successful attack in the 
courts. Each of its three orders on this rate situation lays 
down a different set of “reasonable” rates. Each order is 
arbitrary, and each is arbitrarily different from the other two. 

Costs are mentioned as among the considerations to 
which thought has been given, but the reduction of rates 
finally arrived at is explicitly not based on costs alone. 
Detailed cost figures, quoted in an appendix, purport to 
prove that the Southern Pacific had made exorbitant and 
discriminatory profits on its Reno traffic. The figures so 
quoted in prejudice of the case for the railroads do not 
apply. They are for the average traffic, which consists 
largely of long-haul freight moving in full trainloads with 
the utmost economy both of road and of terminal expenses. 
The west-bound transcontinental traffic set off at Reno 
averages about two cars per day. To leave these cars, 
through trains must be broken up, or, at greater expense, 
the cars must be hauled in by lightly-loaded way trains. 
Car loading with such small traffic is certain to be light, and 
return loading is irregular. The agent’s salary and other 
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local expenses mount high when levied on so few cars. Reno 
traffic is necessarily expensive, and not fairly to be compared 
as to costs with through freight. 

The exorbitant profits are not proven. A rate of three 
cents per ton-mile is high as railroad rates go, and if matched 
against the average cost the resultant net earnings appear 
excessive. But this rate is not, in and of itself, high for 
the haul of special tonnage of this volume across the Nevada 
desert. Independent lines in that region charge more. In 
January of this year, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
itself decided that the Nevada-California-Oregon Railway, 
leading north from Reno, was entitled to charge four cents 
and upwards on a volume of business several times as large. 

The financial position of the carriers was considered in a 
one-sided fashion. A test of reduced rates had been carried 
out under the last preceding order of the Commission, and 
it was found that while losses resulted the railroads could 
carry them. Therefore it appeared that there was no con- 
fiscation of property. ‘The Commission fortified this posi- 
tion by declaring the general profits of the transcontinentals 
to have been excessive. The thirty years of struggle and 
the approaching contest with the Panama Canal were 
forgotten in view of the present period of substantial earn- 
ings. Shortly after the decision was made, the St. Paul, 
a powerful system whose stock has been a standard invest- 
ment, was obliged to cut its dividend, and the Denver and 
Rio Grande, borne down by the burden of the Western 
Pacific, which is earning nothing against its charges, passed 
its dividend completely. The dividend rate of three other lines 
out of the seven has been called in question in the markets 
of the last eight months. There is no question but that the 
transcontinentals are, as a class, fairly prosperous, but they 
need their prosperity as reserve strength for the immediate 
future. There is here no good reason for saddling them 
with an instant loss estimated from $6,000,000 to $12,000,000 
a year on all the traffic affected by the order. 
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The losses proposed were not confined to the railroads 
most directly concerned. The mantle of sacrifice would 
fall on eastern lines as well. More than that, commerce, 
for whose benefit the rate reductions were ordered, would 
be disturbed and confronted with loss. The final decision, 
now under injunction, is in substance as follows: the rail- 
roads are permitted to charge as much to Intermountain 
points as to the Coast on commodities originating at 
St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, and Missouri River cities; 
107% as much from Chicago; 115% from Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh; and 125% from New York and the Atlantic 
seaboard. These rates are relative and not specific. They 
lean on the through rate. They represent the permissive 
maxima; any railroad may go lower at its option. The 
intent was not only to reduce the Intermountain rates but 
to create distance differentials that would destroy in this 
territory market competition between the cities of the East. 

The Commerce Court did not pass adverse judgment on 
the general rate-making powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It holds authority under the same general 
law. Its injunction was issued on entirely different grounds: 
first, that railroads have the right to make low through rates 
against water competition without reference to their inter- 
mediate rates; second, that percentages of such through 
rates (which may themselves be raised or lowered) are not 
rates at all, and particularly not the “reasonable” rates 
which the Commission is empowered to impose. Any 
change in through rates would destroy the reasonableness 
of the intermediate rates. Moreover, the relations set up 
between the eastern cities are untenable and unpracticable. 
The percentages established would be -self-nugatory before 
they were ever put into effect. “The practical effect of 
the order is either to compel a blanket rate from the entire 
East to the entire West, or to prevent the carriers from 
getting all the business which they now secure without loss 
by making rates which enable merchants to meet market 
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competition.” The Court illustrates this conclusion by 
showing that roads leading from New York would have 
to reduce their permissive 125% Spokane rates to the 100% 
established from St. Paul, or abandon the traffic. In the 
desire for their proper share of tonnage, all railroads would 
reduce to the 100% from all points east of the Mississippi 
to all points in the West. 

The Court might well have gone further and barred the 
percentages on the ground that they involved in principle 
the fixing of rates absolutely, a power as yet withheld from 
the Commission by its enabling law. For if the Commis- 
sion can say that the rate from New York to Spokane shall 
be no more than 125% of the rate from New York to Seattle, 
it can with equal right go on to say that the rate from New 
York to Seattle shall be no more than 80% of the rate from 
New York to Spokane. Furthermore, in order to carry 
into effect the percentages of its decision and abate the 
market competition of the eastern cities, it will have to do 
just that and add to its present order the converse per- 
centages from each locality. Thereafter the Intermountain 
and the through rates will be interlocked so that none can 
change unless all change. Practically speaking, these 
rates would then be immovable, fixed by order of the 
Commission. Thus the right to establish percentages puts 
the entire rate structure within the iron grasp of regulation. 
An important element of the vast power conferred by 
percentages is that the method is so facile, so adapted to 
broad strokes, that the Commission could multiply its 
decisions and divide its labors, quickly overrunning the rate 
complexities of the whole country. 

The decision aims to reverse the currents of traffic. It 
favors the interior, at the expense of the coasts. Inter- 
mountain towns are to buy from the East direct what they 
have previously received from the Pacific ports. Shipments 
from the East are expected to proceed from the nearer cities 
instead of from the more distant, whose rates are made 
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higher. Existing trade will be stopped and new trade 
established instead. Such a decision would be questionable 
under any circumstances, but it is demonstrably unprofit- 
able to trade as well as to railroads when made in the face 
of the opening of the Panama Canal. As matters stand, 
the decision can hardly go into effect more than a few 
months before the Canal is in operation. It would, if of 
immediate acceptance, have had a bare two years to run. 
Through rates will be fixed by the Canal at a level to be 
estimated at perhaps half of the present low rail charges. 
The force of this competition will necessarily avail to give the 
two coasts the advantage over the interior. Spokane and 
Reno must then be served from the West and not from the 
Kast, and the flow of traffic set up by the Commission will 
again be reversed. San Francisco and Seattle will not 
only take back the jobbing business now wrested from them, 
but will extend their domination farther inland. It is an 
ephemeral trade that the Commission confers on the inter- 
mediate towns. New capital cannot be employed in it 
safely or profitably. If employed, it will have to cover 
itself as best it may by exorbitant charges to the consumer. 
Existing capital in the established trade of the Coast points 
faces temporary idleness and loss. As a practical matter 
reversal of trade currents would hardly be entered on for so 
short a period. The Commission’s order, if enforced, will 
be self-nugatory with respect to trade as well as to per- 
centages, and its net effect will be temporary sacrifice by 
merchants of the Coast, and heavy loss to the railroads. 

The railroads never had greater need of their dual stand- 
ard of high and low rates than now as they stand facing 
new water competition. The Canal will contend directly 
with the seven transcontinentals for traffic that yields, on a 
conservative estimate, at least ten per cent of their combined 
gross earnings. If their intermediate rates also are to bear 
a percentage relation to the rates they must make against 
this competition, their total of losses will be greater than 
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they can endure. The present order of the Commission, or 
any future order of the same aim, will force the transconti- 
nentals to abandon their through business altogether, turn 
it over to the sea, and give not only the Intermountain ter- 
ritory but all the region as far east as Denver a haul to and 
from the Pacific. The decision of the Commission is directly 
against the logic of events. It is not illumined by the 
light of reason. 

The undeveloped trade of the Pacific slope never had, 
on its part, greater need that the railroads should maintain 
their dual standard of rates. It expects rightly a rapid 
development of resources, to create which, however, it must 
have not only the Canal but a swift expansion of railroad 
lines and railroad facilities. 'To put forth growth, the rail- 
roads must have financial vigor and the spirit of hope. 
Opportunity will in the end create the lines, but more slowly 
if the burden of the Commission’s decision stands as an 
obstacle. Instead of more and better railroads, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has decided, so far as lies in 
its power, that the Coast shall have a theoretically just and 
“reasonable,” albeit ruinous, rearrangement of rates. The 
watchword cf regulation is repression of wrong, not creation 
of profit and advancement of life. 

Rate questions are not problems of the moment. The 
existence of railroads and trade are not of a day, but for 
all time. ‘The relations established between railroads and 
trade bear profoundly upon the growth of a prosperous 
people. The Intermountain case is typical of the influence 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or of any other 
commission, upon railroads, trade, and growth. Regulatory 
proceedings generally rest on three elements: first, rates 
upon which existing commerce flows; second, complaint 
against those rates by individuals who will be benefited by 
altering the commercial movement; third, railroad earnings 
that can be drawn upon to satisfy the complainants. The 
decisions are fair to the sense, although redolent with that 
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burden of self-righteousness which is become the fashion 
of the times. But their goal is the terrible justice of inno- 
cence. The universal indictment against commissions is 
that they are lacking in that trained understanding of traffic 
matters by which alone they could fix beneficial rates. The 
indictment against the whole regulatory system is that it 
imposes an impossible task upon human intelligence in com- 
mitting so vast a supervision to so few men; that it also 
makes the labors of rate determination destructive and 
misspent by framing the instrument in hostility to what 
exists. It is a question whether, under any circumstances, 
bodies of combined legislative, administrative, and judicial 
powers can take that moderate view of their own functions 
which will lead them to develop and not reverse the orderly 
and fruitful progress of rate evolution. 

Regulatory commissions are created as a guard against 
selfishness. 'The money-selfishness against which they are 
aimed is at least guided by fructifying self-interest. The 
power-selfishness with which commissions are steeped leads 
to no end but futility and self-aggrandizement. Reasonable 
regulation should be confined to extension of the police 
function of the government. It should guarantee safety and 
stability, and guard against dishonesty, whether in promo- 
tion, in accounting, or in favoritism. It should leave the 
administration of railroads alone. 














WITHOUT STRAW 


By SHERLOCK Bronson Gass 


HEY were undergraduates; and their experience was 
that they did not fit, that they were not taken care 
of. The significance of their case lay in the fact that 

they were, as distinguished from others who seemed to fit 
so well and to be so well cared for, just those for whom that 
care might have been supposed to be taken. As for them, 
to begin with, they were willing enough to fit, anxious 
enough to be taken care of. What else could have been 
the meaning of the thrill of one of them—who might have 
been any one of them, so typical was he of the rest—as he 
first neared the college campus and caught the gleam of 
roofs above its tree tops? 

It was late September, and cold, and a northeast wind 
pushed the drippings of his umbrella against his face. The 
wide, empty, suburban streets were washed clean, and 
gleamed darkly under the gray sky. Other figures passed 
him now and again, mere wind-whipped vehicles for 
umbrellas, rapt, self-centred. He too was rapt, but out- 
wardly, and he stood minute after minute unable, or unwill- 
ing, to break the spell that bound him. Gleaming gray 
streets, gleaming gray sky, the rain drifting heavily south- 
ward; before him the drenched green of the campus and 
the solid red of aspiring roofs—there they were before him, 
and there was he—face to face, the seeker and the sought. 
There was no other content in the spell—no other content 
in the seeker’s mind. While it lasted there was for him no 
beyond. It was a supreme moment. To move would have 
been to begin a new and uncertain course towards an uncon- 
ceived goal. To stand still was to prolong the moment of 
ultimate achievement. It was the moment itself, not the 
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future consequences of it, that brought fulfillment to the 
yearnings and hopes that had been his for so long. They 
were full to the brim in his sense that at last he had come 
to college. 

The time came when the moment could hold no more; 
and when at last he moved from the spot, it was a movement 
into the future. That he moved forward was a confession 
of faith, a confession of his anxiety to be taken care of. 
Above everything else he needed to be taken care of, for 
he had responded, with an innocence that made his abandon 
dangerous, to many of the subtle whisperings of the time 
spirit, and now stood before the gate of his college far more 
really adrift than he had seemed in the whim of his fanciful 
musings. For his time fell at the end of the century, and 
he was sensitive enough to its spirit to have registered in 
his own soul many of its sweeping negations. If he had 
had the momentum of strong family tradition, he might have 
rounded this headland with its cross-currents and shifting 
gusts, and caught the breeze again within the haven of the 
college. But he was average American enough to have 
inherited no traditions that could carry him. At home on 
the paternal shelves he had seen from childhood respectable 
ranks of books, but the Liddell and Scott, and the Xenophon 
there, more worn of covers than of contents, had as yet come 
to mean no more to him than long ago had meant the A-AN A, 
ANA-ATH, ATH-BOI of the Britannica that he had 
learned from long gazing before he had mastered his school 
primer. As for the rest, it was significant of the vagueness 
of the family traditions that Shakespeare and Sir Walter 
were left to span the gap between Xenophon and a battered 
volume of Emerson. 

There was, however, a Xenophon, and perhaps still 
enough of what had brought it there to have kept him from 
filling out his notion of the mystery of “education” wholly 
at the suggestion of the time spirit. He was susceptible 
enough to have been thrilled with the spell of this word itself 
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without reference to its content; it was an open sesame the 
more powerful that its possibilities were so hidden. But 
if, as for those of his time, it lacked substance, it was rich 
for him in a peculiar connotation that grew out of the life 
that had fallen to his own lot—a life of poverty and family 
failure that had found its solace in an escape into the 
limbo of the imagination. It was an escape more or less 
perfect, though doubtless tinged with the futility of self- 
deception. Poverty and failure had drawn him into an 
isolation with no alternative but books; and books had led 
his escape through ways so bright as to deepen the sordid- 
ness of that world that had thrust him aside. On the one 
hand was toil that brought no rewards, and material anxie- 
ties that were no less that the stakes were so pitiably small; 
on the other a spacious region in which was set free in him 
every yearning of affection, every ardor of imagination, that 
the real world had so effectively thwarted. What wonder 
that the real world had grown dim, or that that other world, 
animated, for him at least, by every natural exercise of his 
spirit, had grewn more humanly real! 

In his plight he had at least this advantage from his 
vagueness—that he had not filled his notion of education 
with a meaning definitely false. However much he shared 
with others of his time the idea that education meant a way 
out, the way out for him had come to be by the gate that 
led to the region of the spirit; never as with those others, 
by way of the intensification of that real world that had 
grown so dim to him. If he had no clear sense of the road 
that would take him to that region, he at least had no tempta- 
tion to follow roads clearly leading somewhere else. That 
he did not know his own road, however, was not a thing to 
daunt him now, for his faith was strong in the willingness 
and competence to guide him of those who had that guidance 
in trust. Thus much of meaning had come to him for the 
word “college”’—perhaps from the battered Emerson— 
that its very reason for being was that it stood in the sordid 
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turmoil of worldly life to guide its voluntary entrants into 
the life of the spirit. So he had gone, when the time came, 
to a college that had as yet few alluring temptations for 
those whose chosen way out lay through the intensification 
of the real world; and he found himself now, at last, on 
the threshold of that new life. 

In another respect, however, he was not so free from the 
spell of the time spirit, and if he had refrained from filling 
the word “education” with a worldly content by escaping 
the spell in one of its aspects, he had emptied it of possible 
spiritual content by falling under the spell in another. 
Religion had for him, as for his whole generation, passed 
into quiescence. It was, perhaps, in his consciousness of 
the loss rather than in the loss itself that his case was in 
any way notable. No doubt his family tradition was opera- 
tive here, for there had been ministers of the church so 
continuously in the known history of the family as at one 
time to have created the surmise that he might inherit the 
ministry together with the churchly name that had come to 
him from his maternal grandfather. To him, at all events, 
there had come a sharp consciousness of the passing of that 
spirit both from his own outlook upon life and from that 
of the generality about him. It came first, this realization, 
with a struggle in which it was thrust aside and for a long 
time apparently stifled. But the struggle was not to be 
without its fruits in an ultimate and shocking counter-con- 
version that carried him, until its force was expended, into 
the militant ranks of the opposition. That he had, before 
long, retired from the fray was due, as he himself came to 
realize, to that persistent habit of mind which in secular 
matters so closely bound his hopes and ambitions to things 
of the spirit. But however time had mollified the militant 
combativeness of his rationalism, he never again lost his 
rational point of view. 

To him, therefore, whose traditions were so at a loss 
beyond the pale of vocation and religion, the situation would 
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have seemed dire had he not put so implicit a faith in the 
identity of the college with that secular inner life that had 
become so real to him. What wonder, therefore, as he stood 
on the threshold, filled with faith, that the moment was one 
of supreme consummation! The uncertainty that had 
oppressed the hopes of the immediate past, at last had a 
refutation too dramatic, too tangibly set forth in the event 
itself, to let it be anything less than supreme. 

If an enticing sun had made, at this first moment, the 
scene before him the common visual property of other 
passers, or had lured thither the sophisticated habitués, to 
whom it was as an old story, loved but unheeded, the moment 
might have been a less perfect dramatization of the event 
in his own mind. But as it was, the very solitude of his 
possession—fit culmination of the solitude of his hopes— 
constituted its dramatic fitness. It was of a piece with what 
had gone before. Henceforth, no doubt, he would share 
it with others; now, cleared of extraneous details, green 
and gray and red against the ominously gleaming gray of 
sky and rain-swept streets, it was there for him. It was, 
till the moment overflowed, his alone. 

So innocent a faith had he that he would be taken care of, 
and so ignorant was he as to what that care should be, that it 
was not until he found himself, a year later, on the same 
spot, that the acknowledged beginnings of doubt assailed him. 
What, he came to ask in the shock of his vivified memory, 
what was it all making for? For he still clung to his vision 
of the inner life, and to the hope, not wholly dulled, but not 
yet confirmed, that the college might solidify his fluid sense 
that there was something there to build up. He saw now, 
however, that though he had done well what had been asked 
of him, and lent himself eagerly to the unrelated tasks that 
had come one at a time to his hand, he was still as vague, 
as to end and means, in his sophomoric sophistication, as he 
had been in his pathetic freshman ardor. 

His sophomoric confidence was not proof even against 
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the immediate uncertainties of the situation. The prodig- 
ious array of courses which in printed schedule bulged his 
pocket served only to heighten the feebleness of the hope 
that something would emerge to which his separate tasks 
were contributing. That nothing had emerged he was fully 
aware; but in his sophomoric contempt he could have for- 
given his freshman futility as inevitable, if he had felt even 
a faint trust that the studies he was now to choose could 
be adjusted to a satisfying bent. He knew that if he had 
said that he wished to enter the law or medicine or any of 
those professions that seemed to him but the intensification 
of that real world that he wanted so to transcend, he could 
have found schools to guide him with advice—advice which 
perhaps he would not have understood, but which, none the 
less, he would have obeyed with the same faith that had been 
so insufficiently fed by the college he had chosen. Not that 
he had even now a clear sense of what perplexed him; he 
only knew that he might have made his choice from that 
bulging schedule less blindly if he had had even a dim feel- 
ing for some structure to which his choice was to contribute. 

His subsequent registration, far from quieting this unrest, 
served only to heighten it. For he had gone to the kindly 
dean with longings too inarticulate in his own mind to 
be worded in the bustling publicity of the “office” within 
the minutes his numbered ticket allotted to him. In the 
moments of crowded waiting in line he attained in the 
presence of those others to a sense of the official imperson- 
ality of even his own affair. The mechanism of the col- 
legiate machine loomed before him so depersonalized as to 
make the emotional appeal that had for a moment pleaded 
for utterance a mere impertinence. The college seemed to 
have attained to an entity to which the youth himself became 
merely provender. Who was he, in response to the tonsorial 
“next” that summoned him into the presence, however 
kindly, of the clerical dean, to interrupt the regularity of 
that business-like procession with a passionate appeal for a 
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philosophy of life? And if the dean found no fault with 
the casual choice marked down on the business-like card 
before him, how was he to know how casual, how blind that 
choice had been? He too was but a servant of that machine, 
not chosen to impart a philosophy of life to each successive 
entrant in his morning’s work. 

But for our youth, the sense that he had committed him- 
self for months to come, for a precious fraction of the whole 
time in which his college was to do so much for him, to a 
choice that had been so casual, so blind, heightened the 
unrest that the retrospect of his first year had stirred in 
him. That the courses themselves were unable to help him 
he was by now dimly aware. They fell apart one from 
another; they refused to cohere. Internally each was 
self-sufficient enough, but after the examination each might 
be forgotten, often was forgotten, with no apparent harm 
to what followed. The courses had no organic relation to 
each other, made no structure, and could not help him to 
a larger sense that would guide him in his subsequent choice. 
And now that the kindly dean, who stood outside and above 
the separate parts and could survey them in perspective, 
had let him make so meaningless a selection, there seemed 
no hope that he should ever come to a knowledge of what 
he still stubbornly believed was there. That the college, 
which existed to guide men to the life of the spirit, had help 
for others, perhaps, but had no help for those whose generous 
desire was to enter that life, had not as yet stirred in him the 
bitter smile which before the end came to be his habitual 
response to all laudations of the college. Now he could only 
feel a vague resentment at his personal disappointment. 
He could only feel the baffling pain of not having got what 
he could not have defined. 

If, however, discontent at his maladjustment cut him off 
from associations that arise from community of work and 
enthusiasms, he fell heir, through a community of disaffec- 
tion, to others traditionally more prolific of ardent friend- 
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ship. In the emptiness of his life he had clung to what had 
given him his first feeling for the distinction between the 
haphazard world around him and the more stable life of 
the spirit. He still read, in his old objectless, unguided, 
desultory way, in the literature of his own tongue, and 
insensibly had drifted into the elaborate department of his 
college that concerned itself with that literature. And 
there it was that he fell in with those others whose tempers 
and hopes and experiences and disappointments had been so 
like his own that their mutual sympathy was spontaneous. 
That their association was so lasting, was due, as they came 
to realize, to the fact that as a group they remained to the 
end so obstinately undigested a particle in the inwards of 
their college. 

In one respect they were happier than most of their 
fellows—in the way of friendship. And for the moment 
that atoned for much. They went to fétes, laughed, sang, 
and smoked, and were happy on the surface—even below 
the surface, in the possession of that friendship which was 
the most permanent thing that came to them from their 
collegiate years. 

There was, no doubt, as much accident in their coming 
together as usually goes to the happy or unhappy incidents 
of life; but they came to feel a kind of beneficent fatality 
in a circumstance that seemed to have rescued them from the 
futility of their college life. There were three or four or 
five of them, and others on the periphery, with the dubious 
advantage of a community of poverty. But they had some 
genuine advantages: one of them had a talent for friendship, 
another for trenchant analysis and criticism, another for 
happy irony, and another for sensitive appreciation. So 
happy a combination of qualities—and even their poverty 
might be called happy in that it isolated them and kept them 
from eking out the emptiness of their college life with pur- 
chasable gaieties—such a happy combination made their inti- 
mate life incomparably rich. It was alife of daily association 
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with a routine of custom and habit that kept it free from 
morbidity. There were long Saturdays that took them, 
week after week, the rounds of the second-hand book shops, 
picking up here and there what their meagre purses could 
afford of old writers they had come, in their evenings of 
reading, to love as much for their present association as 
for their intrinsic worth. There were dingy cafés where 
the waiters came to know their favorite dishes and comment 
on their occasional absences, and where they spent long 
mealtimes bandying passages from their day’s finds, and 
munching those unbelievable pastries called Bismarcks. 
There was the impossibly remote top gallery at the sym- 
phony concert, where they found themselves for the moment 
landed on the coast of an alluring Bohemia, urban neighbor 
of Arcadia. There were, in defiance of to-morrow’s lessons, 
long evenings of reading and Broseley’s churchwardens, and 
midnights of wildest metaphysics, when even the dormitory 
lay in silence; and late strolls on the lake shore where the 
glare of distant iron mills dimmed the stars and cast a 
ghostly light on the breakers that roared at their feet. 
Through all this ran the stirrings of generous friendship, 
which had, for the time, at least, the virtue of being enough. 
Even long afterwards, so whole was the sufficiency of this 
aspect of their lives in spite of the haunting misery of their 
more far-seeing moments, that one of them could write, 
with perhaps no more exaggeration than belongs to the 
laudator temporis acti, truer to the reverie no doubt than to 
the life itself, a reminiscent epistle that might have been 
inspired by that very ballad of Thackeray’s from which they 
had learned of the Latakia that became their favorite weed: 


Dear Marsden: In the days of yore 
When we, three lusty peers or four, 

Or sometimes five, 
Flourished on naught, and ate and slept 
The better for it, and grew adept 
At philosophic talk that kept 

Our souls alive, 
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We little thought we’d come to praise 
Those fine Elizabethan days 
Of poverty. 
Now that we’ve come to man’s estate, 
With widening part and stiffening gait, 
Would we not brook again that fate 
With charity 


If we could have those days again,— 
The ardent soul, the ready pen, 
The easy jest, 
The careless strut, the merry eye, 
A temper calm, a spirit high, 
A ceaseless curiosity 
And interest? 


Oh, once again to enjoy that riot, 

That reckless Rabelaisian diet— 
Bismarck and salad! 

Those high siestas after tea 

With briar, cob, or Broseley, 

And dream-compelling Latakie 
Of Thackeray’s ballad! 


Not one of them, I think, but was humbly grateful that 
the college had done thus much for them—that it had made 
possible so rich and intimate a friendship. And they loved 
their college, its green quads, its gray buildings, its dormi- 
tories with their fullness and variety of the pageant of youth. 
But if their mutual relations were so rich, their common 
outward relations with the more official aspects of the college 
were militant with criticism. They stood aloof. The con- 
structive passion that had thrown them together was fanned 
by their association. Their talk was fed by their constant 
inharmony with the life they were standing aloof from. 
And they won for themselves the current epithets for those 
who stand aside and criticise. They were, it was said, foul- 
ers of their own nests; they laughed at all ardor and enthu- 
siasm; they were indifferent. If they cried out passionately 
at times that it was those others who were indifferent— 
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those others who took whatever came with uncritical light- 
ness, to whom one thing was as good as another,—they were 
overwhelmed with the popular clamor of denial. Yet so 
far from indifferent were they that it was their very yearn- 
ing for something to centre their ardor upon, to be enthu- 
siastic about, that stirred their own unrest, their own 
criticism of a nest that had proved for them so inhospitable. 

Once in their desultory reading, thrilled with an emotion 
not wholly new to them, an emotion at the magic power 
of a phrase to orient a chaos of thought and emotion, they 
found a formula for their disaffection. They saw suddenly, 
in application to the aimlessness of their own confused 
course, that it was, “not a single discourse of one continuous 
tenor, of which the latter part arose from the former, but 
an enumeration of many unconnected particulars.” And 
they thanked Dr. Johnson for his help in the presence of 
these modern pseudodowia epidemica. What, however, the 
continuous tenor of their course should be they could not 
say. There were moments when in spite of the clamor for 
freedom about them they attained to a wish for compulsion 
to relieve them of the responsibility which they were so 
incapable of bearing. They were not prigs: they had a 
normal, healthy, superficial resistance to the cultural proc- 
ess, but they had, too, something that made them, in a large 
sense, representative of that human longing which had 
created that process. And they were vaguely articulate. 
“What,’—they put it again and again to each other in 
moments when the life about them seemed overwhelminy 
in its diversity and cross-purposes—“what is it all about?” 
What they felt, whenever they came to choose anew from 
all that the college so lavishly spread before them, was that 
just that significant relationship which could stir the loyalty 
and devotion within them fell through and was lost between 
those neatly-packed, self-sufficient courses. 

For others, perhaps, those parcels were enough; but for 
them, whose wanderings took them about the tumultuous 
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city that seemed so mad, so blind in its purposeless energy ; 
whose .desultory reading inspired them to speculative 
inquiry fed by ideas that transcended their immediate 
experience, and whose talk bluntly put to all their expe- 
riences and readings the most searching questions which 
their errant minds could form, those parcels of information 
lacked the only significance which could have attached to 
them—their relation to the larger vision, for a sense of which 
they so ardently longed. 

Their last days were bitter. How could they have been 
otherwise? They had their friendship, but that was soon 
now to be broken up, and from their studies they had got 
nothing permanent. The facts, the information they had 
so labored for, had disappeared, and they had attained to 
no vision, no point of view, no standard of judgment. 
Though they had done what the college had required of 
them, and done it so well that the college had awarded them 
all the honors in its gift for high scholarship, their own sense 
of its service was that it had but enabled them to see with 
disillusioned eyes that it had left undone the thing it ought 
to have done, the thing for which alone it existed. 

What wonder that beneath the final gaieties with which 
they tried to celebrate the one thing the college had given 
them—their friendship—there lay a passionate bitterness 
that it had done nothing permanent for them, had left them 
as uncentred at the end as it had found them at the begin- 
ning! They were passionately bitter; but their bitterness 
was the smouldering of a faith that there was something 
to be built up, some structure, some whole to which the life 
of the spirit might be devoted. 
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Plays by August Strindberg. Translation by Edwin Bjorkman. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. New York. 1912. $1.50 net. 

The Pigeon: A Fantasy in Three Acts. By John Galsworthy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $0.60 net. 

The Heralds of the Dawn: A Play in Eight Scenes. By William Wat- 
son. John Lane Company. New York. 1912. $1.25 net. 


A successive reading of the above diverse examples of dramatic 
writing has led to much searching of heart. What is it, I ask myself, 
that makes the plays of Strindberg, in spite of their sordid detail and 
their gloom, at times so stimulating? What is it that lifts Galsworthy’s 
little comedy so high above many recent plays, by English and American 
authors, written from a more or less humanitarian point of view? And 
finally, why is it that a play in verse, by so true a poet as William 
Watson, seems in comparison with the Strindberg plays or with “The 
Pigeon” a thing hardly alive, remote from all that makes modern life 
characteristic and inspiring? Let us take the last question first, as it 
is surely the least difficult of the three to answer. 

The scene of “The Heralds of the Dawn’ is laid in the kingdom 
of ‘“‘Ideonia’” at a period described as “the morrow of antiquity,’ and 
it is evident, I think, that Mr. Watson intends his play to be in some 
sort a protest against tyranny, injustice, and militarism—-a proclamation 
of the final triumph of good over evil. But, the excellent simplicity 
of their language apart, these heralds of Mr. Watson are strangely 
ineffectual; shadows of shades, abstract literary types who neither 
stir our feelings nor trouble our dreams. It is this abstract (I had almost 
said this eighteenth century) quality in Mr. Watson’s play which seems 
to me fatally to withdraw it from all contact with the spirit and temper 
of our age. An art which strives to ennoble itself by stepping apart 
from us, from the people of to-day, an art which assumes the grand 
manner and delivers oracles, will no longer conquer the mind or the 
heart of man. We ask, nay, we demand, something born of our own 
struggles, aspirations, and needs. Even our vision of the Eternal we 
would have stated in terms of the life we live and know. The shadowy 
realm of literary types means nothing to us; we can neither sorrow 
nor aspire with Mr. Watson’s wraiths. But we can and do sorrow with 
poor little Mrs. Megan, the London flower-seller in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
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comedy; we can and do aspire with the “pigeon” in his humble effort 
to help the unfortunate where possible, and, even where impossible, at 
least to sympathize and to understand. 

To understand!—“Without that, Monsieur,’ says Ferrand, Mr. 
Galsworthy’s French vagabond, “Without that, Monsieur, all is dry 
as a parched skin of orange.” It is this persistent effort to understand, 
really to understand, life—what it means to be alive—that lifts the work 


of such men as Galsworthy so far beyond the mass. It is more than 
naturalism, than realism, as those words are commonly accepted; it is 
a naturalism of the very soul. It is this higher naturalism, if I may 
hazard a phrase, which gives to the best modern work in drama, in 
fiction, in poetry, an almost mystical quality—as of the felt presence 
of the unseen. 

To realize clearly what I mean by this higher naturalism, it is 
only necessary to compare “The Pigeon” with a play by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers which ran for several months last winter in New York. In 
“Passers-By,” as in “The Pigeon,” we are presented certain unfor- 
tunate ones of the earth, but there, frankly, the resemblance ends. 
“Passers-By” is a “well made” play; it has a plot, knit together by 
all the familiar devices of stage-craft—coincidence, destroyed letters, 
misunderstandings. And it depends for its appeal upon that peculiar 
brand of false sentiment—sentimentality—which it sometimes seems, in 
moments of darkness, to have been the unique function of the theatre 
to keep alive. In “The Pigeon’ we are spared both these doubtful 
blessings—the ‘‘well made” plot and the falsely sentimental appeal. 
We are given instead a profound and moving reading of life, no less 
profound for being presented without heaviness and with infinite charm. 
John Galsworthy is an artist to his finger-tips, but he is more; he is 
one of the rarer spirits who do faithfully strive to see life “‘as in itself it 
really is.” Nor is he at all troubled by the fact that most of us prefer 
to see it otherwise. His sacrifice of immediate popularity is deliberate. 

There is much of this same penetrating quality in the dramatic work 
of August Strindberg, mingled with much else that is of dubious value. 
That Strindberg is a man of genius can hardly be questioned; that he 
has ever been master of his genius or himself is more doubtful. Neurotic, 
emotionally unstable, his great wit often trembling on the brink of 
madness, he belongs with that uncomfortable band, the “higher degen- 
erates,” whose intense creative powers have given the world so much 
that it would never willingly let die. Personally, I feel that we owe 
Mr. Edwin Bjérkman a debt of gratitude for making it possible to read 
in English (excellently clear, if at times a little stiff in movement) three 
hitherto untranslated plays by this astonishing man. 
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It is not necessary to read Mr. Bjérkman’s excellent introduction to 
discover that Strindberg is a man who has suffered. The plays them- 
selves are revealing. The man who wrote them has plumbed the depths. 
Happily, most of us are not so highly strung; our sensibilities are 
blunter, our equilibrium more certain; we do not feel so keenly, and 
mercifully we forget. But there are occasional beings so emotionally 
organized (or disorganized) that they never forget. A sorrow, an 
injustice suffered in youth, remains, even in age, an aching wound. Such 
beings accumulate pain. Life, for them, becomes a _ torture-chamber. 
It is so with Strindberg. In essence, his latest reading of life does 
not differ very widely, I should say, from Mr. Galsworthy’s; but in 
effect it differs vastly. The English author works with a high, 
impersonal, delicate restraint; if he were a painter his palette would 
be set with soft clear grays. But were Strindberg a painter his palette 
would reek with the bitumen of a Caravaggio. 

Mr. Bjérkman divides Strindberg’s literary activity into three 
periods: a first, or quasi-romantic period; a “middle, naturalistic period, 
lasting from 1885 to 1894” (to this period belong such brutal plays 
as “The Creditor’); and an “autumnal renascence” terminating with 
his recent death. It is significant that the three plays selected by Mr. 
Bjérkman, with Strindberg’s approval, date from this final period. They 
are called “The Dream Play,” “The Link,” and “The Dance of 
Death.” 

Why has the translator confined himself to these later works? Because, 
if I may trust an intuition, he feels that the world, like Strindberg, 
has passed beyond its era of ultra-naturalism, and will not be satisfied 
with an author whose reading of life is negative merely. Towards the 
close of his middle period, Mr. Bjérkman tells us, Strindberg passed 
through a severe mental crisis. His return to health began in 1896, 
and now “once for all the mood and mode of his creation had been 
settled. He was still a realist in so far as faithfulness to life was 
concerned, but the reality for which he had now begun to strive was 
spiritual rather than material. . . . His view of life is still pessi- 
mistic, but back of man’s earthly disappointments and humiliations and 
sufferings he glimpses a higher existence to which this one serves 


merely as a preparation.” 

Of the three plays, in detail, I have left myself no room to speak. 
“The Link” is the more usual in form and substance, and should perhaps 
be read first for that reason. With “The Dream Play” we enter a 
land of symbol and vision, a shadowy land wherein the human figures 
none the less remain singularly vivid and concrete. In “The Dance 
of Death,” perhaps the most startingly original and disturbing of the 
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three, the concrete outward presentation of life seems at first unbroken— 
but presently we become aware that we are in the midst of unseen 
forces, that these men and women, so unlovely, so craven in their weak- 
ness, so ruthless in their strength, are yet other and greater than they 
seem, for into and through them flows a timeless energy which will 
never let them die. So “The Dance of Death,’ Strindberg seems to 
hint, is but a grisly masquerade after all; we shall “wipe it out and 





pass on’—through what new struggles and torments?—till our spirits 
at length attain completeness, harmony, and peace. That this inter- 
pretation of “The Dance of Death” is the only one possible I do not 
for an instant assert; it is a baffling, teasing production, and the author's 
purpose in writing it is by no means clear. It seems to me evident, 
however, that Strindberg has tried to express something other than the 
mere vanity of vanities. 

Having finished the volume, we lay it down thoughtfully; we know 
at least that it will not let itself be forgotten. And we say with the 
Daughter in “The Dream Play,’ ‘Men are to be pitied,” and with 
the enigmatic Captain in “The Dance of Death,” “Wipe out and pass 
on! Therefore, let us pass on!” 

Lee Witson Dopp. 


New York City. 





War, and Other Essays. By William Graham Sumner. Edited with 
an Introduction by Albert Galloway Keller, Professor of the Science 
of Society in Yale College. Yale University Press. New Haven. 
1911. $2.25 net. 


The essays here collected were written by Professor Sumner at 
intervals during thirty years (1881-1910). To one who was deeply 
moved by the persuasive dominance of his teaching in the early part 
of this period a critical reéxamination of them presents questions of 
a peculiarly intimate and personal kind. That teaching dealt, in form, 
with the social sciences. It lay in the nature of the man even more 
than in his subject that he strongly influenced convictions upon the con- 
duct of life in individual and social relations. Much of this was influence 
unconsciously given and received, and just for that reason it was the 
more profound. How has it, and the once indisputable opinions in 
which it was clothed, withstood the wear and tear of a quarter-century’s 
growth and experience? 

There are discernible in this volume an earlier and a later stage 
of the author’s mental processes. The division is not sharply marked in 
time. It seems due in part to a change of material and of method in 
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his studies, and in part to his personal intellectual reaction upon his 
environment. When he dealt chiefly with economics and politics he 
was expounding and applying general principles brought forward by 
others. In his historical treatment of politics and finance he does not 
discover new facts by the collection of unknown, or the critical com- 
parison and interpretation of known sources, but groups the well-known 
facts about general principles assumed to be of universal application. 
The same may be said of most of his financial and economic writings. 
To more than one of his early disciples has come with a shock the 
realization of the fact that he contributed little to the body of economic 
theory, and that noteworthy contributions were made thereto by his con- 
temporaries. One got the impression from four years of his instruction 
that economic theory had been rounded out and completed. Nothing 
remained but the application of it to the facts of politics and history. 
It had unconsciously become the thing he had taught us to abhor, a 
“faith once delivered to the saints.” His method retained much of the 
old-fashioned “moral philosophy” which he despised. 

In the late Eighties he began to turn more and more to the study 
of primitive social institutions. Here his material demanded a new 
method, or, as it has always seemed to the reviewer, he felt the limita- 
tions of the old method and sought a field for the exercise of the 
inductive processes which had wrought such wonderful results in the 
physical sciences. Of his success herein it is for others to speak. It 
will probably be judged by his well-known work on “Folkways.” Two 
years of study under his guidance in the early days of this period left 
the impression that it is still too soon for safe inductive generalization 
from the immense mass of particular instances collected by him and by 
other workers in this field. As yet the science is chiefly descriptive. 
The collection, classification, and lucid presentation of facts seem to be 
its chief need. 

Sumner’s force and lucidity of presentation, so marked in nearly all 
of his early work, is strangely lacking in some of his output during this 
later period. The reason seems to be that the new method was unnatural 
to him and fettered his great powers. Professor Keller’s introduction 
quotes with approval this characterization of him: “Like all great 
teachers and leaders, of men he is intensely dogmatic; but his dogmas 
are not the result of narrowness or prejudice; they come from prolonged 
study and profound thought.” 

This might be amended by saying that they come from profound 
thought illustrated by prolonged study of selected facts. The thought 
is essentially of what ought to be. In spite of himself, Sumner remained 
a “moral philosopher” to the last. Duty was the exponent of his 
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highest power in thought as in conduct. When it was necessary, or 
he so conceived it, to present the facts alone, much of his power was 
lacking. A remarkable example of his best method is found in the 
opening chapters of his “Life of Alexander Hamilton,” dealing with 
the conditions of American political life. His “History of Banking in 
the United States,” published six years later, affords a striking con- 
trast. The difference is not one of date nor of material, for both deal 
with the subject matter of his earlier studies, but of method. Where 
he uses the old method in his new field he is equally lucid and persuasive. 
A notable instance is the initial essay on “War” in this volume, first 
published in 1903. Illustrative of the other method are the essays on 
“The Family and Social Change” and “The Status of Women.” Dr. 
Keller points to Sumner’s conception of “the mores” as his great con- 
tribution to sociology. The two essays on “Religion and the Mores” 
and “The Mores of the Present and the Future” are reminiscent of 
his earlier manner. 

The wide range of his studies is apparent in the illustrative facts 
cited in this volume from the literature and history of all nations. Dr. 
Keller’s introduction tells us how he mastered eight languages after 
he was forty-five years old. Before that time he had full command of 
French, German, and the three great tongues of the ancient world. 
Students of the late Eighties will recall his study of Russian in intervals 
of classroom work, and a former professor of modern languages in 
Yale is authority for the statement that Sumner mastered Spanish in 
six weeks. His prodigious energy and force in thus extending the 
field of his observation seems not to have been accompanied by a corres- 
ponding critical acumen in selecting material from the mass thus opened 
to him. The certitude of his statements of the fact and the causes of 
the Jewish Exodus, and of the reasons and results of the separation of 
the Iranian and Indian branches of the Aryan race, and his comment 
on the institutions of the Homeric Greeks, raise doubts in the mind 
of anyone who has given any attention to the methods and spirit of 
historical criticism. His explanation of the feudal system is too uni- 
versal and too simple, and his acquaintance with the sources of medieval 
history seems limited. His statements as to the Spanish-Native contact 
in America are challenged by the researches of specialists and reflect 
the uncritical “common rumor” among historians of half a century ago. 
In short, many of the supposed facts of past history or current polities 
upon which his inferences appear to be based have been accepted 
without critical examination and are consequently untrustworthy. But 
these are not the true basis of his teaching. In fact, they are illustra- 
tions merely. The seat of authority is elsewhere. It is the “profound 
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thought,” and not the observed facts, which has produced the doctrine. 
The thought has proceeded from general principles accepted or assumed 
as true and applied to a vast mass of facts which illustrate them. The 
brilliant essay on “War,” for example, has in it much of the a priori 
dogmatism which its author loved to denounce. The sweeping general 
assertions based thereon seem to be fortified by innumerable bits of 
evidence from history, ethnography, and current politics; but on examina- 
tion they are often found to be mere dicta from dogmatic premises 
assumed to be authoritative. The concluding pages are a splendid 
example of Sumner’s controversial power. Read in cold blood and with 
a skeptical eye they appear inconsistent, one-sided, unscientific, attuned 
to a prevailing, or at least to a large mass of opinion and prejudice, 
but vigorous, brilliant, and effective to men holding such opinions and 
prejudices in whole or in part, whereof the reviewer is one. 

What then shall we say of the general principles which were at once 
the basis and the result of his early teaching? Current social and 
economic theories have changed enormously in the last quarter-century. 
Sumner’s system began and ended in individual liberty. He placed it, 
in the last analysis, purely on moral grounds. He used to tell his 
classes that many were testing the value of liberty by its effects upon 
the welfare and happiness of the individual, the nation, or the race, but 
that for his part he considered liberty to be in itself the highest good 
above any and all other goods taken together. Such an opinion com- 
mands respect but it can no longer command assent. If anything seems 
certain to-day it is that we are suffering from the abuses of unregulated 
individualism, and that the cure is a larger measure of social control. 
The supposed facts and principles upon which the laissez faire gospel 
rested are found to be in part untrue, in part irrelevant, and in part a 
basis for further limitation of the demands made by the individualists. 

In a brilliant course of lectures on the logic and method of the social 
sciences, Sumner used to warn his students to apply to all sociological 
discussion two test questions: “What of it?” and “How do you know?’, 
saying that nine tenths of the current discussion would thus be proved 
futile. How do his own writings stand the test? Consider the vigorous 
essay entitled “Sociology,” which was published in 1881. The law of 
population, the law of diminishing returns, the law of rent, are there 
stated or suggested as inescapable natural conditions of social progress. 
What of it? They are assumed to operate without possible restraint 
on individuals and to result inevitably in unlimited private property in 
land. How does he know? The present movement for the “conserva- 
tion of natural resources” is in its essence a movement towards public 
control of private holdings and the retention of certain resources in 
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public holdings, with the resultant appropriation of the economic rent 
to the public instead of to private benefit. We do not deny the Ricardian 
theory of rent, but we propose social readjustments so that society and 
not individuals may get the direct profit of its operation. 

In the essays entitled “Sociology,” and “The Absurd Effort to make 
the World Over,” and “State Interference,’ the argument is largely 
directed against wholesale schemes of socialistic reorganization. The 
last named is a brilliant example of that dangerous thing—a ‘“‘philosophy 
of history.” The two chapters on “The Forgotten Man”’ are concerned 
with current and concrete proposals or practices of social amelioration. 
In them the author is at his best, but he speaks, as it were, in a dead 
language unintelligible to the moderns. 

If Sumner’s strength was in his dogmatism and his dogmas were 
erroneous, what remains of the power that impressed us twenty-five 
years ago? Much. On the intellectual side his clearness, lucidity, and 
force were in some sort imparted te his students by contagion. He was 
a controversialist of unsurpassed power. He ought to have been a 
constructive statesman. It was in his nature to discern the assumed 
principles underlying the thought of many minds, to state them clearly 
and forcibly, and to apply them to current affairs. This is nowhere 
more apparent than in the concluding essay, “Our Colleges before the 
Country” (1884), which seems to have stood the test of time better 
than any other in this volume. The colleges have hardly yet caught 
up with his broad and well-considered program. But his unfaltering 
adherence to the individualistic theory left little for the statesman to do, 
the height of wisdom being to do nothing (laissez faire). 

But it is the personality, the moral influence of the man which, at 
this distance of time, explains and justifies the old estimate of his 
greatness as a teacher. The thousands of young men who passed through 
his classrooms found in him not only extraordinary intellectual vigor 
applied to vital problems but an inspiring example of unflinching 
courage and absolute sincerity in word and thought. Though his social 
philosophy was, in theory, based on selfishness and now seems cruel 
and repellent, those who had the privilege of closer intimacy knew him 
to be the most unselfish of men. Under a severe manner were hidden 
a breadth of generosity and a depth of tenderness which were the more 
moving because of the delicacy with which they were customarily veiled. 
In that masterpiece of the individualistic creed, “What Social Classes 
Owe to Each Other,” it is significant that women and children are 
formally excepted from the argument. Akin to these qualities was a 
singular purity of mind that was an unconscious and ennobling influence 
on all who came in contact with him. To his old students this volume 
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recalls the splendid vision of the man to whose example and inspiration 
they owe so much of all their intellectual and moral gains from their 
university course. 
Puiuie P. WE Ls. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Evolution of Animal Intelligence. By S. J. Holmes, Assistant 
Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Wisconsin. Henry Holt & 
Company. New York. 1911. $2.75 net. 


The problem of the evolution of animal intelligence is so important 
and so complicated that, to quote from the preface, “any adequate 
account of the whole field of animal behavior would require several 
volumes.” The aim of the present work, covering 296 octavo pages, 
is therefore necessarily limited and consists of an attempt “to give a 
fairly clear conception of the activities upon which intelligence is based, 
to show how intelligence is related to these activities, and to sketch 
the general course of the evolution of intelligence in the animal kingdom.” 

After a discussion of reflex action and tropisms, the author turns his 
attention to instinct and its evolution, endeavoring to show by a series 
of examples that we can nowhere “draw a sharp line between reflex 
behavior on the one hand and instinct on the other.” In consequence, 
no attempt is made to give a definition of instinct, but the subject is 
presented in such a way as to make apparent the growing compiexity 
of behavior as we progress from lower to higher invertebrates. The 
formation of habits leads naturally to the beginnings of intelligence. 
Mr. Holmes adopts as criterion of intelligence the power of forming asso- 
ciations, and includes under this term “psychic activity ranging from 
simple associative memory to complex trains of reasoning.” Modifica- 
tions of behavior through experiences of pleasure and pain may be 
therefore regarded, according to him, as manifestations of a primitive 
type of intelligence, from which the higher forms developed gradually 
with the increasing complexity of the nervous system. 

As evolution itself proceeded along different lines, so “the step from 
instinct to intelligence has been made, not once merely, but several 
times.” The behavior of Coelenterates, Worms, and Echinoderms is 
very plastic, but an ability of forming associations has not been proved 
and is very doubtful. On the other hand, the Cephalopods and Anthro- 
pods, especially hymenopterous insects, show this ability highly devel- 
oped, and a high degree of intelligence may therefore be ascribed to them. 
Thus May-fly nymphs may be trained to go for their food a long 
distance against the light, although they are negatively phototactic. 
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The wasp Ammophila studies the locality surrounding the nest before 
she flies away on her hunting trip and even uses a stone to pound down 
the dirt over the hole leading to her nest, as has been described by 
the Peckhams. Ants are able to communicate with each other by gentle 
taps of their antenne, and Wasmann even wrote out a vocabulary of 
their “language.” There are, of course, many instances of complete 
inability on the part of even the highest invertebrates to cope with 
changed conditions, and this has led some investigators to the conclusion 
that animals lack intelligence. Mr. Holmes does not take that point of 
view. Speaking of the crab, he says that the “few experiments by 
which the intelligence of the crab is summarily disposed of, form an 
almost amusing contrast to the long, detailed, and extensive work on 
the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system.” 

Owing to the close connection between instinct and intelligence, it is 
not surprising that animals prove to be so “stupid in everything not 
closely related to their instinctive interests.” Following this trend of 
thought, Mr. Holmes is led to deny the validity of the conclusions in 
regard to the lack of intelligence in higher mammals, drawn by Thorndike 
from his experiments with dogs and cats. “It is quite easy to convict a 
cat of stupidity by showing that she cannot reason in human fashion. 
Whether she is capable of mental action of a primitive inferential type 
is a quite different question.” As to whether even such highly intelligent 
animals as monkeys and apes do reason, depends entirely “on the sense 
in which the term reason is employed. If we define reason as the deriva- 
tion of conclusions through the comparison of concepts, it is not 
improbable that no animal below man employs this faculty. But this 
is far from implying that animals cannot perform mental operations 
which are essentially inferential in their nature.” Such mental opera- 
tions are shown in the performances of the chimpanzee ‘Peter,’ who 
was taught among many different tricks to write letters of the alphabet 
on the blackboard and to spell the word “mama.” The very fact that 
monkeys and apes are able to make use of new experiences is sufficient 
evidence of the high level of their mental life. This may be more easily 
explained on the basis of associations of ideas than by mere sensations. 

From the foregoing it is clear that Mr. Holmes occupies a sane middle 
position between the two extremes of anthropomorphism and reflex-theory. 
In this he may come into conflict with aggressive one-sided theorists, 
but will appeal to the broad-minded student of life and to those of 
unprejudiced mind. As one reads the book, page after page, the fact 
of the evolution of animal intelligence impresses itself upon the reader. 
The problem as to how the evolution took place, which is much more 
complicated and difficult, is not touched upon in this work. This makes 
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the book less valuable to the special student, but for the larger circle 
of educated readers it should prove interesting from beginning to end. 


ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH. 
Yale University. 


Dr. Johnson and Fanny Burney: being the Johnsonian Passages from 
the Works of Mme. D’Arblay. Edited by C. B. Tinker, Assistant 
Professor of English in Yale College. Moffat, Yard & Company. 
New York. 1911. $2.00 net. 


“If I had no duties,” said Johnson, “and no reference to futurity, 
I would spend my life in driving briskly in a post chaise with a pretty 
woman; but she should be one who could understand me, and would add 
something to the conversation.” 

“Is she very pretty?” inquired someone about Miss Burney; “I was 
in hopes she was like her Evelina.” “No such thing,” answered Mrs. 
Thrale, “unless it is in timidity, but neither in beauty nor in ignorance 
of life.” 

No further explanation of the friendship between these two gifted 
people is necessary; for, barring the matter of prettiness—in which 
Johnson never proved himself a connoisseur—Fanny Burney filled the 
place which he thus made at his side when he chose to rest from his 
duties and his concern for futurity. Thus she, better than Boswell or 
any other, was in a position to record for us “his fun and comical humor, 
and love of nonsense.” Johnson, the man’s man, was not the whole 
Johnson. That other side, which charmed and edified women of all 
sorts from Bet Flint to thé Duchess of Argyle, has been grossly neg- 
lected or, excepting Mr. Craig’s charming book, quite overlooked. And it 
is this phase which one may observe to best advantage in Professor 
Tinker’s book. 

Dr. Birkbeck Hill, the greatest of all Johnsonians, once contemplated 
a collection of these extracts for his “Johnsonian Miscellanies,’ but 
abandoned it under conviction that the “Diary” is “too good a piece 
of work to be hacked to pieces.”” This new book would, I think, have 
upset his conviction. Those who wish to read the “Diary” unhacked 
may do so at any time; but those who read “Dr. Johnson and Fanny 
Burney” will look upon a new portrait, in effect, of these devoted 
companions, wrought simply by separating them from the crowded 
group-picture in which they are both a bit obscured. 

Professor Tinker, in editing this book, has done the one thing that 
Dr. Hill left undone to complete his set of Johnsoniana. He has 
done it faultlessly. By the side of Hill’s incomparable editions of 
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“Boswell,” the “Miscellanies,” the “Lives,” and the “Letters,” this 
new book must take its place in the library of every reader who has 
commenced ‘‘Johnsonian.” 

Some may find the editor’s restraint too modest; they may wish that 
so good an essay as his Introduction were twice as long. Indeed the 
writer apparently could have said much more on the matter without 
reaching “the end on’t.”” Some may wish the notes more amplified from 
the vast store of ana accumulated in the biographical part of eighteenth 
century literature. A large number of these might be already familiar 
to many readers, but good anecdotes never grow old, and like the bits 
of glass in a kaleidoscope, recombine with ever new effect as the 
centre of their grouping shifts. 

The very readable Introduction is no mere enthusiastic impromptu; 
it shows throughout the finality of judgment that comes from years of 
study, teaching, and above all, enjoyment of a subject. The first half, 
about Miss Burney and her art as practised in “Evelina” and her 
“Diary,” is just, sane, and sympathetic. But the book, in spite of 
everything, is a Johnson book, not a Burney book, and the last part 
of the Introduction, of which Johnson is the topic, is the best. Pro- 
fessor Tinker attempts to exploit no new theories, indulges in no easy 
jokes at Johnson’s expense, assumes no cold impartiality of one removed 
to a safe distance from his subject. He does what is so obvious that 
most critics have overlooked it. He has, all too briefly, dwelt upon 
the essential greatness of Johnson himself; not in his works, his pecul- 
iarities, his conversation, but in his personal power to fertilize, invigorate, 
and exalt the genius of all the great people who knew him best—Bos- 
well, Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, and Fanny Burney. “We 
have heard,” he says, “too much of the inessential Johnson, of spilled pud- 
ding-sauce, irrelevant ejaculations of the Lord’s Prayer, slipper-snatch- 
ings. . . . It is time to dwell again upon Johnson’s kindness, his 
courage, his respect for rank and achievement in an age whose tendency 
was downwards, his catholic faith in an era of timid skepticism and cheap 
tolerance, and above all, to reckon with his dynamic influence upon his 
friends.” 


Cuaries G. Oscoon. 
Princeton University. 


Principles of Economics. By F. W. Taussig, Henry Lee Professor of 
Economics in Harvard University. The Macmillan Company. New 
York. 1911. 2 volumes. $4.00 net. 


In the preface to his “Principles of Political Economy” published 
in 1848, John Stuart Mill explained briefly the kind of contribution 
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which the science of economics at that time seemed to need. He thought 
it should be similar in object and general conception to the work of 
Adam Smith, and goes on to state what these are: 


The most characteristic quality of that work . . . is that it invariably 
associates the principles with their application. This of itself implies 
a much wider range of ideas, and of topics, than are included in 
political economy, considered as a branch of abstract speculation. For 
practical purposes, political economy is inseparably intertwined with 
many other branches of social philosophy. Except on matters of mere 
detail, there are perhaps no practical questions . . . which admit of 
being decided on economical premises alone. And it is because Adam 
Smith never loses sight of this truth that he gives that well-grounded 
feeling of command over the principles of the subject for purposes of 
practice, owing to which the “Wealth of Nations,” alone among 
treatises on political economy, has not only been popular with general 
readers, but has impressed itself strongly on the minds of men of the 
world and of legislators. 


It is not probable that Professor Taussig consciously adopted for his 
own work this plan described and followed by Mill in his “Principles,” 
but he has in fact produced a treatise whose most striking features are 
exactly the ones here emphasized; and no one can for a moment deny 
that the need for these particular qualities is very much greater 
to-day than it was two generations ago. The whole tendency of economic 
writing during the last thirty years has been to divorce the consideration 
of theoretical principles from their practical application. Economic 
theory, considered as a branch of abstract speculation, has made wonder- 
ful progress during that period. At least, a great variety of principles 
has been announced, and‘around them has grown up an immense contro- 
versial literature. But unlike the economic theory of Mill’s time, these 
principles have not been developed in connection with the discussion of 
practical problems. Very little use of them is ever made in such dis- 
cussion by persons most interested in elaborating them, and none at all 
by persons whose interests are primarily practical rather than theoretical. 
Writers of books on trade-unions or monopolies rarely refer to the current 
treatises on distribution. If ‘men of the world and legislators” ever 
read these treatises, little evidence of the fact appears in what they do 
or say regarding practical affairs. 

No greater service could be rendered at this time to the science 
of economics than to check this unfortunate tendency by putting 
theory to the test of explaining actual conditions, and insisting that it 
is only so far as it helps to do this that it has any value at all. 
The author of these volumes has evidently undertaken to perform just 
this service, and the result constitutes the most conspicuous and valuable 
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feature of his work. This does not mean that the theoretical part of 
the subject has been neglected or relegated to a secondary place. He 
has given ample space to it and has not failed to incorporate in his 
exposition all the new and improved ideas. Though he cannot be said 
to have contributed any new inventions along this line, he has furnished 
some very searching criticisms of current views. Conspicuous examples 
of this appear in what he has to say of the new law of diminishing 
returns, which is made to apply to all industries as well as to agriculture, 
of the inclusion of all appropriated natural resources in capital, and of 
the idea that capital has a specific product of its own to be distinguished 
from the product of labor. While his treatment of theory is thus adequate 
and on the whole satisfactory, it is not this part of the work which 
will attract most attention or be read with the greatest profit. It is 
the effort which has everywhere been made to fit the theoretical prin- 
ciples to the concrete facts of the business world which constitutes its 
distinguishing characteristic. The author has not always succeeded in 
doing this in a way to satisfy that intelligent and educated person for 
whom he says in his preface he is writing. It is not obvious after the 
most painstaking exposition of the concepts of “total utility” and 
“consumer's surplus,” just how they explain anything of importance 
in modern industry; and it is nearly as difficult for the uninitiated to 
make use of the principle that “wages are determined by the discounted 
marginal product of labor,” in trying to account for the different level 
of wages in different countries. But the author never fails to put the 
theoretical principles to this test of explaining actual conditions, even 
when the result is negative, and that is an immense service. What we 
need to know now about the new principles of the science as well as the 
old, is not alone whether they are true, but also whether they are 
important, if true. 

Next in importance to this feature of the work comes the second 
one referred to by Mill: “There are perhaps no practical questions 
which admit of being decided on economical premises alone.” The 
moment one begins to discuss practical problems, other and often far 
larger considerations than purely economic matters have to be admitted. 
This is especially true of that wide range of problems whose solution 
involves the activity of the State. Nearly one half of the two volumes 
is devoted to practical subjects of this kind, and the method of treat- 
ment is quite as unusual and no less admirable than in the portion 
devoted to strictly economic matters. If keen analysis and logical 
reasoning, coupled with a wide knowledge of industrial conditions, are 
conspicuous there, a broad sympathy with what may be called the human 
element in social problems and freedom from anything like class or 
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professional prejudice, as well as an equally thorough knowledge of social 
conditions, appear here. It is not an easy thing to discuss trade-unions 
in this country at the present time and do justice to all the interests 
involved without revealing any bias. It is equally difficult to deal with 
monopolies and with the whole subject of public policy towards those 
industries in which competition as an automatic regulator has broken 
down. The author realizes the difficulties to be met in this part of 
his work: “The subjects to be taken up . . . call in less degree for 
mere description and analysis, in greater degree for judgment as to the 
value of existing institutions.’’ “No law can be laid down on any of 
them and no conclusions proved by irrefragable reasoning. Almost 
inevitably there will be room for some difference of opinion.” No one 
can read Books VI and VII without feeling that here the author has 
ceased to write as an economist and is treating his subjects from the 
point of view of a social philosopher. The same characteristic shows 
itself also in another way. Everywhere we find him giving attention 
to that causal relation in social affairs which is the special object of 
the sociologist and the newer type of philosophical historian. He 
dwells at length on the new basis of the leisure class in modern society, 
and loves to consider such a question as whether training and environ- 
ment or inborn ability is the leading factor in the success of our captains 
of industry. 

These qualities will doubtless recommend the volumes to the average 
intelligent person seeking a knowledge of current economic affairs, and 
cause a wider use of them than has been usual with recent treatises on 
economics. To the teachers of that science in our universities who for 
many years have been longing for a book to put into the hands of their 
students which would impress them with the reality of the subject, and 
give them some knowledge of concrete industry as well as train them 
in abstract reasoning, they are a veritable godsend. 


Guy S. CALLENDER. 
Yale University. 


The Tudor Drama: A History of English National Drama to the Retire- 
ment of Shakespeare. By C. F. Tucker Brooke, Instructor in English 
in Yale University. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1911. 
$1.50 net. 


In his preface to this volume the author notes that his work is the 
outgrowth of a series of lectures on “The Sources of the Elizabethan 
Drama,” delivered at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1908, and that his 
aim has been the “tracing” of “the genesis and development of the 
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various types of Tudor drama.” We can agree that there can be no 
possible objection to limiting the subject so as to include no more than 
those plays which were on the stage in the reign of the great English 
queen, although the addition of Shakespeare’s ten years of activity 
under King James naturally raises the question, Why not likewise include 
the activities of Jonson, Webster, Fletcher, and the rest during those 
years? We cannot agree, however, that there is any real break in the 
continuity of Elizabethan drama—to use that term in the large—with 
the decease of the queen; for the impetus that begot Marlowe and 
Shakespeare was essentially that which continued, however gradually 
modified, to animate Webster, Fletcher, and even Shirley, whom, be it 
remarked, no neglect nor misunderstanding can transmute into a poet 
of decadence, nor class with any justice, as does Mr. Brooke, with trivial 
Glapthorne. 

It is a refreshing sign of the progress of the history of literature 
that we are beginning to put behind us the old and intolerable method 
of annals. A work such as this of Mr. Brooke, which recognizes a 
classification of the drama by species and its progress in evolution, is 
fathoms’ lengths above the method which simply chronicles authors in 
their succession and in the accidental order of their works. It is obvious 
that with such a complexity of material as the historian of our old 
drama has before him, no single system of classification is possible, that 
any grouping must cross and overlap, and any method leave, in the end, 
something to be desired. Mr. Brooke’s chapter headings, “Scriptural 
and Miracle Drama,” “The Early Morality,” “The Tudor Interlude,” 
“The Interlude in Transition,” and the rest, are reasonable and for the 
most part logical. We could wish that he might have accepted, with 
Chambers, Creizenach, and others, the term “miracle,’ which was 
justified by usage in its own time, rather than revive “mystery,” an 
academic coinage. We would suggest that the term “heroic play” has 
a specific meaning in Restoration drama which makes it an unfortunate 
term to apply to a thing so markedly different in nature and origin 
as the heroical absurdity, “The Four Prentices of London,” and its 
like. And we would suggest that most of the comedies (at least) which 
he calls “of contemporary incident” are “realistic comedies” as well. 
The extension, too, of a term so well defined as “pastoral” to include 
Greene’s “James IV” and “Friar Bacon,’ Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
Night” as well as “As You Like It,” seems inept. In another place 
the author writes: “The collective treatment of all Elizabethan plays 
which happen to present historical figures may perhaps have a curious 
interest, but is hardly susceptible of critical justification or more explana- 
tory of actual facts than would be a grouping based on the locality of 
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the play’s action or the nationality of the hero.” But as a matter of 
fact these last things are often the most effective as they are the most 
logical differentia of classification. The scene in Elizabethan drama 
is often carried over from the source, and the source then becomes an 
obvious criterion of classification. The nationality of the hero, where 
the national spirit, the patriotic sense that begot the chronicle play, for 
example, is concerned, becomes the very best possible mark of distinc- 
tion, and the grouping of other plays of similar origin, although the 
degree of national spirit may be less in them, is rational and as scientific 
as the nature of historical material permits. 

Mr. Brooke has made an intelligent use, for the most part, of the 
scholarship that has preceded him, alike in his text and in the excellent 
bibliographies affixed to each chapter. His definite statement of the debt 
of English drama to that of tlie classics—division of act and scene, an 
improved technique, the distinction between tragedy and comedy, the 
refinement of native buffooning, the addition of new types of character 
and situation, is well stated. Undoubtedly, too, much is to be said in 
just criticism of the super-subtle things that critics have read into 
allegorical drama; not that the Elizabethans with their anagrams, their 
cyphers, their disguises, their acrostics, and like ingenuities, were not 
capable of those things and practised in them, but that often the evidence 
that we have of such meanings is inconclusive and problematic. We 
are glad to see the position of “The Spanish Tragedy” in the creation 
of Elizabethan “stage business’’ recognized at its worth, even although 
the author seems disposed to deny the vitality of that first really vital 
figure of our old drama, the Marshal Hieronimo. The idea of “Romeo 
and Juliet” as a Senecan drama must perhaps be taken in a Pick- 
wickian sense; surely the free romanticism of this great tragedy of 
adolescence is a protest, fibre and bone, against everything artificial, 
academic, and based on precedent. The idea, too, of “Tamburlaine” 
as an idealization of chivalry seems to us far-fetched to a degree. The 
conqueror play, dependent on the boastfulness and military success of 
the hero, is a well-defined thing and easily distinguishable from the 
plays truly derived from romances of chivalry. To speak of “Doctor 
Faustus” as a heroic play darkens counsel, which becomes absolute 
obscuration when we find “Henry V,” “Richard III,’ Chapman’s 
tragedies, and “Hamlet” all tossed out indiscriminately into the same 
“heroic” heap. An excellent point, on the other hand, is that which 
notes that Shakespeare in his incessant borrowing of Italian plot and 
figure “never failed to reject its [i. e., Italy’s] philosophy of life.” 

Among minor obiter dicta it may be noted that like so many, Mr. 
Brooke clings to the notion that Donne was a decadent poet of the 
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later time, when as a matter of fact practically all his secular poetry was 
written while Elizabeth still reigned. The difficulty as to a classifica- 
tion of “The Shoemakers’ Holiday” is easily solved; it is purely a 
comedy of everyday London life. Montemayor’s “Diana,” however 
long-winded, is not one of the romans a longue haleine: they came 
with d’Urfé’s “L’Astrée’” in King Charles’s time. “A Winter’s Tale” 
and “The Tempest’ are neither of them in any sense Elizabethan plays; 
they were Jacobean in spirit as in time; and if Shakespeare preferred 
to unlock his heart, as Mr. Brooke seems to think, with the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” and its like, rather than in the sonnets or the 
greater tragedies, he must have been light-hearted indeed and so much 
less Shakespeare he. 

The most serious departure in this work from the results of accepted 
scholarship is to be found in Mr. Brooke’s treatment of “the so-called 
War of the Theatres,’ as he puts it; and this treatment is the more 
deplorable in that it seems not to be based on a first-hand examination 
of the subject. This topic has had an unfortunate history and it seems 
but just that the facts should now be told in all frankness. At the 
meeting of the Modern Language Association at Yale University, in 
the Christmas holidays of 1896, Mr. J. H. Penniman, then an instructor 
in the University of Pennsylvania and graduate student (now Vice 
Provost of the University), read a paper entitled “The War of the 
Theatres.” This paper was later accepted as a thesis in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements of the University of Pennsylvania for the 
degree of Ph.D., and appeared in the University’s “Publications” in 
the next year, 1897. Mr. R. A. Small, at that time a student at Harvard, 
was present at the meeting in New Haven, met Mr. Penniman after the 
reading of his paper, all of which he heard, told him that he was engaged 
on a similar piece of research, and asked to see Mr. Penniman’s material. 
This Mr. Penniman was compelled courteously to refuse because his 
work was nearly ready for the press and he could not afford to lose 
time as he was pressing forward for his degree. 

In 1899, Mr, Small’s monograph, “The Stage Quarrel between Ben 
Jonson and the so-called Poetasters,” appeared in the first number of 
“Forschungen zur Englischen Sprache und Litteratur,” with an intro- 
ductory note by Professor Kittredge, as Mr. Small had died before the 
appearance of his work in print. In his preface, Professor Kittredge 
testifies that “in substance the [published] work is identical with the 
dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
University by Mr. Small in May, 1897, in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy.” It will be noted that Mr. Small had heard 
Professor Penniman’s discussion of the topic five months before the com- 
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pletion of his own thesis. He borrowed some of Dr. Penniman’s ideas 
but took for the most part a position adverse. The tone of Mr. Small 
where he quotes and sometimes misquotes his predecessors may be best 
judged by citation for which there can be no place here. Mr. Brooke 
has caught this spirit where, after mentioning Dr. Penniman, he adds 
“saner critics like Small,” or “Fleay . . . in which he is followed, 
as usual, by Penniman.” Reply to Mr. Small’s arguments and asser- 
tions was rendered impossible, especially to Dr. Penniman, by his 
competitor’s untimely death; and thus the zeal of friendship added to 
decorous silence as to the dead has perpetrated an injustice to living 
scholarship. It does not become the present writer to praise the work 
of Dr. Penniman as his researches were carried on under his own super- 
vision. But it is but justice to deny that he is a mere follower of Fleay, 
with whose conjectures Dr. Penniman’s patient research comes into 
conflict again and again. If Mr. Brooke had seen and noted the excellent 
work of Mr. H. C. Hart in “Notes and Queries” and in the “Intro- 
duction” to his edition of Jonson, 1906, he could have found much 
corroborative evidence as to this vexed question which no scholar can 
afford to neglect. Happily Dr. Penniman’s forthcoming edition of two 
of the plays involved, in the “Belles Lettres Series,” will enable Mr. 
Brooke to correct his misapprehensions. 

Elizabethan conditions cannot be determined on the probabilities of 
to-day. And an ounce of investigation is worth a pound of anybody’s 
“sober consideration.”” What may seem to us “the gibbeting of the 
frailties of a series of small poets” was to Jonson a fight for artistic 
righteousness. It is attention to the evidences at hand and a respectful 
consideration towards those who have really worked at first hand in the 
toilsome field of historical research that alone can give weight to the 
decision of any historical tribunal. Finally, may the present writer 
hope that the kindly touch of years may somewhat mitigate the occasional 
asperities of temper which the author shows towards those who have the 


misfortune to see things not as he sees them. 
Feux E. Scueuxine. 
The University of Pennsylvania. 


A Concordance to the Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited for the 
Concordance Society by Lane Cooper, Assistant Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Cornell University. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. New York. 1911. $12.50. 


The value of this concordance, as of similar volumes, lies chiefly in 
its utility. To be really useful a concordance must be accurate. It is 
exceedingly trying to look up a reference only to find that one has been 
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sent on a useless errand. Professor Cooper’s volume has the merit of 
accuracy. An examination of a large number of references has not 
revealed a single error. 

Again, a concordance of this kind, to be useful, needs to be edited 
with reference to the student’s convenience. In the first place, it should 
be based on a standard text; then, all references should indicate the 
particular page and line, and the line itself should appear also. And, if 
the poem referred to be an elaborate one, like Spenser’s “Faery Queen,” 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” Wordsworth’s “Prelude” or “Excursion,” 
the number of the book in which the line containing the particular word is 
found should also be given. Professor Cooper’s concordance is arranged 
after this manner. It is based on the Oxford edition of Wordsworth’s 
poems, which is undoubtedly the best. References include numbers of 
page, book, and line, and the line itself. The convenience of this is 
apparent at once, and it proves to be a great economizer of time. 

But a concordance should be as complete as it is accurate and con- 
venient. If it be a concordance to poetical works, it should include all 
the poems of an author. The careful student acquaints himself with 
the entire body of the poet’s verse, for in this way only is it possible 
to understand him thoroughly. The volume before us has this merit 
of completeness also. It refers not only to all the poetry contained 
in the Oxford edition, but also to the new material published by Mr. 
Nowell Smith and Professor William Knight. Indeed, reference is 
made even to a stray sonnet ascribed to Wordsworth, which was pub- 
lished in the “Home Journal” in 1847. The recognition of the complete 
body of his poetry is an especially important one in the case of Words- 
worth, because many critics regard a large portion of it to be relatively 
inferior. Even Matthew Arnold, who is certainly not wanting in appre- 
ciation of the poet, says: “Wordsworth composed verses during a space 
of some sixty years, and it is no exaggeration to say that within one 
single decade of these years, between 1799 and 1808, almost all his 
really first-class work was produced.” Such an estimate, especially 
when it is quite widely accepted by scholars, might easily prove to be 
a temptation to an editor of a concordance to abridge his volume. But 
not so with Professor Cooper. He produces his work “in the well- 
considered belief . . . that the notion of discarding any large 
section of his writings as if they were of relatively little value, or 
unnecessary to the comprehension of the rest, is as pestilent an error 
as the same notion would be if applied to Lucretius or Plato; that 
a study of the whole is indispensable to the understanding of the part, 
and vice versa.” In this the editor is undoubtedly right. Furthermore, 
in a concordance that aims at completeness, the list of omitted words 
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should not be large, and they should be indicated both in the preface 
and in the body of the work. The volume before us meets this essential 
also, 

But a concordance such as this is of interest and value from other 
points of view. It is, in many important respects, an index to the 
poet’s mind. Wordsworth is usually regarded as a subjective poet. 
In a very significant sense this is true. Were there no other evidence 
at our command to establish this view, the frequent use of the personal 
pronouns “I” and “my,” as revealed in this volume, would prove this 
conclusively. 

Again, Wordsworth is usually known as a poet of nature. Were one 
deprived of access to his writings, an examination of this volume would 
prove this to be the case—not merely because of the frequent use of 
the word “nature,” but because of the numerous references to conspicuous 
natural objects. See, for example, the use of the word “mountains,” 
and of “mountain” in its noun and adjective form. See also the frequent 
use of the word “vale.” 

Again, Wordsworth is also spoken of as a poet of man. That he is 
such will be manifest to anyone not intimately acquainted with his 
poetry, by a brief examination of Professor Cooper’s volume. Not only 
are the words “man” and “soul” frequently used, but there are thou- 
sands of words that refer to the essential nature of man and the various 
modes of his mental and spiritual functioning. Indeed, one can almost 
study the psychology of Wordsworth’s poetry with this concordance 
before him. The emotions with which he concerns himself are very 
apparent. Fear, awe, grief, sorrow, and love occupy a large place in 
his mind. The pathos which characterizes so much of Wordsworth’s 
verse is made manifest by the concordance in the vocabulary indicating 
the emotions. 

Professor Cooper deserves the thanks of every student of literature, 
and the profound gratitude of every special student of Wordsworth, 
for his scholarly work. The volume evinces the patience, care, accuracy, 
ability, and devotion of the genuine student. That, in addition to 
this painstaking labor, he was called upon to bear a large portion of the 
expense of publishing such an elaborate work, containing, as it does, 
1186 pages, speaks well for his fidelity to the interests of scholarship. 
But men of such devotion ought not to be called upon to make pecuniary 
sacrifices of this character. Is it not possible to find some man or 
men of wealth who would be willing to make a substantial contribution 
to defray the expenses of future works to be published under the 


auspices of The Concordance Society? 
E. Hersey SNEATH. 


Yale University. 
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The World that God Destroyed, and Other Poems. By Frederick E. 
Pierce, Assistant Professor of English in Yale University. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. New Haven. 1911. $1.50 net. 


The brief prologue to this collection tells the reader that its contents 


come 
Out of the lone New England hills, 
Where fields are rocky and hearts are stern; 


and this setting is, in a sense, that of the whole volume, whatever the 
subject or moment concerned. In reading it we are far from the preva- 
lent tone of our younger poetry, with its indifference to tradition, to 
moralizing, to the eternities, and its emphasis on sensuous beauty. 
Perhaps, indeed, only those of Puritan blood will find themselves easily 
sympathetic with the poet’s almost wholly serious attitude. Ellery 
Channing once described an ailment called “the Emerson colic,” with 
its chief symptom a want of “simple and irrepressible satisfaction with 
the gift of life.” It will at worst be grouping Mr. Pierce with a noble 
company to say that his poetry is touched by the same symptom. When 
his fairies speak, and we expect a lighter touch, it turns out that they 
are now concerned in “the pain or grief or care that mortals know.” 
When Shakespeare speaks, it is revealed that he was oppressed by 
“that I had longed to be, and yet was not.” When school-girls “pass 
like flowers afloat,’ we may not thoughtlessly enjoy their beauty, but 
are called to mourn the prose tragedy of the disillusioned life that surely 
awaits them. 

It should be observed that these darker shades are not due, as so 
often with our young poets, to any morbid sentimentalism or self-con- 
scious, amateurish gloom; from both these affectations Mr. Pierce is 
happily free. But he rarely escapes a wholesome but certainly unlyrical 
moralism, whose source, as we have seen, he himself explains. 

Of this ethical note the finest example is the little poem that stands 
at the front of the volume, the prologue to the drama of the deluge. 
Here, with more than his usual degree of imaginative vividness, Mr. 
Pierce sets forth the parallel between the decadent life of the ante- 
diluvians and that of our time: 


Night came; no face was pale; 
No prayer, no vow. 

God stood behind the veil, 
As He does now. . . . 


Next morning swam the whale 

O’er throne and altar-rail. 

*Twas an old Hebrew tale; 
But read it, thou. 
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And the drama itself is a genuinely interesting, and sometimes 
genuinely moving, development of the same theme. Its dramatic struc- 
ture, to be sure, is somewhat naive, and the irreverent might smile at 
the publisher's caution in noting that “the dramatic rights are reserved” ; 
for nothing less than a return to the stage of the early mysteries would 
be likely to give us a representation of the mountain-top all but sub- 
merged in the flood, the ark floating near and anchoring, and Noah 
appearing on deck and uttering pious discourse. But, such details 
aside, the situation is genuinely dramatic,—a group of revellers, warned 
of the impending doom, finding refuge higher and higher up the moun- 
tain, at last camping on its summit, and there supposing themselves 
secure, while the dark waters are still always rising. One scene is 
particularly well conceived, in its ironic mingling of the gay and grim. 
To while the passing hours one of the escaped revellers, a poet, makes 
a little play of the deluge, which he and his friends perform for the 
others. In it they represent a protest, by the Spirit of Beauty, against 
the ruin of the world; and the Power of the World at length accedes. 
At the close of the performance, Irad, the one thoughtful survivor, who 
has meantime been watching the inexorable waters, comments: 

Oh, ‘twas doubtless well. 


Only the Power outside there in the rain 
Seemed somewhat different from your mimic one. 


But one is constantly reminded that, in seeking to depict the sensual 
revelry of a rotting society, the poet is at work in an alien field,—one 
which he wishes to portray, for the moment, seductively, yet only to 
condemn. Never, for obvious reasons, does he identify himself with 
it; and its representation has a false ring suggestive of the effort to 
portray in “Ben Hur’ the sins of decadent Rome, at the hands of a 
respectable Indiana army-officer. This umreality is further impressed 
by the lyrics through which Mr. Pierce represents the life of the senses. 
His trisyllabic rhythms decline to adapt themselves to the bad morals 
he seeks to make them express, and, far from being seduced by their 
sweetness, the reader is very properly glad to return to the demurer 
iambics of the non-lyrical lines. 

Why should the bee 
Become bound if it settle, 


Whose flight might be free 
From petal to petal? 


What calls from the distance 
And beckons us on? 

Tis the joy of existence 
Ere morning be gone. 
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Not by such lines as these can an age that has known the wanton lilt 
of a Swinburne or a Symonds be brought, even for an instant, into the 
desired world of the senses. 

On the other hand, Mr. Pierce’s blank verse, while sometimes pedes- 
trian, usually carries his tone safely, and sometimes rises with real power 
to an imaginative task, as when Iban describes the flight through the 


flood : 


IBAN. Now on our lee 
Loomed up the halls of Cain, like rocks awash 
Beneath the awful gleam. The crawling brine 
Had filled their streets; and waves like battering-rams 
Demolished home and fane. On beetling roofs, 
Yet stedfast, jutting dark against the fire, 
Moved frantic forms, whose cry methought I heard 
Through stormy miles between. Then fell the rain 
In tumbling rivers, making earth and sky 
One formless blot. 


Ah, may my sleep to-night 
Be free of dreams ! 


In conclusion, one may note two lyrics, “A Vision of Evil” and “The 
Oriole,” in which Mr. Pierce comes close to what it has already appeared 
that he often misses,—the art of singing as distinguished from that 
of saying. These four short lines are more memorable than many «4 
dozen: 

Was the dream that poured 
Music in thy soul 
Older than the Flaming Sword, 
Oriole? 


Raymwonpn Macponaip ALDEN. 
The University of Illinois. 


The Diary of Gideon Welles. Introduction by John T. Morse, Jr. 
Houghton Miffin Company. Boston. 1911. 8 volumes. $10.00 net. 


This diary is a distinctly important contribution to the literatare of 
American history. Leaving to historians the connected and orderly 
discussion of events, the author gives us the valuable running commentary 
on men and things of a man of rare intellectual powers, gifted with 
the faculty of keen observation, the ability to see clearly through a 
mass of details, and to appreciate and state broad general principles ; 
these unusual qualities, combined with unequalled opportunities for 
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Not by such lines as these can an age that has known the wanton lilt 
of a Swinburne or a Symonds be brought, even for an instant, into the 
desired world of the senses. 

On the other hand, Mr. Pierce’s blank verse, while sometimes pedes- 
trian, usually carries his tone safely, and sometimes rises with real power 
to an imaginative task, as when Iban describes the flight through the 
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Had filled their streets; and waves like battering-rams 
Demolished home and fane. On beetling roofs, 
Yet stedfast, jutting dark against the fire, 
Moved frantic forms, whose cry methought I heard 
Through stormy miles between. Then fell the rain 
In tumbling rivers, making earth and sky 
One formless blot. 


Ah, may my sleep to-night 
Be free of dreams! 


In conclusion, one may note two lyrics, “A Vision of Evil” and “The 
Oriole,” in which Mr. Pierce comes close to what it has already appeared 
that he often misses,—the art of singing as distinguished from that 
of saying. These four short lines are more memorable than many a 


dozen: 
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RaymMonp Macponatp ALDEN. 
The University of Illinois. 
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intimate knowledge, and an attractive literary style, make the record 
one of unusual charm to the general reader and of great value to the 
more critical student. 

Character sketches of great leaders abound, and shrewd comments 
on the war and reconstruction policies, on Cabinet customs, and on the 
general working of the government. As a rule, the character sketches 
are bitter; and, strangely enough, during the war the army and its 
movements receive more attention than the navy. 

Of Cabinet members, Seward, Chase, and Stanton are most frequently 
mentioned, and the reputation of each somewhat suffers. Welles appre- 
ciated the brilliant intellectual qualities of the Secretary of State, but 
by many detailed incidents confirms the latter’s reputation for uncalled- 
for assumption of power, cunning, and intrigue. Although the author 
of important diplomatic despatches, Seward is reported by the diarist 
to have remarked more than once that he never opened a book on inter- 
national law, and needed not to do so, for his own thoughts arrived at 
the same conclusions as did the authorities; and again to have boasted 
that he had negotiated fifty-six treaties, “about as many as in all 
the rest of the history of the United States.” Secretary Chase’s official 
career, from Welles’s point of view, was characterized mainly by 
persistent scheming for the Presidency, without any display of signal 
financial ability; to Welles it was unpardonable that Chase, as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, should frequently 
absent himself from the rooms of that tribunal, paying court to the 
reconstruction politicians on the floor of the United States Senate, and 
travelling over the country making speeches on negro suffrage and 
other questions, on which later he might be required to adjudicate. A 
far better Secretary of the Treasury was McCulloch, “the most reliable 
and sensible man in the Cabinet,” “the best financier in the Treasury 
for years.” Of the Secretary of War he writes: “Stanton is no favorite 
of mine. He has energy and application, is industrious and driving, 
but devises nothing, shuns responsibility, and I doubt his sincerity 
always. He wants no general to over-top him.” No other associate 
was so “able, bold, and sagacious” as the Postmaster-General, Mont- 
gomery Blair. 

A general characterization of Abraham Lincoln is not to be found, 
although the President’s kindness, modesty, and sagacity are here and 
there discussed, as well as his confidence in unfortunate friends, his 
arbitrariness, and his strong grasp on the underlying principles and 
movements of the war; but nothing more extended. This omission 
Welles supplied in the Seventies, when he refuted Minister Adams’s 
ignorant assumptions that Seward was the de facto President and 
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Lincoln’s part of little account. Of President Johnson no such keen 
and discriminating studies have ever been penned; and from these, 
doubtless, that unpopular President’s reputation will be enhanced. 

Perhaps the inner workings of the War Cabinet, noted here and there 
throughout the first half of the work, constitute the diary’s greatest 
revelation. In reality, there were two Cabinets, the original body of seven 
men, who in the crisis eagerly sought the post of constitutional adviser 
to the President, and the inner circle of Seward, Stanton, General-in- 
chief Halleck, and Lincoln, which attended to almost all important 
questions. The former body met seldom and very irregularly before 
the Cabinet crisis of December, 1862, and after that event quite regu- 
larly on Tuesdays and Fridays; opinions and votes were always given 
in the strict order of the usual precedence of Cabinet members, and in 
the presence of an assistant secretary there was a marked disinclination 
to proceed, though outsiders, like General Grant, were occasionally 
welcomed. Seward and Stanton, and Chase for six months before the 
Republican national convention of 1864, were rarely present, the first 
two going so far as to discourage the holding of the larger meeting 
at all, and refusing to discuss the affairs of their own departments 
before its members; and in this unusual course the President in general 
seemed to concur. Coming to the Cabinet at the appointed hour, as 
is many times recorded by Welles, the less favored discerned in a corner 
of the room, apart by themselves in earnest consultation, the President 
and Seward and Stanton. Sometimes the secret parley was prolonged 
in full view of the intruders, but was more often summarily adjourned 
at their appearance, while Seward and Stanton hastily withdrew and left 
Lincoln to go through the motions of the regular meeting with the 
other Secretaries. Scarcely a measure of importance, aside from eman- 
cipation, was brought before the outer circle, the members of which were 
allowed to learn of the policy of the war by rumor and by the news- 
papers, like the general public, whenever the inner circle chose to make 
public announcement. The diary records an astounding list of great 
measures that the regular Cabinet never touched. Murmuring and 
jealousy were instant. Chase tried to attach himself to the charmed 
circle and failed; but neither he nor the other disgruntled members 
voluntarily resigned, except Secretary Smith of the Interior Depart- 
ment, who in disgust readily accepted a United States judgeship. Under: 
President Johnson, when Welles himself was included in the inner 
Cabinet of that administration, the latter’s complaints of the practice 
significantly ceased. 

It is possible at the present day, in criticism of Lincoln for allowing 
these things, to affirm that his control over his Cabinet was very poor, 
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and that he should have enforced general Cabinet discussion of all 
measures. Yet, without in the least countenancing his suffering the 
chosen few to manifest their power before the very eyes of their less 
powerful associates, it may still be affirmed that Lincoln was right in 
concentrating the control of war policy in a few hands, himself con- 
centrating on this alone and allowing the different departments largely 
to run themselves in mere departmental government. The inevitable 
departmental conflicts of such a régime, the President is reported to 
have smoothed over with great skill. 

The following dramatic entry, July 14, 1868, illustrative of Cabinet 
customs, is worthy of notice: 


The Cabinet-meeting was not full to-day. Two or three of us were 
there, when Stanton came in with some haste and asked to see the 
President alone. The two were absent about three minutes in the 
library. When they returned, the President's countenance indicated 
trouble and distress; Stanton was disturbed, disconcerted. Usher asked 
Stanton if he had bad news. He said, “No.” Something was said 
of the report that Lee had crossed the river. Stanton said abruptly 
and curtly he knew nothing of Lee’s crossing. “I do,” said the Presi- 
dent emphatically, with a look of painful rebuke to Stanton. “If he 
has not got all his men across, he soon will.” 

The President said he did not believe we could take up anything 
in Cabinet to-day. Probably none of us were in a right frame of mind 
for deliberation; he was not. He wanted to see General Halleck at 
once. Stanton left abruptly. I retired slowly. The President hurried 
and overtook me. We walked together across the lawn to the Depart- 
ments, and stopped and conversed a few moments at the gate. He said, 
with a voice and countenance which I shall never forget, that he had 
dreaded yet expected this; that there has seemed to him for a full week 
a determination that Lee, though we had him in our hands, should 
escape with his force and plunder. “And that, my God, is the last 
of the Army of the Potomac! There is bad faith somewhere. Meade 
has been pressed and urged, but only one of his generals was for an 
immediate attack, was ready to pounce on Lee; the rest held back. 
What does it mean, Mr. Welles? Great God! what does it mean?” I 
asked what orders had gone from him, while our troops had been quiet, 
with a defeated and broken army in front, almost destitute of ammuni- 
tion, and an impassable river to prevent their escape. He could not 
say that anything positive had been done, but both Stanton and Halleck 
professed to agree with him and he thought Stanton did... . [Welles 
suggested the incapacity of Halleck.] The President immediately 
softened his tone and said: “Halleck knows better than I what to do. 
He is a military man, has had a military education. I brought him 
here to give me military advice. His views and mine are widely 
different. It is better that I, who am not a military man, should defer 
to him rather than he to me.” 
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The author consciously and unconsciously paints his own portrait. 
Welles was a loyal Jacksonian Democrat, a believer in States’ Rights 
and strict construction of the Constitution, who was early led by the 
slavery issue into the Republican party. He loyally supported Lincoln's 
anti-slavery measures, but opposed greenbacks, arbitrary arrests, and 
the partition of Virginia; in favoring the Lincoln and Johnson recon- 
struction measures, he was even more uncompromising than Johnson 
himself, and when that President gave evidences of considering an 
accommodation with Congress, he was promptly headed off by his iron- 
clad Secretary. No one in the Johnson administration was more bitter 
over the outcome of reconstruction than the Secretary of the Navy. 

Personally Welles was keen in his judgments of men and events, 
fond of praise, eager for power, but conceited in the extreme, inclined 
to jealousy, and never willing to admit a mistake. Judged by the 
diary he was a good administrative official, but in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries, who were painfully conscious of the failure to catch the 
privateers and blockade runners, his administrative measures were not 
always fruitful. Congressional documents, moreover, show that he was 
guilty of a most serious error of judgment during the first year of the 
war, in commissioning his own brother-in-law to purchase vessels for 
the navy and paying him a commission, based on the amount of the 
purchases, which in five months amounted to over $70,000, almost as 
much as the President of the United States received in three years. 
The loose transaction was denounced by the Van Wyck investigating 
committee of the House of Representatives “in such terms of severity 
as its flagrant character demanded,” as reflecting “great discredit upon 
the public service’; but in the debate in the Senate on the subject, no 
charges of corruption were made, and readers of the diary will rejoice 
that the Secretary weathered the storm of public protest that called for 
his removal. 

In view of this episode it is unfortunate if a diary or set of notes 
for the earlier period of the war is now suppressed, but there are indica- 
tions that such is the case. The published diary begins August 10, 1862. 
In the early Seventies, concerning the fall of Fort Sumter, Welles wrote 
(“The Galaxy,” XVI, 691): “There is an unwritten history of the trans- 
action .. . which is yet to be analyzed and developed, but would 
be inappropriate in this place.” Whether or not this refers to a personal 
diary or to an unorganized set of notes, there is no doubt that the author 
could not have prepared his series of very detailed articles of this time 
without the aid of memoranda; frequently the reader of the articles 
finds phrases and ideas with which he is familiar from the diary. If 
the author was forced to rely upon memoranda for references to events 
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after August 10, 1862, he probably had something on which to rely for 
events before that date. It can be seen, further, that the present diary 
does not stand as it was originally written. Aside from the improbability 
that a tired man, at the close of a busy day, should write in such a 
uniformly excellent style, evidence on this point appears in the text 
itself. In addition to the fifty or more omissions in the text, carefully 
noted by the editor, there is the following, a reference which cannot 
now be found, made January 11, 1868, to a conversation “with General 
Sherman at Admiral Dahlgren’s nearly two years ago, which I noted 
in my journal at the time.” In the entry of August 10, 1862, the words, 
“the most disreputable naval affair of the war,” could not possibly 
have been written while the war was still unconcluded, and likewise 
certain other sentences under the so-called entry of July 18, 1862. 
Evidence of the withholding of a part of the diary does not, however, 
detract in the least from the value of that which is published. The 
“Diary of Gideon Welles,’ as it stands, is a great work to which stu- 
dents of the war and reconstruction periods are indcbted for new light 
upon the problems and leaders of the time, and for the correction of 


many views hitherto held. 
Emerson D. Fire. 


Yale University. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 
OF THE YALE REVIEW. 


Brian Hooker, poet, essayist, and novelist, wrote the libretto for 
Professor Horatio Parker’s opera “Mona,” which was reviewed in the 
April number of this magazine. 


Simeon E. Baldwin, Professor of American Constitutional and Private 
International Law at Yale since 1872, has been in succession Associate 
Justice and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connect- 
icut, and is now Governor of the State. The article which appears 
here forms one of a series of lectures to be published in the autumn 
by the Yale University Press. 


William Lyon Phelps, Lampson Professor of English Literature in 
Yale College, is widely known for his lectures and essays on Browning 
and for his studies in fiction and the drama. To the October number 
of the Yate Review he contributed an article on “The Present 
Condition and Tendencies of the Drama.” 


Charles C. Clarke, Professor of French in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, is the author of various studies in French verse and in modern 
French literature. 


Frank Lewis Nason, a graduate of Amherst College, is a mining 
engineer. He has published “To the End of the Trail,’ “The Blue 
Goose,” and other novels and stories dealing with life in the West. 


Vernon Lee (Violet Paget), author of distinguished studies in 
Italian literature of the eighteenth century and the Renaissance, is also 
well known as a critic and writer on subjects of contemporary interest. 
The author wishes to state that her essay contributed to the Yaz 
Review forms part of a forthcoming volume entitled ‘Vital Lies,” and 
was written before the death of Professor James. 


Theodore S. Woolsey, Professor of International Law, Emeritus, in 
the Yale Law School, is the son of Theodore Dwight Woolsey, whose 
early biography he concludes in this number. The first installment 
appeared in the January issue. 


George Trumbull Ladd, for many years Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy and Metaphysics in Yale College, is the author of many works 
in psychology, philosophy, and metaphysics. Professor Ladd has 
travelled and lectured extensively in the East, and was unofficial adviser 
of Prince Ito in Korea. 


Morrell W. Gaines, connected with the statistical department of 
Brown Brothers and Company, New York City, has written for the 
magazines on financial subjects. His article in this issue is supple- 
mentary to “A Living Rate for the Railroads,” which appeared in 


the October number of this magazine. 


Sherlock Bronson Gass is Assistant Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Nebraska. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
(211th year) 


(Legal title: ‘‘ Yale University,” or ‘‘ The President and Fellows of Yale College 
in New Haven.” ) 


The work of the University is carried on in the following Depart- 
ments: 


Department of Philosophy and the Arts 


The Graduate School: Courses offered to college graduates leading 
to the following degrees under the direction of the faculty concerned: 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) [see note below], Master of Arts 
(M.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Civil Engineer (C.E.), Mechanical 
Engineer (M.E.), Mining Engineer(Mn.E.). A feature is the large 
number of clubs for research and criticism. 


Yale College : A four years’ course of academic study, partially pre- 
scribed, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts (B.A.). 


The Sheffield Scientific School : A three years’ course of study, 
partially prescribed, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
(Ph. B.)and a five years’ course leading to higher engineering degrees. 


The School of the Fine Arts: Regular and special courses in draw- 
ing, anatomy, perspective, painting, modeling, architecture, and 
illustration. 


The Music School: Courses in theory of music leading, after four 
years’ work, to degree of Bachelor of Music(B.Mus.). Also courses 
in piano, organ, violoncello, singing, and chamber music. 


The Forest School : A two years’ course, open to college graduates, 
leading to the degree of Master of Forestry (M.F.). 


[Note: Properly qualified women are admitted as candidates for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, also as members of the Schools of Music and Fine Arts.] 


2. Department of Theology 
A three years’ course, open to college graduates, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.). There are four courses of study empha- 
sizing Theology, Missions, Religious Education, or Philanthropy. 


3. Department of Medicine 
A four years’ course, following a preparation of at least two years’ 
college study, leading to the degree of Doctor of Medicine (M.D.). 


4. Department of Law 
A three years’ course, open to college graduates, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) or Bachelor of Civil Law (B.C.L.). Higher 
law degrees conferred for graduate work. 





University and Departmental Libraries. About 600,000 volumes. 
Annual accessions exceed 28,000 volumes; 5,000 periodicals and publications of 
learned societies on file. The collections include the Salisbury collection of Ori- 
ental books and manuscripts; the Count Landberg Arabic manuscripts, the 
Wheeler Roman Law Library, the von Mohl Library of Political Science, the Marsh 
Paleontological Library, the Lowell Music Library, and notable collections in Chi- 
nese literature, foreign missions, Latin America, first editions of American delles 
lettres, etc. In the Library building are a number of seminar and reference rooms 
equipped for study and consultation by advanced students in special subjects. 


For general information address: Yale University Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn. 

For special information about examinations, courses, etc., 
address the Dean of the Department. 
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Morristown School 
[ENDOWED] 


Morristown, New Jersey 


ADVISORY BOARD: 


Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Sec. of Yale 
Prof. Byron S. Hurlbut, Harvard 
President J. G. Hibben, Princeton 
Dr. Hallock, Head Dept. Pure Science, Columbia 
President Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation 





The Sanford School 


On a well stocked farm of 300 acres, Ridgewold, | 


Redding Ridge, Conn. 
riences, not merely athletics. 


Rich out-of-door expe- 


under experienced teachers. 
tion for all colleges. 
didates for September examination. 


D. S. SANFORD, ’32, Headmaster 


Individual attention 
Thorough prepara- | 
A summer session for can- | 


Vv 


Chestnut Hill 
Academy 


_ A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
_ IN THE COUNTRY 


30 Minutes from 
| Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Tue Bisuop oF THe Diocese oF PHILADELPHIA, 
President 
Samus F. Houston, Vice-President 
Grorce Woopwarp, M.D., Sec'y and Treas. 


ames M. Beck Edgar Dudley Faries 
rancis 1. Gowen i evering Jones 
H. Gordon McCouch rancis D. Lewis 
Walton Clark Randal Morgan 
acob S. Disston ames R. Sheffield 
oward A. Kelly,M.D. Frederick W. Taylor 


JAMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master 


Chestnut Hill, Pa. 





The Irving School 


FOUNDED IN 1837 
New SITE AND BUILDINGS 1904 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
New York 


JOHN MYERS FURMAN, A.M., Head Master | 


MUNICH, GERMANY THE COIT SCHOOL 


Complete college preparation with 
especial advantages in modern lan- 
guages. Individual instruction. 
Exams. of Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, and C. E. E. Board held at the 
School. Summer Session. 


For information address either of the 


| Principals at Konradstrasse 14. 


J. MILNOR COIT, Pu.D., Sc.D. 
LESLIE D. BISSELL, Pu.D. (Yale '87) 





The 
Gunnery School 


Washington, Conn. 


Founded in 1850 by F. W. Gunn 


John C. Brinsmade 


Headmaster 


| For September examinations, s 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SCHOOL YEAR 
Oct. 1, 1911, to Jume 22, 1912 
With Christmas and Easter Vacations 
REVIEW TERM 
April 1, 1912, to June 22, 1912 
SUMMER SESSION 
August 1, 1912, to September 25, 1912 
t special and thorough 
ft name by experts of = s for final and pre- 


iminary examinations of University. 
For information, address 


GEORGE L. FOX, New Haven, Conn. 
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On the Book Shelves of Every Reference Library and in the Reading Room of Every University 


Should be found these works from the Yale University Press. 


The President’s Cabinet 
Studies in the Origin, Formation, and Structure of an American Institution 
By HENRY BARRETT LEARNED 


“ The work is already one of high value to readers interested in American Constitutional History, and 
will prove instructive wherever modern political institutions are made a subject of special study.” 

—The Scotsman, Edinburgh. 

Octavo. Cloth Binding. 471 Pages. Index. Price, $2.50 net per copy; postage, 20 cents additional 


The Reform of Legal Procedure 


(Second printing within six months of publication) 
By MOORFIELD STOREY, Ex-President of the American Bar Association 
“The work is so authoritative, clear and popular in style as to be the most useful book on the subject 
yet published.”— American Library Association Book List. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 263 pages. Index. Price, $1.35 net per copy; postage, 10 cents additional 


The Origin of the English Constitution 
By PROFESSOR GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Yale University 
This volume, but just published, is a very timely and important contribution to one of the most absorb- 
ing of all historical studies. 
“The Origin of the English Constitution is found in the Middle Age. and there is no man who knows 
the Middle Ages better than the author of this volume. ‘ e work is thorough, and will be 
appreciated by students of politics.— Boston Transcript. 


Octavo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 378 pages. Index. Price, $2.25 net per copy; postage, 
15 cents additional 


International Arbitration and Procedure 


By ROBERT C. MORRIS, D.C.L. 
United States Counsel before the Venezuela Arbitration of 1903 
“Tells concisely and without waste of words the history of arbitration. . . . All of the important 
cases are reviewed succinctly."—New York Herald. 
“No volume yet published is so good a summary of the results accomplished or so valuable a con- 
tribution to the literature on the subject.”— San Francisco Chronicle. 
12mo. Cloth binding. 238 pages. Index. Price, $1.35 net per copy; postage, 10 cents additional 


The Records of the Federal Convention of 1787 


Edited by PROFESSOR MAX FARRAND, Yale University 


“ Historians and constitutional lawyers have long desired to see all the records that exist of the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution gathered into a record which shall be at once correct, critical, and com- 
prehensive. Their wish is now gratified. Professor Farrand has given us in these three volumes a body 
of data more complete than any ever brought together before.” — Nation. 


Three volumes. Royal octavo. Bound in buckram. Each over 600 pages. aa Index and 
Special “‘Lawyer’s eden Price, $15 net per set; carriage e: 


The High Court of Parliament and Its Serpeesiey 
An Historical Essay on the Boundaries between Legislation 
and Adjudication in England 
By CHARLES HOWARD McILWAIN, Assistant Professor of History, Harvard Univenity 


“American students of the history of law in b ociee should be grateful for a word which throws such 
clear light on the origin and character of the attitude of the courts of law towards legislation 
in this country. . . . We predict for Sis Bigticgiss wok 0 RAK geen in the ranks of literature 
relating to English and American constitutional and legal development." — American Law Review. 


Octavo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 409 pages. Index. Price, $2.50 net per copy; postage, 
20 cents additional 


A catalogue of our publications will be sent on request 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS - NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY'S 
IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Henrik Ibsen, His Plays and Our Problems By otro HELLER 


This sympathetic and enthusiastic study of Ibsen in the light of all his writings is at once 
scholarly, readable, compact and complete. With photogravure frontispiece. $2.00 
net; postpaid, $2.13. 


The Important Timber Trees of the U.S. sy simon B. ELLIOTT 


“A very useful and instructive book, not only to foresters, students, and laymen in 
forestry, but to the farmer and landowner.”"— New York Times. 


Lllustrated. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.08. 


The Promised Land By MARY ANTIN 


“One of the wonderful books, not of this year or that, but of all the years.”—/acod A. 
Riis, author of “ The Making of an American.”’ 


“A remarkable story of a remarkable immigrant which thrills with hope.""—Boston Herald. 
Lilustrated. $1.75 net; postpaid, $1.90. 





Lee the American By GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 


“It is earnestly recommended that every good citizen, every student of worthy person- 
ality, read for himself Mr. Bradford’s study of Lee’s inmost character.” — 7he Dia/. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 


The Contest for California sy ELIJAH R. KENNEDY 


“The author has placed every loyal American under obligation to him by putting on record 
so many facts relating to one of the noblest characters in our history.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 
Illustrated. $2.25 net; postpaid $2.43. 


Across South America By HIRAM BINGHAM 


“A highly entertaining and informing narrative . . . of interest to the scientist, the 
traveler, and the man of trade.” Jilustrated. $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.71. 


Freight Classification By J. F. sSTROMBECK 


“Every man who desires a practical grasp of some of the intricacies of the rate problem 
will do well to read it.”"—St. Louis Post Dispatch. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.09. 


Waterways Versus Railways By HAROLD G. MOULTON 


The most searching study of the comparative advantages of waterways and railways 
under modern transportation conditions, both in Europe and the United States, that has 
ever been undertaken. With maps and charts. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.10. 


Kant and Spencer By BORDEN P. BOWNE 


A critical presentation of the essential teachings of Kant and Spencer from the stand- 
point of Professor Bowne’s own philosophical system. The criticism of Spencer’s agnos- 
ticism and his doctrine of religion are especially keen. $37.00 net; postpaid, $3.21. 


The Tudor Drama syc. F. TUCKER BROOKE, Instructor in English inYale Univ. 
This scholarly work gives an illuminating history of the development of the English 
drama during the Tudor Period, from 148s to the close of the reign of Elizabeth. 

$1.50 net; postpaid. 


Le Morte Arthur Edited by Samvet B. Hemincway, Ph.D., Instructor in English in 
Yale University. 


A Middle English Metrical Romance. 40 cents net; postpaid. 
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Che Caxton 
Classirs 


A Series of Illustrated Reprints 
of Famous Classics 
New EDITIONS 


Printed in large clear type, on 
India paper. Each volume bound 
in limp lambskin. 


16 mo. $1.25 net. 


Bacon’s Essays. 
Boswell. Life of Johnson. 
2 vols. 


Browning, Elizabeth 
Barrett. Poems. 2 vols. 


Burns, Robert. Poems. 

Byron. Poetical Works. 
3 vols. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Auto- 
biography. 

Cervantes. Don Quixote. 

Coleridge. Poems. 


Dante. Vision. Carey’s 
translation 


De Quincey. Confessions. 
Evelyn’s Diary. 
Hawthorne. New England 
Romances. 

Homer. Iliad. Chapman. 
Homer. Odyssey. Chap- 
man. 

Ingoldsby. Legends. 

Jonson, Ben. Plays. 
Keats’s Poems. 

Lamb’s Letters. 

Lamb’s Works. 
Marlowe. Plays and 
Poems. 

Milton. Poems. 

Pepys. Diary. 

Poe. Tales. 

Scott. Poems. 


Shakespeare. Plays. 
3 vols. 


Shelley. Poems. 
Sterne. Novels. 
Walpole. Letters. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 





New Scribner Publications 


Wisconsin: An Experiment in 
Democracy 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE, Author of 
‘* Privilege and Democracy in America,” etc. 





A pointed account of the processes of political 
regeneration in Wisconsin, setting forth the uses and 
results there of the direct primary with second 
choice, a presidential preference measure, a corrupt 
practices act, commission control of public service 
corporations, etc. 

$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.73. 


Criminal Responsibility and Social 
Constraint 


By RAY MADDING McCONNELL, Ph.D., Late 

Instructor in Social Ethics, Harvard University. 

A thorough and penetrating study of the question 

of crime in all its legal and social aspects —a sub- 

ject which has lately taken on a popular interest 

approximating its great importance to society, es- 
pecially in this country. 

$1.75 net ; postpaid, $1.88. 


The Great Analysis 
A Plea for a Rational World Order 
With an introduction by 
GILBERT Murray, LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. 

An anonymous essay advancing a scheme in the 
rough toward a fundamental change in society’s 
organization by a man who is known to every 
American and Englishman, 

75 cents met ; postage extra. 


The Sources of Religious Insight 


By JOSIAH ROYCE, Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University. 

The distinguished author reasons for belief in a 
divine scheme of the universe that includes the 
salvation of man. He relies not at all on theo- 
logical doctrines or religious creeds, but purely 
upon the experiences of human life. 

$1.25 net; postpaid, $7.25. 














Charles Scribner’s Sons fig 153 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Alumni Publications of American 
Universities 


The above is the title of an extremely interesting article 
in The BOOKMAN magazine for May. This article 
outlines a brief history of Alumni publications of the 
larger universities in the United States, and is illus- 
trated by photographs of the men in charge of the 
work at the present time. 


An Exchange in the Dark 


There are two lines in our table of Contents for May 
that are likely to provoke some comment. One of these lines 
indicates that Mr. Owen Johnson’s Stover at Yale is re- 
viewed by Mr. Brian Hooker; the other that Mr. Brian 
Hooker’s Mona is reviewed by Mr. Owen Johnson. This 
little exchange of compliments or bullets, as the case may be, 
calls for an explanation. Some time ago Mr. Hooker sug- 
gested that he would like to review Stover at Yale. In view 
of Mr. Hooker’s unquestioned standing as a critic, and the 
fact that he is a Yale graduate, with some very decided ideas 
on the conditions at New Haven which Mr. Johnson so 
seriously arraigns, it would probably be impossible for any 
magazine to make a better choice. A little later, Mr. John- 
son, quite unaware of the assignment of his book to Mr. 
Hooker, said some very interesting things on the subject of 
opera librettos. As a result he was asked to review Mona, 
and acceded to the request. Nothing, however, was said 
to Mr. Hooker of the matter. 


THE BOOKMAN is a guide to book-lovers, and an inspi- 


ration and delight to the general reader. No person who lays 
claim to culture and wide reading can afford to be without it. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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YALE REVIEW 


A NEW AMERICAN QUARTERLY 


EDITED BY 


WILBUR L. CROSS 


Professor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale Depovaetiy 
Author of ‘The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne,” ‘The Development of the English Novel,” etc. 


and by a staff of well-known American scholars in the fields of literature, 
ie » history, » and public affairs 





ESTABLISHED OCTOBER, IQII 


Says the Chicago Tribune : 


Yale University has undertaken a new service in the establishment of a high class quarterly review, 

the first issue of which is now published. os 
he venture will be approved by educated men and women throughout the country. We lack reviews 
of this character and the lack is inexcusable. More even than abroad there is need for publications 
which will provide a medium for the best critical thought, a medium to which the educated lay readin 
public | have access. Several American universities publish journals given to special subjects, suc 
as political economy and sociology, and we have serious reviews, such as the North American and the 
Forum, but the list is shamefully brief for people of ninety millions, a nation of lavish education, 
Published, October, January, April and July 
Subscription price, three dollars a year, 75 cents a copy 
Send your subscription direct, or through your subscription agent 


YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Yale Siation, New Haven, Ct. 


Cheshire School for Boys 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


Thom pson Thorough Preparation and Individual 
& Attention. 


Buildings equipped with modern con- 


Singleton veniences. 
Large Athletic Field. 








PAUL KLIMPKE, °92 


RAILROAD Heed Master 


MUNICIPAL AND A limited number of 


PUBLIC SERVICE HIGH CLASS SCHOOLS 


BONDS will publish tates announcements 
e 


Yale Review School Pages 


Ban soon ae soacbety this . = 
shou recisely the circle most e 
68 William Street for head Sisters of the best preparatory 


waiversty tee, and ia libraries and ciabe. * 
New York university men, and in es an u 


Rates sent on application, 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Yale Station, New Haven 
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NON-EUCLIDEAN 
GEOMETRY 


A Critical and Historical Account of its Development 
By ROBERTO BONOLA 


(DIED MAY, 1911, WHILE THIS BOOK WAS IN PRESS) 


Authorized translation by Pp. 268 
H. S. CARSLAW Cloth, $2.00 net 


“The admirable simplicity of the author’s treatment, the elementary 
character of the constructions he employs, the sense of harmony which 
dominates every part of this little work, are in accordance, not only with 
the artistic temperament and broad education of the author, but also with 
the lasting devotion which he bestowed on the Theory of Non-Euclidean 
Geometry from the very beginning of his scientific career. May his de- 
votion stimulate others to pursue with ideals equally lofty the path of 
historical and philosophical criticism of the principles of science! Such 
efforts may be regarded as the most fitting introduction to the study of 
the high problems of philosophy in general, and subsequently of the theory 
of the understanding, in the most genuine and profound signification of 
the term, following the great tradition which was interrupted by the 
romantic movement of the nineteenth century.” 


Bologna, October Ist, 1911. FEDERIGO ENRIQUES. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


The Attempts to prove Euclid’s Parallel Postulate. 

The Forerunners of Non-@uclidean Geometry. 

The Founders of Non-Euclidean Geometry. 

The Later Development of Non-Euclidean Geometry. 

The Fundamental Principles of Statics and Euclid’s Postulate. 

Clifford’s Parallels and Surface. Sketch of Clifford-Klein’s 
Problem. 

The Non-Euclidean Parallel Construction and other Allied 
Constructions. 

The Independence of Projective Geometry from Euclid’s 
Postulate. 

The Impossibility of Proving Euclid’s Postulate. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. “3S2,tsten4"" 
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Presidential Year 


In a year like this, when so many things are 
happening at home and abroad, intelligent 
Americans will want to keep informed as to 
the best English opinion upon public affairs 
and international politics. 


T= weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE magazine (Littell’s) afford the 
best opportunity for meeting this desire. THE LIVING AGE —after 
sixty-eight years of continuous publication —is still alone in its field. It re- 
prints, without change or abridgment, the most important and timely articles 
in the English reviews, monthly magazines and weekly journals. Its scope 
includes fiction, essays, poetry, travel sketches, literary, art and musical 
criticism, scientific articles, discussions of social, religious and educational 
questions, and papers upon INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND WORLD 
POLITICS by the most brilliant writers in England. 


The subscription price of THE LIVING AGE is 
$6 a year. But to readers of the YALE REVIEW 
who are not now subscribers to THE LIVING 
AGE, a special trial subscription offer of 


Months for Two Dollars 


is herewith made. The subscriptions will be 
entered from the Ist of July for the remainder 
of the calendar year; and if they reach the pub- 
lishers before the Ist of July, the intervening 
numbers from the date of receipt will be sent 
without charge. 


Remittances must be made direct to the publishers 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 

















